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CHAPTER I. — THE STAFF OF THE ARMY. 
Staff at Head Quabtebs. 

The Secretary of State for War and the Gornmom&er-in-Chief. 

The command of the Army, its administration and ex- Command 
penditnre, are, under the principle of Ministerial responsi- of theArm y« 
bility, vested in the Secretary of State for War, who 
exercises the prerogative of Her Majesty the Queen in* 
that behalf. 

Ever since the Restoration, Parliament has had general 
powers of control in military matters, but it is only of late 
years that full powers over the details of military adminis- 
tration and expenditure have passed from the Crown to 
the Secretary of State. 

A Secretary at War, as the official was called who for 
nearly two centuries presided over the Department, is first 
heard of in the reign of Charles II. His position, from 
the first, appears to nave been an ambiguous one, and his 
relations to Parliament, to the Crown, to other offices, and 
to officers connected with the military administration were 
most ill defined. 

This state of things subsisted until the latter part of the 
18th century (1795), when the appointment of a Secretary 
of State for War was made. To this official were entrusted 
the joint duties, of administering the Departments of War 
and of the Colonies. But the appointment of a Secretary 
at War continued to be made, and he, in reality, remained 
the working head of the War Office. In the course of 
time the so-called Department of War and of the Colonies 
became known as the Colonial Department alone. 

(s. d.) u 
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Union of the At the commencement of the Crimean Campaign the 
SSnches of Departments of War and of the Colonies were separated, 
ntaSttonta m 1^56 our system of military administration sub- 
18«6. stantially assumed its present form. The office of Secretary 
at War was abolished, the Departments of Ordnance and 
Commissariat were united with the War Office, the control 
of the militia, yeomanry, and afterwards of the volunteers 
was amalgamated with that of the army, and the whole 
placed under the undivided responsibility of the Secretary 
of State for War. 
Eolations of From what has been stated, it is clear that the relations 
S^ciEirfto 1 " °f * ne General Commanding-in- Chief to the Secretary 
Secretary of of State for War are those of subordinate to superior; 
vW< *" otherwise, the principle of Ministerial responsibility could 
not be applied. For the Commander-in-Chief is not a member 
of the Cabinet, nor need he have a seat in either House of 
Parliament ; and unless, therefore, he could be overruled 
by the Secretary of State, the acts of administration per- 
formed by him in the name of the Sovereign would be acts 
for which no Minister would be responsible, which is 
contrary to the settled principle and practice of the 
Constitution. 

The relative position of the two officials is clearly shown 
in the Royal Warrant of 11th October, 1861, the last 
issued on the subject, wherein — after reciting it to be Her 
Majesty's pleasure that the military command and disci- 
pline of, the appointments to, and the promotions in the 
army, "together with all powers," &c., &c, vested now or 
hereafter in the Commander-in-Chief, should be excepted 
from the Department of the Secretary of State for War — 
it is expressly provided that such powers shall be exer- 
cised " subject to our general control over the government 
of the army, and to the responsibility of the Secretary of State 
for the exercise of our Royal prerogative in that behalf" 

The practical effect of the limitations is that the Com- 
mander-in-Chief has the initiative in certain acts of 
administration, while still leaving it necessary for him to 
obtain the sanction of the War Minister to- the performance 
of these acts. 

This principle, as was fully admitted by the Commander- 
in-Chief before the House of Commons' Committee on 
Military Organisation in 1860, is for instance invariably 
respected in the cfcse of higher military and staff appoint- 
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ments. The Commander-in-Chief informs the Secretary 
of State of the officers whom he proposes to nominate to 
such appointments, and these names have to be approved 
by the Secretary of State before being submitted to the 
Sovereign; while in the case of the very highest posts, 
the Chief Commander with an army in the field, <fcc., they 
are not only subject to the approval of t ie Secretary of 
State, but are in many instances decided by the Cabinet. 

The office of Commander-in-Chief as a permanent insti- {JJJ^ 3 ^ 
tution dates from the year 1 793. Prior to that year the Duke in-Chief . 
of Marlborough had been Commander-in-Chief in the reign 
of Queen Anne, but the appointment was temporary and 
was not continued. In fact the King, with his principal 
staff officers, the Adjutant- General and Quartermaster- 
General, exercised the command in person, and when 
unable to do so, as for particular services, military enter- 
prises, or distant inspections, general or other officers 
were deputed for the particular service required. 

In 1793 the office of General Commanding-in- Chief was Origin of 
established ; Lord Amherst's being the first appointment Guards, 
to the post, and the Adjutant- General and Quartermaster- 
General being placed under his orders. Thus was formed 
the nucleus of the present Horse Guards establishment. 

War Office. 

By the year 1856 the administration of the Army — which war office, 
had prior to the Crimean War been vested in six Govern- 
ment Offices, more or less independent of each other, viz., 
the War Office, Horse Guards, Ordnance Office, Treasury, 
Colonial, and Home Offices — became concentrated in the 
War Office, under the Secretary of State for the War 
Department. 

As at present organised there is a Secretary of State, 
with a seat in the Cabinet, and usually a member of the ar ce * 
Lower House ; a Parliamentary Under Secretary of State, 
with a seat in the Upper House ; and a Permanent Under 
Secretary of State — a permanent official, as the name 
implies, who carries on the traditions of the office. 

Under these chief authorities the War Office is divided Division of 
into three principal Departments. (1) Ordnance Depart- War Offico 
ment, under the Surveyor- General of the Ordnance, who 
may or may not have a seat in Parliament; (2) the 
Finance Department, under the Financial Secretary, with. 

(S.D.) B 2 
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a seat in Parliament; and (3) the Military Department, 
nnder the General Commanding-in- Chief the Forces, Field- 
Marshal H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge, K.G. 

By the Order in Council of 4th June, 1870, their 
duties are defined as follows : — 

The Surveyor- General of the Ordnance is charged with 
supply of all kinds (warlike stores as well as rations), 
transport, and quarters. 

The Financial Secretary with Pay and Audit of Ac- 
counts. 

The Officer Commanding-in- Chief with the recruiting, 
training, discipline, distributioD, and command of the Army. 

Staff with the Troops. 

The foregoing principle of subdivision of duties obtains 
throughout the Army, the General Officers in command 
having under their orders a Staff with a like distribution 
of work. Thus thore is in each command a Commissariat 
and Transport Staff, an Ordnance Store Department, a 
Paymaster, and a Military Staff. 

The Military Staff is a growth of comparatively 
recent times. It was only in the 18th century that it 
arose in the form we now find it, and from that time has 
acquired gradually more and more importance. 

The explanation is simple. Formerly, when campaigns 
were conducted with small armies and extended perhaps 
over years, when the cultivation of the soil was not carried 
on to the extent now the case, and roads were few and 
bad, when both the theory and practico of war were in 
their infancy, the commanders stood less in need of the 
assistance of a staff. It was easy for one man to control 
small forces; the slowness of the operations gave time 
for deliberation before a move on the military chess-board 
was made ; and generally time was not of so much value 
in war. The backward condition of- agriculture, the low 
state of the military art, the absence of means of com- 
munication and especially of railroads, simplified the 
conduct of the campaign, both as regards the troops before 
the enemy and the care of their lines of communication. 
There were not, neither could there be, those complex 
strategical and tactical combinations which, skilfully 
carried out. lead to decisive successes. Lastly, the in- 
fantile state of the military art — whether military history, 
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statistics, geography, topography, or cartography — on the 
basis of which all operations are now grounded, set aside 
any necessity for careful preliminary study, and gave to 
the genius of the commander far more chances of success 
than is now the case. When war was thus, as it were, 
made in the dark by both sides, the balance of success, 
other conditions being equal, inclined to the side of genius. 
Now it is not so. Genius in these days, without a 
stratum of knowledge to back it, avails little. Wars are 
now conducted with such rapidity and with such large 
forces, that those nations which do not in time of peace 
apply themselves to the study of all possible theatres of 
war, do not scrutinise beforehand the military system and 
forces of their possible antagonists, do not keep a close 
watch on their neighbours' proceedings, do not keep pace 
with the times in the art of leading troops — those nations 
have no time to fill up the void of their military know- 
ledge when the time comes to make use of it, and must 
inevitably succumb to a better-prepared antagonist. 

Apparently the preceding remarks only prove that in 
the present day the higher commanders must have wider 
knowledge and training than of old. But well-versed 
chiefs are alone insufficient. The art of leading troops is 
now so complicated that there is no possibility of even the 
best-prepared commander being able to carry on the work 
single-handed. 

The function of the Staff is to render him assistance in J^jjy of 
cai*rying out the details of his command, and in conveying 
his orders to the troops, and to see that those orders are 
properly executed. The General, as his name indicates, 
applies his mind to general principles ; while his Staff look 
after the details. 

For the direction with skill of the movements of a large 
army, "the man who commands ought to have a hundred 
voices, a hundred eyes, a hundred ears. Those voices, 
eyes, and ears are the officers of his Staff." 

In these days of large armies and quick, rapid move- Stair has to 
ments, very important duties fall upon the Staff, not only w7r P ?n e time 
in the actual field, but in the preliminary arrangements of peace, 
for the campaign. 

It is the Staff which prepares the plans for the mobili- j^g*^ 
sation of the forces for war, and is concerned with their staff intho 
despatch to the frontier ; on those troops taking the field fieId - 
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the Staff carries out the details of the movements, guides 
the columns, reconnoitres in advance, gathers intelligence 
of the enemy, works out the details of the positions for 
encampments and bivouacs, and on the field of battle 
conveys the orders of the General, and sees that they are 
executed in accordance with his conceptions. 

An efficient Staff, then, is part of the military organi- 
sation of a State. "A good Staff," says Jomini, "has the 
advantage of being more lasting than the genius of a 
single man ; it preserves traditions ; it is the best, safe- 
guard of an army. It is to the army what a skilful . 
Minister is to the State. It seconds the chief when he is 
an able commander; it foresees and prevents failure when 
the general is unfitted to conlmand. , ' 
a staff has The acknowledgment of this principle has led all the 
permanent European States to organise the Staff on a permanent 
* hasis, and to give it a uniformity of training; for the 
operations of large forces in the field can only be con- 
trolled by the General-in-Chief, when his dispositions and 
orders are interpreted and carried out by the other 
Generals and Staff on one uniform system. 
Uniform This system of uniform training has been in vogne in 
staff d£° f Prussia since 1806-7, when it was introduced by Scharn- 
sirabie. horst, after the misfortunes of those years ; misfortunes 
which were within measurable distance of blotting out 
Prussia from the map of Europe. He subjected the whole 
Staff to one uniform education and training, the Staff of 
the troops coming up from time to time to Berlin to be 
attached to the Great General Staff, as it is called, and 
the members of the Great General Staff taking their turn 
" with the troops. Such is the system still in force, the 
entire training of the Staff coming in this way under the 
supervision of the Chief of the General Staff of the Army, 
Field Marshal Count von Moltke. This system has been 
gradually copied by all the Great Powers. 
But staff Although the Staff is acknowledged as an essential 
shod? alter- an( l permanent part of the Army, it is not desirable that 
Be^nentai on * cers should be continuously on the Staff, otherwise they 
^ epnen are to j Qge community of feeling and interest for 
the troops which is* so essential to the harmonious working 
of the Service. 

The English Staff ought to be, and probably is, second 
to none. The experience gained in quarters and in the 
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field in every corner of the globe, the constant interchange 
between staff and regimental service, the love of field 
sports, travel, and discovery in their widest sense inherent 
in the Anglo- Saxon race, all serve to make the British 
officer broad in his views, trustworthy in council, self*-' 
reliant, daring and active in execution. 

The Staff of an Army in the Field. 

When an army quits the base of operations and takes the jjjjjjjjy* 
field the General-in-Chief is relieved of all responsibility for Held into 6 
the supply of his army, and for the care and safety of his 
communications, by an officer of high rank called the 
General of Communications and Base, who, while under- 
taking these responsibilities, is in all respects subordinate 
to the General-in-Chief. By this arrangement the latter 
is relieved of an immensity of labour and detail, and is 
enabled to direct his attention solely to the beating of the 
enemy. 

Hence in all campaigns there is a division db initio of staff of Held 
the Staff into (1) Staff of the Field Force, (2) Staff of the stXrcom- 
Line of Communications. Both Staffs proceed together municatioM 1 
to the base of operations, but each have distinct duties 
and responsibilities, the latter Staff being subservient to 
the former. 

It is, of course, advantageous that the Line of Commu- 
nications Staff should reach the base of operations rather 
before the Field Force, in order to make preparations to 
receive the troops, improve the wharves and landing places, 
and prepare buildings or erect constructions for storing 
supplies ; but this is not always possible, especially when 
the place of debarkation is in hostile territory, and thus it 
usually happens that the base is established after the com- 
mencement of hostilities, and not simultaneously with 
their opening — as, for instance, in Egypt in 1882. 

Staff of the Field Force.— -The tables issued with Army staff of Flew 
Circular 186, of 1877, give the detail of the Staff of an 
Army Corps ; but as these tables are drawn up for a cam- 
paign in Europe, contemplating a Field Army of one or 
more Army .Corps, they are subject to modification when a 
small force is despatched from these shores. 

The table on page 9 gives the normal Staff for the 
different units for a campaign in Europe ; but, practically, 
although the general principles are adhered to, the Staff 
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for an expeditionary force is constituted for each campaign 
according to the nature of the enemy, the country, and so 
forth. 

Stop!? 1882 ^ e °* ^e Expeditionary Force to Egypt was as 
* follows : — 1 General Officer Commanding, with 4 Aides de 
Camp ; 1 Naval Aide de Camp, 1 Chief of Staff, with 2 
Aides de Camp; 1 Deputy- Adjutant General, 1 Deputy- 
Adjutant General (Intelligence Department), 3 Assistant- 
Adjutant and Quartermaster Generals, 2 Deputy- Assistant- 
Adjutant and Quartermaster Generals, 1 Officer Com- 
manding Royal Artillery (Brigadier General on Staff), 1 
Aide de Camp, 1 Brigade Major, 1 Officer Commanding 
Royal Engineers (Brigadier General on Staff), 1 Aide de 
Camp, 1 Brigade Major, 1 Commandant at Head Quarters 
(Assistant- Adjutant General), 1 Provost Marshal (As- 
sistant-Adjutant General), 1 Senior Commissariat Officer, 
1 Senior Ordnance Store Officer, 1 Chief Paymaster, 1 
Principal Medical Officer, 1 Sanitary Officer, 1 Principal 
Veterinary Surgeon, 1 Deputy Judge Advocate. 

Each Infantry Division : — 1 Lieutenant General, 2 
Aides de Camp, 1 Assistant- Adjutant and Quartermaster 
General, 2 Deputy- Assistant- Adjutant Generals, 1 Officer 
Commanding Royal Artillery, 1 Adjutant Royal Artillery," 
1 Officer Commanding Royai Engineers, 1 Adjutant Royal 
Engineers, 1 Senior Commissariat Officer, 1 Senior Ord- 
nance Store Officer, 1 Principal Medical Officer. 

Each Infantry Brigade : — 1 Major General, 1 Aide de 
Camp, 1 Brigade Major. 

Cavalry Division : — 1 Major General, 1 Aide de Camp, 
1 Assistant- Adjutant and Quartermaster General, 1 Deputy- 
Assistant- Adjutant General. 

Cavalry Brigade: — 1 Brigadier General, 1 Aide de 
Camp, 1 Brigade Major. 

The Staff of the Line of Communications is given in 
Chapter III. 
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Relations of a Staff Officer towards his Chief and other 
Officers. 

temper im- ^e main virtues a Staff Officer should possess are tact 
pt»rtant and command of temper ; if he has them not naturally, 
staff officer.* he must do his best to cultivate them. Abruptness or 
brusqueness are to be avoided. The most popular Staff 
Officers are those with a genial, considerate manner; 
if to that they add knowledge of their work, and are 
straight, just, and impartial in their dealings, they 
cannot fail to command respect, and the work required 
of others, whatever it may be, will be done cheerfully 
and well. 

staff officer The position of a Staff Officer in his relations with his 
p^Srand Chief, his colleagues on the Staff, and with regimental 
d .^ cat «P° 8i - officers is one of no little delicacy and difficulty, requiring 
relations the exercise of great tact in order that everything may 
General Ws wor ^ with smoothness and harmony, and to the advantage 
of the service. 

It must be remembered that the Staff Officer has to be 
the judge of matters, and propose and carry out measures 
far above the powers to whicb his army rank entitles him. 
He has an insight into matters which would otherwise be 
kept from him, and is brought into relations with persons 
of higher rank quite different from those usually obtaining 
between a subordinate and those in authority. In these 
circumstances the temptation is strong upon him to 
assume the authority of his Chief, especially in measures 
proposed or worked out by himself, and to forget that he 
is only preparing or executing the orders of his com- 
mander. 

These rocks he must carefully avoid. He must under- 
stand bow to fulfil his position without laying himself 
open to the charge of bragging or bumptiousness. He 
must have tact, discretion, and a zeal for the service 
which is free from all false ambition. 

The greater the confidence reposed in a Staff Officer 
by his General, and the greater his independence, the 
more careful must he be in all matters where impartiality 
and justice are required, and the more vigilant must he 
be against overstepping the measure of independence 
allowed him by his Chief. 
S^d* Tte Staff 0fficer will find constant opportunity of 
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anticipating his General's intentions, by preparatory 
arrangements, or of refreshing his Chief's memory, or 
of quietly settling trivial matters; thereby helping his 
Chief and enabling the latter to give his time to more im- 
portant matters, and not waste his strength upon details. 
All this must, however, be done without his hand being 
apparent, without fuss or ostentation, and without 
pushing himself forward. Even in difficult matters the 
Staff Officer must not let his efforts or his diligence be 
seen ; he must let it appear as if matters were arranging 
themselves. His General will not fail to see what is done, 
and will value his efforts the more. 

In the same way his tact will tell him not to show to 
the world the confidence reposed in him, nor to boast of 
it. On the contrary, he must feel that all his work is by 
order. 

In his relations with his colleagues he must be cordial ^J^JJJ^" 
and friendly, careful not to hurt their susceptibilities by offlcen. 
interfering with their legitimate work, or in other ways, 
so that there may be no friction. 

In his relation with Commanding Officers, he should 
always remember their rank and the respect due to it. In 
his position of Staff Officer, he may often recognise the 
incapacity of Commanding Officers, and may hear 
unfavourable opinions expressed of them by his General, 
yet his own bearing towards them must not be influenced 
in the least by the circumstance. 

A Staff Officer may be asked by a Commanding Officer 
for advice, or as to the views and intentions of the 
General on this or that matter. This is naturally due to 
the fact that he is in close relations with his Chief, is in 
the way of hearing the views and intentions of the 
latter, and in matters of correspondence and arrange- 
ment of detail is allowed a certain independence. In his 
answer he should be candid, and at the same time 
modest, without being indiscreet. He must, as a rule, 
limit himself in his answers to the ordinary conduct of 
business, and not enter into matters upon which the 
General alone can give a competent decision. His opinions 
can only be those of an individual. Common sense alone 
would dictate a certain reserve in these matters, for were 
his opinion often contradicted by the subsequent facts, its 
value would be materially depreciated. 
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With other officers he should neither pretend to be 
bursting with official secrets, nor need he speak un- 
necessarily on business matters. If he possesses tact, he 
will always know whether he can answer an officer's 
questions without being indiscreet or not. There are 
many subjects which can be learnt from a Staff Officer, 
before they are known through the routine channel; 
v as, for instance, whether leave applied for has been for- 
warded, the probable date of an inspection, and so forth. 
There is no objection to communicating facts of that kind, 
which enable an officer to make his arrangements. Other 
questions of an inconvenient nature can be turned off in a 
friendly manner with the exercise of a little tact, and at 
the same time without choking off his friend. 
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CHAPTER II. — OFFICE WORK. 

The regulations with respect to the general distribution 
of work among the officers of the Adjutant General, 
Quartermaster General, and Military Secretary's branch 



and XXI of the Queen's Regulations. 

To recapitulate them briefly : — To the Adjutant General's Duties of 
branch belong all questions connected with the enlistment, oenenS's 
service, discharge, interior economy, training and disci- branch - 
pline of the troops ; in time of war it is further charged 
with the replacement of casualties in men, horses, and 
material, and notes all changes in the ordre de bataille. 

Upon the Quartermaster General* 8 branch devolve all Duties of 
questions connected with the housing and sheltering of Saste? 1 
the troops, sanitary questions, collection of intelligence, {*J[}2£ rt 
and the transport or movement of troops. Its special 19X1 
duties in the field are to regulate the order of march ; to 
define the positions to be taken up by the troops; to 
direct the preparation of surveys ; to conduct reconnais- 
sances ; to collect information as to the enemy and local 
resources ; and to have a general direction over the rail- 
way, postal, signalling, and telegraph services. 

The Military Secretary is the confidential Staff Officer Duties of 
of the General. He keeps and registers the confidential j^JSry' 
correspondence of his Chief. Upon him devolve all ques- bnnoh. 
tions with regard to finance, honours, and rewards, pro- 
motions, retirements, and staff appointments. He collects 
the material for the official despatches to the Secretary of 
State, for the official letters to Head Quarters, Horse 
Guards, for letters on subjects not coming under the Ad- 
jutant and Quartermaster-General's branch, and prepares 
the rough drafts thereof. He acts as a buffer between the 
General and placehunters, and does the preliminary 
skirmishing with those numerous persons, military and 
civilian, who suppose they have " claims." The Military 
Secretary cannot issue orders under his hand, but must 
submit them to the Adjutant-General for publication. 
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sSi oSSoers some districts and stations abroad the work of all 
amaiga- three branches is carried on by one Staff Officer, who may 
mated in ^ an Assistant- Adjutant and Quartermaster- General or a 
Brigade Major, as the case may be. 

waracwf * n ** me °* war a ^^ e ^ °* *ke Staff and a Deputy- 
ofstllirand Adjutant-General Intelligence Department are appointed 
to an army in the field. The Chief of the Staff exercises 
general superintendence over the office, and is the ad Idtus 
of the General in conducting the campaign, taking as 
much as possible of the detail work off the shoulders of 
the General, and leaving the latter free to give his mind to 
the greater operations of war, the strategy of the cam- 
paign, and the tactical employment of the troops on the 
battle field. He must have the full confidence of the 
General; otherwise his zeal will be checked, his duty 
become difficult, and the army will soon perceive that he is 
not a man identified with and cognisant of the views and 
intentions of the commander, 
a stair The Deputy- Adjutant-General (Intelligence Depart- 

imeufgence, ment ) tne recipient of all information bearing on the 
also ' force, position, and organisation of the enemy, as well as 
any changes in his ord/re de bataille. All information 
collected by spies and any journals, despatches, <fcc, cap- 
tured from the enemy, are examined by him. He ques- 
tions all prisoners. The department under his orders 
supplements by reconnaissances in the theatre of war the 
information gathered by the Intelligence Department of 
the War Office, and the maps prepared by it in time of 
peace. Its function is also to complete the information as 
to the practicability of roads, to find out the resources of 
the occupied country in horses, supplies, industrial pro- 
ducts, <fec, which might be useful to the troops. 
aStaff Officer To the Head Quarters in the field should also be 
to control appointed a Staff Officer of tact and knowledge to con- 
Pr^and trol the telegrams and letters' of newspaper corre- 
spondents. 

a comman- & Commandant at Head Quarters for the higher units 
dantatHead is also appointed. He commands the escort, details the 
Quarters. pQg^ f or Head Quarters' camp duties, and sees that the 
Head Quarters are always provided with provisions and 
forage. He looks after the general disposal of the 
baggage, and regulates the quartering, marches, and 
police of the Head Quarters. . 
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Correspondence. 

Whatever the composition of the Staff of a General General ob- 
Officer may be, the Queen's Regulations, Section XXI, tJiEnaS-* 1 
Correspondence and Returns, specify clearly the different ing to 
heads of Departments at home, to -whom correspondence Authority, 
on the various subjects connected with troops has to be 
addressed. 

It must be clearly understood, however, that the General 
Officer decides on the spot all questions connected with the 
troops within his competence, and refers those only to 
Head Quarters at home, which he has not the power to 
decide. Every Officer is bound to exercise the functions 
of his office and to accept its responsibilities, one of 
which is the risk of error and the consequent adverse 
comments of superior authority. 

In forwarding correspondence on subjects which are not 
within their province to decide, General Officers must state 
their concurrence therein, or otherwise, and make such ob- 
servations, based upon matters within their own knowledge, 
as would enable the superior authority to come to a right 
decision without a second reference. 

On technical matters it is well to embody the profes- 
sional opinion of the head of the Department concerned. For 
instance, in matters relating to defences, constructions, 
and lands, the opinion of the Commanding Royal Engineer ; 
in sanitary matters, the opinion of the Principal Medical 
Officer ; in questions affecting the provisioning, quartering) 
or transport, the opinion of the Commissary General. As 
regards munitions of war, the Commanding Royal Artillery 
and Commissary General of Ordnance should be con- 
sulted. 

General Rules of Correspondence. 

Correspondence is conducted by means of (1) letters of Forms of 
a formal type, or (2) the less formal and briefer memor- ^ 8pond ' 
anda, and minutes. 

Letters are invariably used : — From an inferior to a Letters, 
superior, e.g., from a Regimental Commanding Officer to wbeniwed. 
the Staff Officer for submission to the General ; from the 
Brigadier to the Divisional Staff Officer, and so forth ; in 
opening correspondence on some new and important sub- 
ject, or in reviving an old subject. It is easier, moreover, 
for a subordinate to urge his views strongly in the form of 
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Pass 

memoranda. 



a letter, while maintaining due deference and respect 
towards his superior. 

A letter would be written in the case of a General 
calling to account a subordinate, thereby investing the 
matter with more importance. 

Custom and the usages of the service and discretion 
must dictate when memoranda and minutes can be em- 
ployed. 

Memoranda Memoranda are of two kinds — (1) Original Memoranda, 
u s " from a Staff Officer acting under the authority of his 
Chief, as a substitute for the formal letter, and (2) remarks, 
explanations, or replies relative to correspondence in hand, 
or more properly speaking minutes. 
Their em- Memoranda of the first kind are the chief means of 
pioyment. commTm i ca ting instructions or orders of a passing nature, 
when a formal letter is not deemed necessary, or when the 
matter is not of sufficient importance to encumber the 
order books. They are also used to convey information, 
call for information, correct misapprehensions, and so 
forth. 

When they affect several corps, and time does not press, 
the same copy may bear on its face the several addressees, 
one below the other, with the word "pass " above the 
uppermost, and "to be returned " after the lowermost. 
The various corps forward it to the next on the list, 
initialing and dating the memorandum before doing so, 
while the last on the list returns the memorandum to the 
office from which it originated. 

Sometimes the memorandum is taken round by an 
Orderly, in which case it is enclosed in an envelope, the 
latter being left open and the addresses of the various 
recipients noted on the outside. 
mmutes 06 ^ * s no * essen ^ a l ^hato the Commanding Officer or his 
Staff Officer should sign his initials to the receipt ; those 
of the Clerk will suffice, the only object of the signature 
being to fix the responsibility on one or other of the 
subordinates of the authority to whom it is addressed. 

In large commands the telegraph is employed for the 
transmission of orders, memoranda, and the like. 

Minutes are employed also at the War Office for com- 
munication between, or for circulating official letters or 
despatches among, the heads of Departments. 
On a letter or despatch reaching the War Office, it is 
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placed ill a cover called a " Minute Paper," and on tho 
outside of this Minute Paper is marked the registry 
number of the letter (in the War Office archives), the date 
of its receipt, and below are given the various heads of 
Departments to whom it is to be circulated in succession. 
Any remarks they may have to make on the contents are 
skown as minutes on the " Minute Paper ;" while drafts 
of any letters written in pursuance of decisions given 
are enclosed in the minute paper, and the numbers and 
dates of the letters are noted on the outside cover or 
" jacket." When the paper has to be circulated with all 
possible speed it is enclosed in a green cover. After the 
paper has gone the rounds, it is put away in the 
registry: 

When one Department of the War Office requires infor- 
mation from another Department, or has to address it on a 
subject which it is desirable to place on record, the minute 
is written on a Minute Paper, then sent to the Registry 
to have a number put to it, and afterwards sent to the 
addressee : thus it has become a permanent document in the 
War Office archives, and can always be traced. A minute 
is not always necessary, for much, of course, is arranged 
by verbal intercourse between heads of Departments. 



Form of Letters. 

When the letter form is used, the paper (foolscap) 
should be folded with a quarter margin, the margin being 
on the inside, so that when the letter or despatch is placed 
in the guard-book or is bound up, as the case may be, no 
portion of the writing may be hidden. 

In the upper corner (usually the left) should be shown 
the office of issue, the consecutive number the letter bears 
in the General Register, and if the letter is a confidential 
one it should be so marked. On the opposite upper corner 
(always the right) should be the place and date. 

In the Queen's Regulations it is laid down that letters 
are to be headed "From the General Officer Command- 
ing," " To the Adjutant General to the Forces ; " but the 
War Office practice (like other public offices) is to put tho 
name of the addressee at the bottom left-hand corner. 

In the case of a long letter, it is much better that it 
should commence " From the General Officer Command- 
(s. d.) c 
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Addressing 
and signing 
letters. 



Signing in 
absence of 
General. 



Signing by 
Staff Officer. 



Direct cor- 
respondence 
between 
Staff. 



ing," "To the Adjutant General to the Forces, Horse 
Guards," and then the recipient sees at once from whom 
the letter comes, without having to turn over several 
pages to find the signature. 

With regard to the addressing and signing of letters 
generally, the subordinate addresses 'the Staff Officer and 
not the superior direct. The subordinate Bigns it, and not 
his Staff Officer. This holds good throughout the grada- 
tions of rank. On the other hand, letters, memoranda, &c, 
from a superior to a subordinate are signed by the Staff 
Officer " By order," and are addressed to the subordinate, 
not to his Staff Officer. 

Letters to the War Office, to the Horse Guards, or to 
an. Officer superior in rank, should be signed invariably by 
the General himself. In the event of the General being 
absent on leave or sick, &c, the Officer in temporary 
command will sign " In the absence of the General Officer 
Commanding." If the General is absent on duty, " For 
General Officer Commanding, absent on duty." 

The Chief of the Staff is the only one who can sign 
" For the General Officer Commanding," and he then takes 
all responsibility for any action he may initiate. 

When a Staff Officer signs a memorandum or order, he 
should precede his signature by the words " By order."* 
This is unnecessary in the case of a letter, as the open- 
ing paragraph specifies that it is by direction of higher 
authority. 

In direct correspondence between officers of equal rank 
and authority, when neither is under the orders of the 
other, e.g., between Brigadiers, heads of Departments, &c, 
the one addresses the other and signs the correspondence 
himself. They may also employ their Staff in correspon- 
dence of a routine character, and, in these circumstances, 
the Staff Officer of the one addresses the Staff Officer of 
the other. 

When it is necessary for a Staff Officer to obtain an 
opinion from the head of a Department on any matter, the 
following methods are adopted according to the circum- 
stances of the case. If the head of Department is directly 

* The meaning of "By order" is, that I convey to you these 
instructions by order of an authority you are bound to obey, and not 
simply that the writer is acting under the orders of his own Chief. 
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under th* Staff Officer's Chief, the Staff Officer writes the 
matter in memorandum form, with the following note : — - 

Forwarded to the Officer Commanding Royal Artillery 
(or Principal Medical Officer, &c.) for remarks. By order. 

But if the head of Department is not under such com- 
mand, but belongs to some superior Staff, and the opinion 
is desired on some matter which need not be formally 
referred through the superior staff, the Staff Officer 
would either go personally or write a semi-official note 
that " the General would be glad of his opinion on the 
subject he transmits.' ' 

Officers of the Commissariat and Transport Staff andgj *"©* 
Ordnance Store Department are allowed to sign letters of mentaistaff. 
a routine character, not involving an expression of opinion, Th jjj^ pei " 
when addressed to superior authority, e.g., the Surveyor 
General of the Ordnance, " By direction of the General 
Officer Commanding." 

If there are any enclosures in a letter, they should be Enclosures, 
mentioned in the text, and across the margin a line drawn 
surmounted by the number. If there are several, a sche- 
dule of enclosures is sometimes forwarded. 

If a document, either from its being wante4 for record Betum of 
or for return elsewhere, is required back from a subordi- document8 - 
nate, a note should be made " To be returned ; " or, in the 
case of a letter to a superior, the return should be asked 
for in the text. In the event of nothing being said with 
regard to the return, the retention or return of the docu- 
ment will rest with the recipient. 



Receipt and Registry of Letters. Conduct of Business urith 
the Chief. 

At the War Office there is a regular branch for the first SSf?^* 6 " 
reception of letters addressed to the Under Secretary of war office. 
State, where they are all opened and registered before 
distribution to the Departments concerned. Those ad- 
dressed directly to Departments in the War Office are of 
course opened by the particular Department, and are then 
sent for entry in the W. 0. Register. 

In the same way, in all Staff offices, the letters should Jflfrtj^ 
be registered with an office number and the date of their offices, 
receipt. 

As a /rule the letters addressed to the General arei*"*"**- 
(s. d.) o % 
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General 10 opened by the General himself, who pencils in the margin 
How dealt the Departments to which they have to be circulated, and 
* lth * gives them to his Military Secretary to distribute. The or- 
dinary routine letters require no special attention from the 
General; but with regard to others upon which the General 
desires further information, or upon which he reserves 
his decision, it is the custom to write "Speak" in the 
margin, or to write the gist of the answer to be returned. 

Letters to Staff Officers direct are opened by those to 
whom they are severally addressed. 

The various Staff Officers on receiving their letters, or 
those addressed to the General which refer to their branch, 
proceed to deal with the different subjects, drafting a 
memorandum for subordinate Commanders, looking up 
former correspondence, preparing drafts for replies, and so 
forth. 

The ordinary correspondence that can be disposed of, 
except as to signature, by the Staff Officer, is laid before 
the General at his usual hour of business, the Staff 
Officer giving in a few words the contents ; but in the case 
of more important letters, all references likely to be asked 
for by the General should be at hand, and if necessary and 
if a technical matter the Staff Officer should have discussed 
the subject beforehand with the head of the Department 
concerned, so that the matter may be ripe for receiving 
the General's instructions thereanent.* 

The question as to whether a Staff Officer should 
express his views to his General will be dependent upon 
the relations between them and on the General himself. 
Some Generals, before coming to a decision, prefer to have 
another opinion; others prefer to form their own. But 
much will depend on the degree of confidence of the 
General in the knowledge, trustworthiness, and discretion 
of the Staff Officer. If the latter is asked for an opinion, 
let him give it modestly but decidedly, and, if necessary, 
adduce the grounds on which that opinion is based. 

• In some of the headquarter offices in India, a schedule of the 
documents upon which the chief's decision has to be obtained is sub- 
mitted to him together with the documents. In this schedule are 
shown the office number and nature of the documents and the remarks 
of the Staff Officer concerned. The chief records his decision on each 
subject in a column set apart for the purpose. 
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Should the General give a decision, which, in the 
opinion of the Staff Officer, is contrary to ihe regulations, 
let him draw with great deference his Chief's attention to 
it. If, however, the General holds to his decision, either 
because he reads the regulations in another sense, or does 
not appreciate their exact application, any further re- 
monstrance of the Staff Officer would be wrong and out 
of place. The Staff Officer is simply an executive officer 
of his Chief, and it lies entirely in the discretion of the 
latter to what extent he will listen to and accept the 
Staff Officer's opinion. 

In any case the decision must be framed in the sense 
intended by the General, whether the Staff Officer agrees 
or not. 

When the General has given his decision on the various 
papers, they are passed to the clerks for the fair copies to 
be written, when this is not done by the Staff Officer 
himself, and for registry. After being duly signed, they 
are transmitted to the persons concerned. Any letter 
of a confidential nature would be written by the Staff 
Officer himself, and a copy entered in a "Confidential 
Book " kept for that purpose under lock and key. 

Books for Registry of Correspondence, 8fc. 

Documents received in a Staff Office become as a rule Buie as to 
the property of that office. If, however, those documents JJ3E2n2h 
have merely to be transmitted to a higher office, or come 
from a higher office marked "To be returned," they will 
belong to that higher office. It will be for the Staff Officer 
to judge if it is necessary to keep copies of documents 
merely passing through his hands. 

In any case, whether letters are received, sent, or pass- xhe General 
ing through, a record of the fact and the proceedings con- BegUten 
sequent thereon are made in a book called the General 
Register. 

This is a War Office book of foolscap size, No. 193. 

The following is a common form of the entries in the 
case of an Assistant Adjutant-General's Office of a District, 
and applies generally, with modification, to all Offices. 
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If the document registered is a letter emanating from 
the office, it is so entered in the Third Column, and in the 
column " How disposed of " is entered the number of the 
guard-book in which it has been put away after its 
return, or the volume containing the copy, if not ordered | 
" To be returned." 

The Sixth Column ("Subject or Purport") can be 
extended so as to contain a very full extract of the 
contents if requisite. If it is probable that the papers 
will pass through the office more than once, sufficient 
room must be left in the "How disposed of" column 
to admit of a record of the various stages of the cor- 
respondence. 

When papers are simply to be transmitted, it is not 
usual to keep copies unless they are of importance and are 
to be sent out of the command. The copy would be 
written in the book kept for the purpose, and the remarks 
in the Register would show the book and page where 
copied. When no copy is kept, the entry in the Register 
would always enable the correspondence to be traced and , 
called for if necessary. 1 

All letters of the regular formal type emanating from 
the office itself, whether to superior or inferior, are 
copied in full, their entry in the Register being made in 
the usual manner. 

Circular memoranda (or pass memoranda), after return 
from the persons concerned, are usually kept in a guard- 
book. 

With regard to confidential communications, the entry 
would be made in the Register as usual, just sufficient 
information being given under the column " Subject " 
for the document to be recognised, and no more. ( 

The Register, then, gives a complete epitome of all the 
transactions of the office, and should be very carefully 
kept. It is the most important book in the office. 

In permanent offices in garrisons the letters not sent by 
the post are taken round by orderlies. Each orderly 
should have a memorandum-book, in which are entered all 
letters entrusted to him, with the 'Register number of 
the letter and the address of the recipient. There is a 
blank column for the recipient to place his initials and the \ 
time of receipt of the letter. 
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Principles of 
drafting 
letters, <fec. 



Orders and 
instructions. 



Orders con- 
veying 
blame and 
censure. 



Letters, Orders, and Instructions. 

In all correspondence, but especially in letters ex- 
pressings views or opinions, relating circumstances, &c, 
the style should be concise, logical, and clear, avoiding 
long periods, while the contents should be arranged ac- 
cording to the sequence of events, each new idea in a fresh 
and numbered paragraph. The essence of the matter 
ahould be at once entered upon without lengthy introduc- 
tion ; exaggerated expression should be avoided, the point 
strictly borne in mind, and only the interests of the ser- 
vice kept in view. 

In drawing up orders, instructions, &c, every word and 
every sentence should be weighed — not a syllable too 
much or too little. The individual drafting the order 
should be careful not to exceed his powers, or demand 
things which are contrary to the arrangements of higher 
authorities, or the execution of which is questionable. 
Further, the sphere of responsibility of subordinate 
authorities should not be unnecessarily infringed by 
arrangements and orders which might and should properly 
emanate from them. Such interference operates dis- 
advantageous^ by weakening the authority of those 
subordinates, and depriving them of their independence. 

At the beginning of each order, the motive for it 
should be briefly stated, without lapsing into prolixity and 
without adopting a tone which might look like a justifica- 
tion of the order. The order should be so clear and 
intelligible that there can be no doubt with regard to it, 
while the special mode of carrying it out is left to the 
subordinate to whom it is addressed. 

An order conveying blame and censure should never be 
sent until the subject-matter has been thoroughly sifted. 
If complaints are made against a subordinate authority, 
let the judgment be reserved in the first instance, and call 
upon the subordinate authority for a report, the com- 
plaint or irregularity being communicated to him as it 
stands and without addition. When the answer is 
received, an unbiassed judgment can be formed ; whereas 
by a premature decision, which has to be afterwards 
modified or reversed, authority is materially weakened. 

In cases where there are faults or omissions in corre- 
spondence, it is usually sufficient to return it for correction, 
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pointing out the regulations which apply to the case. 
But when mistakes occur frequently with the same 
office, leading to the belief that there is carelessness in 
the matter, and the General Officer considers it desirable 
to administer a rebuke, the latter should be drawn up 
in calm, temperate language. It will be usually sufficient 
to point out the irregularities, and require that more 
care be observed in the correspondence for the future. 

If there is more than one commanding officer implicated 
in these irregularities, it will be well to embody the rebuke 
in a general order. In this case the commanding officers, 
who were the cause of the order, should not be named ; 
such a course would serve no good purpose ; the rebuke 
will be sufficiently keenly felt from the circumstance of 
their omissions being made public. 

Incorrect views should be set right, not blamed. The 
refutation must be free from any personal allusion, and 
should deal only with the essence of the matter. That 
blind obedience which is required of the soldier is not 
necessary from commanding officers, who should be con- 
vinced by putting forward a more correct view of the 
matter in point than their own. Their free expression 
of opinion should be encouraged, without however allow- 
ing any controversy. 

When a serious rebuke is necessary it is usually written 
by the General Officer himself, or else dictated by him to 
the Staff Officer. In this the reprimand may be much 
softened by the way in which it is written without being 
weakened. It must be remembered that written words 
enter more deeply than those that are spoken, especially if 
censure is conveyed ; as such are never written without 
consideration or in the heat of the moment. The repri- 
mand must be earnest and dignified, without animus or 
bitterness ; but must be the outcome of pure zeal for the 
service, soldierly discipline, and the honour of the cloth. 

In correspondence with higher authorities, the tone 
should be neither cringing nor presumptuous, but 
straightforward and modest. 

The preceding considerations apply generally to the 
conduct of business by Staff Officers. In developing the 
subject further it will be convenient to consider the 
remaining duties — (1) under the ordinary conditions of 
peace, (2) at manoeuvres, (3) in time of war. 
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1. Office Work in Time of Peace.* 

Adjutant- General's Branch. 

Duties of Among the responsibilities which devolve upon the 
General's" Adjutant- General's branch, several subjects are included 
Branch. with which in practice he is very little troubled. Thus, 
•adciotSng. under the head of general efficiency is included the 
proper equipment and clothing of the troops — arms, 
accoutrements, clothing, and necessaries. In ordinary 
circumstances, however, all routine matters relating to 
the equipment of the troops are managed by direct 
correspondence between Officers Commanding Regiments 
and the Ordnance Store Office. It is only when excep- 
tional circumstances arise — demands for equipment in 
excess of prescribed scale, objections to articles on account 
of quality, pattern, <fec, or when differences arise with 
respect to the issue — that the superior military authority 
on the spot is required to take any steps in the matter. 

When the point at issue is referred to the General 
Officer Commanding, the latter either decides the matter 
on his own judgment, or assembles a Court of Inquiry to 
investigate the matter. He then either takes his decision 
or refers the matter to superior authority — in this case 
the Director of Artillery and Stores. For Regulations 
as to Boards, see Equipment Regulations, 1881. R.A.R. 
Vol.111. 

In a similar manner, all correspondence relating to 
demands for clothing — requisitions, size-rolls, <fcc. — passes 
direct from Officers Commanding Regiments to the Director 
of Clothing, Pimlico, who acts under the instructions of 
the Surveyor- General of the Ordnance. The articles are 
supplied direct from the clothing stores on the scales 
prescribed by regulation,! but any reports, complaints, and 
so forth are made by the Commanding Officer, through 
the Adjutant- Genera] of the District, and if these cannot 
be dealt with on the spot, the General Officer Com- 
manding refers them to the Director of Clothing. In 
the event of any delay in the supply, General Officers 

* See Queen's Regulations, Section XXI, Correspondence and 
Returns. 

t The Clothing Regulations, 1881. R.A.R., Vol. XI. 
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Commanding will report the circumstance to the Adjutant- 
General to the Forces. 

Annual reports on clothing made by Officers Com- ££^ on 
manding Regiments, &c, are sent to the Adjutant- clothing. 
General of the District, and are forwarded to the 
Adjutant- General, Horse Guards, with the remarks of the 
General Officer Commanding upon them. Regulations 
for assembling Boards of Survey are given in the 
Clothing Regulations, p. 102. 

Correspondence with reference to the formation of the Gymnastic 
annual gymnastic class for officers, on the 1st January, Cla88e8 - 
at Aldershot, and the half-yearly class for Non- Com- 
missioned Officers on 1st January and 1st July, now 
passes direct between General Officers Commanding and 
the Inspector of Gymnasia. The correspondence is done 
by the Adjutant- General of the District, while the route 
to proceed is issued by the Quartermaster- General of the 
District. 

Correspondence with regard to castings of horses falls JJJJJjjJ 88 of 
to the Adjutant- General of the District, the General Officer 
Commanding having to concur, the final approval resting 
with the Adjutant- General to the Forces. See Queen's 
Regulations, Section XL, and regulations relating to allow- 
ances, Army Regulations, Vol. I., Part III., Section XIX. 

General Officers Commanding make all arrangements for Traininpof 
the training of the Militia and Yeomanry within their Milltia ' &c * 
districts, applying at the end of each year to the 
Secretary of State as to the periods during which the 
training is to take place in the ensuing year. 

The transfer of men to the 1st Class of the Army Transfers of 
Reserve on the termination of their first period with the men * 
colours is carried out by Commanding Officers, but the 
transfer of men to serve with elder brothers, transfer of 
Non-commissioned Officers to permanent staff of Auxiliary 
Forces, transfer between Permanent Staff of different 
corps, are all arranged by General Officers Commanding in 
accordance with Queen's Regulations, Section XIX. 

Courts-Martial. — Applications for Court-Martial are Courts- 
prepared on Army Form B, 116, by the prisoner's Com- , Martial - 
manding Officer, and submitted to the District Adjutant- 
General. The form of application requires to be filled up 
with the description of Court applied for, the name and 
corps of prisoner, the place of trial, and the general 
character of the prisoner. With the application is f or- 
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warded the charge-sheet in duplicate (one copy to presi- 
dent, one filed with application) , the summary of evidence 
(sent to president), a .medical certificate, the prisoner's 
defaulter sheet, list of witnesses for prosecution and 
defence, and a statement showing by whom the prisoner's 
character and particulars of service are to be proved. 
(Army Form B, 296.) The last three are returned to the 
Commanding Officer with the notice of trial. 

The District Adjutant- General examines these documents 
and submits them to the General, who usually initials at 
the foot of the charge. The Staff Officer then issues the 
necessary order convening the Court, and writes on the 
Charge Sheet, " To be tried by District Court-Martial (or 
General Court-Martial*), and signs it " By Order." This, 
with the summary of evidence, is sent to the President of 
the Court, and is his authority for trying the man on the 
specific charge or charges. 
oTGentraf 8 Proceedings when complete are forwarded, except in 
and DhTtrict the case of a General Court-Martial at home, to the 
Couits-Mar- General Officer having power to confirm the finding and 
sentence of that particular Court, and are then examined 
and laid before the General by the Staff Officer with such 
remarks as he may think proper to submit. 

If the Court is to reassemble for revision, an order 
must be issued to that effect. 

If confirmed, extracts are made into a book kept for 
that purpose. The proceedings go to the Regiment for 
promulgation, and are afterwards returned, to the Adju- 
tant-General of the District for the information of the 
General Officer Commanding, who sends them to the 
Judge Advocate General. 
5 r ^5- ng8 Regimental Courts-Martial come under the General's 
mental notice at the next annual inspection. 

courts-Mar- General Officers Commanding are held responsible that 
Court-Martial Returns are carefully examined, and any 
irregularities brought to the notice of the Commander-in- 
Chief. 

Boards. Boards for examination of Officers and Medical Boards 
upon officers abroad, are applied for to the District 
Ad jutant- General. 
Confidential Confidential Reports of Inspection. — The forms are two 
in number : (1) relates toaregiment generally, its efficiency, 
discipline, conduct, equipment, training, <fcc, sent to the 
• If his Chief has the power to convene Greneral Courts-Martial. 
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Adjutant General ; (2) a detailed report on each officer 
separately, his services, qualifications, and efficiency, sent 
to the Military Secretary. The opinion of the Command- 
ing Officer is recorded separately, and when practicable 
is written in the General's presence, 

Returns. — The Returns required to be furnished by Returns. 
Regiments and General Officers Commanding are detailed 
in the Queen's Regulations, Section XXI. 

Regimental District Commanding Officers correspond Conduct of 
through General Officers Commanding, addressing the offlcei^Com- 
proper Staff Officer. They render monthly returns to the gJ^JjjJJ J tal 
District Adjutant General, with a copy to the Adjutant District!* 
General to the Forces, of all troops in their district, the 
number of recruits enlisted, and their disposal. 

Each Militia regiment renders a separate monthly 
return to the Adjutant- General of the District. 

Beyond the statement of numbers of recruits enlisted 
and their disposal, the Officers Commanding Regimental 
Districts correspond on recruiting questions direct with 
the Inspector General of Recruiting in London. 

Officers Commanding Regimental Districts, after con- 
sultation with Militia Commanding Officers, submit to 
General Officers Commanding dates and places for the 
training of each battalion. 

Annual Inspections of Infantry Auxiliary Forces are inspection of 
made by Officers Commanding Regimental Districts, but if Auxiliary 
sent to a large tactical station the General Officer there 0Tcet ' 
in command arranges specially for their inspection. 
Similar arrangements are made for the inspection of 
Cavalry and Artillery Auxiliary forces, by Lieutenant- 
Colonels of Cavalry Districts and of Artillery Sub-Dis- 
tricts, who correspond with the District Adjutant- General. 

Quartermaster* General's Branch. 

In time of peace the Quartermaster-General's branch is Duties of 
principally occupied in carrying out the various duties 2a«J? r " 
connected with the moving and quartering of troops ; and General's 
secondly at some stations with the collection of intelli- Branch> 
gence. 

Movements of troops are performed under authority of Movements, 
a document called a Route, conveying the delegated power 
of Her Majesty for the movement, signified through the 
Secretary of State of War. A Route is absolutely neces- 
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sary in the United Kingdom, no matter what the strength 
of the party may be, in order to legalise the drawing of 
billets, requisitioning carriages, and so forth. The pay- 
ment to a railway or steamboat company is usually effected 
by means of a passage warrant : a voucher enabling the 
company to recover the money afterwards. 

This Route can be issued by the District Quartermaster 
General when the party is not travelling beyond the 
limits of the General Officer's command ; if beyond, appli- 
cation must be made to the Horse Guards, or, if in Ire- 
land, to Dublin. There are certain exceptions to this 
general rule, which are specially provided for by regulation. 

In ordinary circumstances the Route must be obtained 
before the move can take place, but in urgent circum- 
stances not admitting of delay the movement can be 
ordered, and a covering route applied for afterwards. 

Barracks. With regard to quartering troops in barracks, the District 
Quartermaster- General determines the barracks each corps 
will occupy, but the charge of barracks and their interior 
appropriation are commissariat duties. 

Canteen*. Regimental canteens accounts are sent quarterly to the 
District Quartermaster- General, who audits them, sees that 
the canteen regulations are complied with, and forwards 
them to the Horse Guards. 

Amy sig- Correspondence with reference to the army signalling 

©Sang?"* classes and cooking classes,* formed at Aldershot, consti- 
tutes part of the work of the District Quartermaster- 
General. 

intelligence. The collection of intelligence with regard to the local 
resources, roads, and so forth, of the country round or in 
the vicinity of certain stations abroad, and a study of its 
topographical features, with a view to possible utilisation 
in the event of war, form an important branch of the 
duties of the Quartermaster- General's Department. The 
material for a comprehensive report should be carefully 
collected and collated, and a copy sent to the Intelligence 
Branch at the Horse Guards, through the Quartermaster- 
General. 

Staff Work at Manceuvres. 

When autumn manoeuvres are held in this country, Staff 
Officers have sometimes to accompany their Generals to 
take part in them. 

* JSach Begiment must have a trained Sergeant Cook. 
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The district in which the manoeuvres are to be held is IMftrict ,OT 
usually determined beforehand by the War Office, and in 
order to facilitate adjustments with landowners and farmers 
with respect to damage to crops, a local commission of 
influential landowners is appointed for the settlement of 
claims. 

The ground having been selected, and the troops tran- 
sported to the spot, arrangements for a mimic campaign 
have to be considered, with as much approximation to 
what would happen in real warfare as is possible. 

To this end the drawing up of the " general idea," i.e., 
the strategical supposition which underlies the operations 
of the day or days, requires careful consideration. 

The General Idea and the Special Ideas. 

Briefly the " general idea " indicates the general military J^ffJJJj^. 
situation of the two opposed commanders, and is binding Sdeaa. " P * C ^ 
for both. It may indicate the strategical situation of the 
opposed detachments for several days, but the nature of 
the ground and other circumstances may make it neces- 
sary for some other idea to regulate the subsequent 
manoeuvres. The military situation may be most con- 
veniently changed at any time by unexpected reports (sup- 
posed) of events occurring beyond the battle-field, e.g., 
approach of a hostile detachment from an unexpected 
direction. But in any case the 4 * general idea" should 
only communicate to each commander what is evident to 
him from the general military situation, and what he would 
know in war, or could learn from the means at his disposal. 
It may prescribe the defensive for one of the commanders, 
or cause both sides to take the offensive. 

Hence in drawing up the general idea we should aim at General 
* clearness and simplicity. It consists of two parts. idea * 

First, the general military situation should be intelli- 
gibly given in a few words. It is not necessary that we 
should suppose the operations of large armies. A mixed 
brigade, for instance, may be supposed to be the advanced 
guard or the flanking detachment of a division or army 
corps operating singly. 

Secondly, the " general idea " gives the general tasks of 
the two commanders. Although these should be indicated 
with precision, they should not necessitate a definite mode 
of solution, but should give latitude for a variety of corn- 
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binations. The points must be indicated from which the 
operations commence, and must be so selected that the 
opposing sides do not fail to come into collision. For 
instance, if one side has to occupy any given point or to 
destroy a certain section of railway, and the other side has 
to prevent this if possible, it would be manifestly incor- 
rect to select the point of departure of the one detachment 
at a day's march from the point, and the point of departure 
for the other at two days' march. 

Having then fixed upon the "general idea," we come 
next to the " special ideas," quite distinct in character. 
Sea* 81 " 8 ? ec ^ a ^ ^ eas>1 define the special circumstances 

Stems, -^hich guide the operations of each of the contending 
parties, and indicate the immediate object to be attained. 
They are given out for one day only, and from the 
situation at the close of the day a new departure can be 
taken, if necessary. 

The special ideas for the manoeuvres of subsequent days 
can in general be prepared beforehand, but should only 
be finally determined and issued the day before the 
execution. 

Hence the special idea for one side should not refer to 
that for the other side. They should not be in the form 
of orders, and care must be taken that the respective 
tasks set are not capable of being carried out in an unex- 
pected (and yet perfectly correct) manner, defeating the 
intended course of the manoeuvres. 

The simple circumstances of actual war should serve as 
the guide. At the commencement there should be brief 
intelligence of the enemy, and then the tasks. 

Simplicity and clearness in the drawing up are in this 
case also the chief points to be attended to ; the tasks 
must not contain too many details, which would trammel 
the free resolution of the commanders, and render the 
situation an artificial one, and must be of such a character 
as to guide the commander's decision in the desired 
direction, without limiting him to a single mode of 
solution. 

It is by no means necessary that the special ideas should 
bring the two sides into direct collision. On the contrary, 
suppositions which lead to flank collisions are often most 
instructive, and show the ability of the commander to 
deploy rapidly from column of route for battle towards a 
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flank, and also test his arrangements for discovering the 
enemy's position. 

As regards the distribution of the troops, it is generally Distribution 
desirable to make the two sides of unequal strength, 0,Tpo °P a * 
giving the preponderance to that side which from the 
general plan of the manoeuvres has to gain ground to the 
front. The particular arm with which it should be rein- 
forced will depend chiefly on the ground. 

Should it be necessary for reasons connected with 
manoeuvring ground or for convenience of camps that 
the direction of the operations be materially changed, 
this can be effected, with semblance of reality, by causing 
new information to be introduced in the special ideas. 

In the special ideas are indicated the troops at the 
disposal of the commander for the execution of his task, 
and the place and hour of their rendezvous and departures, 
respectively. If these arrangements are left to the com- 
mander himself, it is possible that no collision will take 
place. 

Duties of Staff Officers with the General Officer Superin- 
tending the Manoeuvres. 

Let us suppose that the troops have reached the Preliminary 
manoeuvre ground, and have been divided into two manauvres. 
bodies placed at some distance apart. On the day prior 
to the commencement of the manoeuvres a state of war is 
declared, and the two forces place outposts in proper 
form. The Head Quarters of the Superintending General 
would be fixed at some intermediate point between the 
two forces, and thence he would inspect, or cause to be 
inspected, the outposts. The position of the outposts 
would then be corrected if necessary. 

For the next day's work the Staff Officer will take the 
General's instructions on the following points : — 

1. The distinguishing signs of the respective contending 
forces : whether helmets and forage caps, or one side with 
branches on the helmets, Lancers with furled or unfurled 
flags. 

2. The commanders of the forces for the day. 

3. Clothing and equipment of the troops. 

4. Number of rounds for infantry and artillery. 

5. List of umpires for the day. 
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6. Appointment of rendezvous for the respective forces 
(to be communicated separately). 

7. Arrangement for an orderly officer, trumpeter, and 
mounted orderlies for the General Officer superintending, 
and hour and places where they have to report them- 
selves. 

8. Giving out the general idea to both sides, and the 
special ideas (sealed) to each side separately. With the 
special ideas are also sometimes given in a sealed letter 
the troops to furnish the outposts at the end of the day, 
a^d the place and hour, of their rendezvous. 

9: Arrangements as to the hour at which the orders of 
each commander have to be sent in to the General. This 
should usually be the evening before, so that the General 
may have an opportunity of changing the orders in the 
event of these not being likely to lead to a collision. 
nuHes^of The Superintending General, in his functions as urn- 
superintend- pire in chief, is assisted by his staff and by a senior 
ing General, umpire and assistant umpires appointed for each of the 
contending forces. 

The attitude of the General and of the umpires 
would be simply observant, and they should not hamper 
the commanders by their immediate presence. In- 
structions or advice to commanders are out of place, as 
such would not be forthcoming in war. Irregularities, for 
the same reason, would be left uncorrected, and reserved 
for the critique at the end. Strong or hasty judgments, 
or expressions of opinion as to the behaviour or the com- 
manders, are also wrpng. 

Every phase of the proceeding should be closely scanned 
by one or other of the umpires, who should be able at any 
time to make a report, and give an opinion to the General. 
In the event of a commander making important changes 
in his proceedings, he should be questioned as to the 
causes which led to these changes, and be required to give 
copies of the reports upon which they were based. 
The critique. The critique at the end of the day, in presence of the 
senior officers, should be short and to the point. The com- 
manders should read their respective tasks, and then state 
their course of action, and any orders or reports they may 
have received during the day. This is done so that the 
officers present may understand the scope of the proceed* 
ings. 
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After Commanding Offioers have explained their opera- 
tions fully, and given any information required by the 
umpires, these latter retire to consider their decision on the 
day's proceedings. The decision arrived at, together with 
the grounds upon which it is based, is communicated by 
the senior umpires to the Superintending General, who 
then reviews the proceedings and adds to, or modifies, the 
opinion of the umpires as he may think proper. 

Duties of Staff Officers with Officers commanding one 
of the opposing forces. 

If the Staff Officer's Chief has a command, the former 
must watch the manoeuvres attentively, and understand 
the object of everything that is done, so as to be able to 
grasp the sense of any order he may have to convey. A 
nod of the head and a few words must often suffice to 
indicate to the Staff Officer the person to whom the order 
is to be taken, and its purport. It will also be his province 
to assist in drawing up the orders. These orders would 
differ according as to whether they are for a simple march, 
or for the attack or defence of a position. 

The orders drawn up by each commander for the next Drawing 
day's proceedings will be based on the general and special orderB " 
idea ; the reports of his own patrols and his own observa- 
tions made within the limits of his outposts. They should 
be short and to the point, and set forth the following 
points : (1) place and date of issue ; (2) position of enemy j 
(3) intention ; (4) point of assembly ; (5) time of assembly; 
(6) time of departure; (7) order of march; (8) direction of 
march ; (9) position of commander. In the defence, time 
of occupying the position. 

Details, Ruch as despatch of patrols, detachments, &c., 
mode of attack, distribution of troops in a position, defen T 
sive works, position of reserves, &c., would be added ao* 
cording to circumstances* 

With regard to orders in general, Count von Moltke has 
written as follows : — 

The order should contain all (but only so much) that the subordi- Count ton 
nate cannot independently determine. It will give the result of the Moltke on 
intelligence that has been received — the general situation — so far as is oraer8, 
necessary to enable the subordinate to judge correctly the purport of 
the task entrusted to him. All reasons for the orders — all political 
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should the intentions of the commander be made known, as unforeseen 
eiroumstances may change the condition of things in a few hours. The 
commander will always be present when the decisive blow has to bo 
struck, and will then and there carry into execution what is prac- 
ticable. 

On the other hand, the order states briefly and precisely what the 
units, divisions, &c. — the advanced guard, flanking detachments, as 
the case may be — have to do ; whether to remain still or to move off, 
and, if so, in what direction. 

In this, also, as little should be prescribed as possible. There might 
be reasons, unknown at head quarters, which would render it desirable 
for one corps to move off at 5 o'clock, the other at 6 ; or for one to 
march in three instead of two columns ; or for it to march through 
this instead of through that village. If the corps are close together 
and a collision with the enemy is expected, or if we are advancing to 
fight, it will be, of course, necessary to specify definitely for each unit 
the place and hour of departure, the number of columns and their 
directions of march, the hour of repast, the place and hour of arrival, 
the position of the main body, the conduct of the advanced guard, and 
so forth. At the same time, a certain freedom must always be allowed 
the units. Being constituted to act more or less independently, they 
should be able to carry out the intentions of the commander-in-chief 
according to their own judgment, as the circumstances can never be 
foreseen. It is quite sufficient to say, " The division will reconnoitre 
the ground on the right flank." It would be wrong to add that this 
is to be done by one officer and 20 men. In the event of failure, the 
commander of the detachment would maintain that he would have 
employed 40 men, had he not been bound by his orders. 

In some circumstances the order may regulate the movements for 
more than one day in advance ; at times it is impossible to do so for 
even one day. Change in an order after issue is sometimes unavoid- 
able, but none the less an evil. Though theoretically so easy to 
change the direction of movement of a corps, it is not so in practice, 
when the strength of the troops has been taxed to the utmost by 
marching, when detachments have been sent away, reinforcements are 
on the road, supplies arranged, transport detached, and most probably 
an action to be broken off. In a forward movement no mention of a 
retreat should be made. A retreat must be preceded by a defeat, and 
in such cases we can very seldom determine beforehand the direction 
in which it will be possible to retire. It will depend partly on *he 
enemy, and consequently should be ordered verbally, according to the 
foice of circumstances. 

Every order must indicate the place to which the commander will 
transfer his head quarters ; and, under certain circumstances, where 
he is to be found during the march or during the engagement. 

Lastly, the hour of issue must be shown, so that a judgment can be 
formed under what circumstances the order was framed — circumstances 
which, by some important event or other, may have undergone an 
essential change since that hour. 

With regard tx> the forms to be observed, it should be mentioned 
that the order should be addressed to the commander and not to the 
detachment, as in the field the influence of the individual quiokly 
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takes the place of the abstract title of the office j and lastly, with a 
yiew to saying time, that the order be issued simultaneously to all the 
oommanders. 

It is important that each commander should know what orders the 
Others have received. He then sees what roads are appointed for his 
neighbour's march, and consequently debarred to his own. He can 
also estimate where the other detachments, Ac., will be at a certain 
hour, and so forth. Special communications for the separate detach- 
ments may be added at the end, or be separately sent. 

The style of the order should be simple and definite. No expres- 
sions are to be used, such as " leaving it for consideration whether to 
attempt," or " where possible," or the like. What is ordered must be 
carried out ; but, at the same time, nothing should be ordered which 
is not practicable. For instance, wide-sweeping movements of weak 
isolated detachments through extensive woods upon the rear of the 
enemy, and such like. 

Many orders sent in give a detail which should be left to the indi- 
vidual who is charged with carrying it out, and who is responsible for 
doing so. If the individual to whom the conduct of the manoeuvres 
is entrusted looks at the matter from the right point of view, his 
order will, from what has been said, be concise, and only include what 
is necessary— -the execution being always left, as far as possible, to the 
individual on the spot. 

For the purpose of seeing that the order is complete, 
let the issuer place himself in the position of the recipient. 
Nothing that is necessary for the recipient to know should 
be omitted; on the other hand, all details should be 
omitted which cramp the free action of the subordinate. 

One of the essential qualities of a general is to ensure the execution 
of his orders by the clear manner in which they are given. The 
drafting of orders is a very important matter; insight, character, 
capacity all show themselves there.— Jokini. 

An order is short when it does not contain one word too much % 
complete, when there is not a syllable wanting ; clear, when it can be 
comprehended at once by the meanest intellect; precise, when it 
answers the questions — from whom ? to whom ? when ? and where ?— 
Von Hakdeggk 

Every order should have at the commencement or in princes i 
the margin the order of march or order of fighting (ordre *° 
de bataUle) corresponding to the object to be attained. up * 

With regard to orders for the march, the object, 
strength, aid composition of advanced guards, &c, the 
order of march, &c. See " Marches." 

With regard to orders for fighting, they will vary 
according as to whether the offensive is to be taken 
against the enemy, or whether the matter in hand is the 
defence of a position. 
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In the former case the following points should be clearly 

brought out : — 

1. Intelligence as regards the enemy. Object of the 
engagement, and the general circumstances under which 
it takes place, taking care not to go into details. 

2. Duty of the advanced guard : its time of departure 
and direction of march (special orders are given to the 
commander of the advanced guard, often verbally). 

3. Time of departure of the main body, and order of 
march ; the roads to be taken, place and hour of halt. At 
what hour certain points must be passed. 

4. Strength and composition of each column, if newly 
formed. 

5. Object which each column should have in view. 

6. Time of departure of each column, or the rendezvous 
with time of arrival there. 

7. Time of the attack. 

8. Position of the commander (usually with the ad- 



9. Orders for the ammunition columns, baggage, and 
trains (not at manoeuvres). Line of retreat and places of 
assembly thereon are, if given at all, given verbally. 

Little should be prescribed as to the fight itself, for 
"Nothing happens so often as the unforeseen." It would 
be entirely out of place to prescribe in the orders what 
should be done under a variety of different circumstances. 
For a defensive position :— 

1. Intelligence of the enemy; general intention and 
circumstances. 

2. Site of the position. 

3. General distribution of the troops upon the position 
according to the ordre de batailU (the commanders of the 
tactical units fix the details). 

4. Duty of the advanced guard, if any, and of the out- 
posts, whence the enemy may be expected, and how and 
where he is to be met. 

5. Patrols and detachments. 

6. Arrangements for strengthening the position. 

7. Position of the commander. 

8. Arrangements for the ammunition columns, baggage 
and trains, places for the bearer companies and field 
hospitals (in the field). 

Verbally. Line of retreat and places of assembly. 
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Umpires and Staff Officers employed as such should care- Umdra. 
fully watch the tactical situation at the time of the troops ^ dotl 
coming into collision, as it is an important part of their 
duty to give a decision upon it, either at the time or in 
the subsequent report to the Superintending Officer. 

Their decision should be based on a full consideration of 
all the following points : (1) the number of the opposed troops, 
bearing in mind that too much stress must not be laid on 
superiority of numbers, as there are many instances in 
military history when a small number of men have beaten 
off a far superior force ; (2) the moral impression which 
would be produced by like circumstances in war, e.g., 
moral effect of a sudden appearance of troops, and an 
immediate attack with the bayonet before the enemy 
recovered from his surprise, &c. ; (3) the formation at the 
time of collision, whether it was one suited to the circum- 
stances or not; to judge of this it will be frequently 
necessary for an umpire to dismount from his horse to see 
if the attacking party is covered during its advance by a 
fold of the ground ; (4) the effect of the different arms, e.g., 
a battery, the flanks of which are protected by infantry, 
can hold out against the enemy's fire until but two men 
remain to serve the gun ; a squadron, on the other hand, 
which remains halted within a few hundred yards of 
infantry, should be put out of action, and its commander 
reported to the General; while cavalry cannot attack 
infantry in good order and prepared for them ; (5) the 
advantages and disadvantages of the ground for attack and 
defence. Here the ground should be noted as affecting the 
action of the different arms, the nature of the buildings, 
woods, &c. 

The decision must be based on tactical grounds alone. 

Staff Work in the Field. 

Framing Orders in the Field. 

The remarks made in the preceding pages with refer- gjjjjj 1 
ence to the framing of orders for manoeuvres apply e e 
generally to the preparation of orders in the field, with 
this difference, that clearness and precision are of still 
more importance in time of war. 

Further, the carrying out of military operations with 
the precision and certainty necessary to success depends 
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to a great extent upon the orders reaching the com- 
manders concerned at the right moment. 
: Simple though these requirements may appear in 
theory, in practice it is. very different. The uncertainty 
as to the enemy's situation, the bustle, and the strain of 
active operations are antagonistic to precision in orders, 
while their opportune arrival at destination may be pre- 
vented by such common occurrences as an orderly missing 
the road or falling into the enemy's hands. 

Nevertheless, as the enemy will be at equal disadvantage 
in these respects, and as " the successful General is the 
one who makes the fewest mistakes," we must do the best 
that the circumstances admit. To this end we must aim 
at (1) obtaining accurate knowledge of the enemy's pro- 
ceedings, concealing at the same time our own, and (2) 
method in the distribution of orders. 

It has been well said that " knowledge of the enemy's 
proceedings forms the basis of all plans and movements in 
war." By this it is not meant that we should make our 
action dependent on that of the antagonist, or limit our- 
selves to parrying his blows, but that we should use the 
knowledge gained in order to lay down the law to the 
enemy and fight him in positions of our own selection, 
bebasedon Knowledge of the Enemy's Proceedings. — In order to 

knowledge understand an enemy's proceedings, and infer therefrom 
proceedtags. n ^ s intentions, it is the duty of the Staff to study in peace 
his organisation, order of battle, and his system generally 
of conducting war. With this knowledge, as a basis, the 
Staff is enabled to estimate at their proper value the 
information obtained during active operations from the 
local population, spies, newspapers, or the telegraph. But 
such information, although it may throw light on the 
general situation, will rarely suffice as the groundwork of 
our proceedings. It must be supplemented by observa- 
tion on the spot. This is the work of the cavalry, which, 
by the rapidity of its movements, anticipates events. Its 
function is to discover the enemy's marching columns, 
his camp, his outposts, and to keep them in view ; to 
capture orderlies, seize the post and the telegraph books, 
and tap the telegraph wires. The intelligence shown by 
the cavalry in drawing the proper inferences from what it 
sees, and in the reports it sends to the rear, is the criterion 
of its efficiency. 
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If the enemy's cavalry is doing its work well, a recon- 
naissance in force may be necessary in order to find out his 
strength and position. This reconnaissance in force should 
oblige the enemy to show his hand, and after the resulting 
fight we can ascertain from the prisoners and from the 
numbers on the coats of the dead, the regiments and 
corps which have taken part, and thence often infer the 
nature of the hostile force in the neighbourhood. Whilst 
the fight is proceeding, well-mounted Staff Officers should 
endeavour, by making a detour round the flanks, to pene- 
trate the enemy's veil and observe the heart of his 
positions. 

From all these sources information is obtained, upon 
which an idea is formed of the enemy's situation. 

The difficulty is to estimate the reports at their true 
value. It is from a mass of false, confused, and uncertain 
information that the small kernel of truth has to be dis- 
covered. Good reporting is as difficult as the drawing up 
of good orders. Accuracy is the main point. 

To report that no enemy has been met with is just as 
necessary as to report his presence. The certainty of the 
commander is increased from the circumstance that this 
negative information supplements the positive. The 
cavalry should also report what it learns from hearsay, 
distinguishing such information from what it actually 
sees. 

As a rule it is well that the cavalry should have some 
definite task, whether it be to discover the position of a 
hostile camp, to find out whether a certain village or vil- 
lages are occupied, whether the enemy's troops have 
reached a certain line, whether troops are moving by a 
certain railway or road, and so forth. A definite task will 
induce clear reports. 

In order to see much, and at the same time to veil the 
movements of their own army, the cavalry should spread 
over a wide front, but. the veil should not be so thin as to 
admit of the enemy penetrating. There must be large 
supporting bodies of cavalry in rear to prevent this. 

While we are endeavouring to find out all we can about 
the enemy, he will be endeavouring to do the same with 
regard to us. The result will be that the opposed cavalry 
will come into collision. Success will lie with that one 
which is superior and paralyses the action of the other* 
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Oar own As further means to concealing our proceedings from 
proceedings enemy, we must remove all unauthorised persons from 
must be the vicinity of the troops, punish all spies with the utmost 
concealed, rigour, and, above all, keep our plans secret. The inten- 
tions of the commander should not be made generally 
known until the moment arises for their being put into 
execution. To this end, when important movements are 
impending, no Staff Officer should know more than is 
necessary for the due performance of his special duties, 
and the little he knows should not be read in his face by 
the ever-present newspaper correspondent, be he ever so 
wily. 

tn?d£tribu- Method in the Distribution of Orders. — Method in the 

tion of orders distribution of orders is of great importance, A fixed hour 
important. eac ]j should be appointed by the Commander-in-Chief 
for the issue of orders, and the subordinate general officers 
will endeavour, as far as possible, to have a fixed hour 
for the issue of their orders. It must be remembered that 
orders have to pass through many hands before they reach 
the units lowest in the scale : battalions, squadrons, and 
batteries. These latter should, if possible, receive their 
orders at the latest before night has far advanced. 

Any want of regularity in the hours appointed by the 
highest authority is reproduced with the authorities of 
lower degree, and may lead to recriminations against the 
chiefs, and be prejudicial to discipline. 
Extractions arrangements of a commander for a given operation 

of war may be communicated to the troops as (1) orders : 
army orders, army corps orders, divisional orders, brigade 
orders, <fcc, &c, or (2) instructions, 
instructions. Instructions are those communications issued by superior 
authority to the commander of a body of troops detached 
upon some independent operation, when such superior 
authority is likely to be too distant to exercise control, 
and the commander so charged will be thrown on his 
resources for some -days. Instructions therefore differ 
from orders in not being so detailed or so binding ; they 
contain rather leading ideas for the guidance of the subor- 
dinate in forming independent resolutions. They set 
forth the views and wishes of the superior authority, but 
leave the execution to the subordinate. 

Instructions are applicable to the following cases : an 
army corps detached from an army, or a division detached 
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from an army corps, upon some independent operation, 
such as the protection of the flank of an advancing army 
or army corps against hostile enterprise, or in pursuit of a 
beaten enemy, or when separated from the army or army 
corps by a more or less impassable obstacle. Again the 
advanced guard of an army, or the Cavalry Divisions in front 
of an army, would in many cases be provided only with 
instructions, the situation not being clear enough to admit 
of the more definite order. 

Orders are, on the other hand, more decided and de- Orders, 
tailed, being based on some definite knowledge of the 
enemy's circumstances. But even an order must not be 
regarded as a law which cannot be broken. On the con- 
trary, it ceases to be binding as soon as the circumstances 
in which it was framed have ceased to exist. A subor- 
dinate must be always ready to assume the responsibility 
of taking an independent resolution when the circum- 
stances change. 

Hence an order should, as a rule, only contain what 
is required to be done; the how (when no co-operation with 
others is required), must be left to the individual en- 
trusted with the execution. It, should be clear, precise, 
and definite, and should leave no doubt as to what is 
required to be done in the circumstances in which it was 
written. 

Each commander gives orders only to those units Sphere of 
immediately under him, and avoids all reference to the JSy^ot to 

Components of those Units, be infringed. 

For instance, the Commander of an Army Corps as a 
rule gives orders to his Divisions, to the Corps Artillery, 
Corps Engineers, Cavalry Brigade, Corps Ammunition 
Columns, and trains. To detachments, advanced guards, 
and so forth, only when such detachments, &c, were 
specially arranged by him ; for example : the composition, 
and formation of the advanced guard and flanking de- 
tachments when the army corps is moving by one road. 

In the same way the Divisional Commander would 
give orders to his Infantry Brigades, his regiment of 
Divisional Cavalry, Divisional Artillery, the Engineer 
Company, Bearer Company, Baggage, Divisional Am- 
munition Column, and to any special units he may form, 
e.g., advanced guards, flanking detachments, &c. 

If a unit has to be broken up for detachment purposes, 
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the selection must be left, as a rule, to the commander 
of the unit, and the strength only specified when it is 
considered absolutely necessary. For instance, the Corps 
Commander, after indicating what is known about the 
enemy and the object in view, should say, " The 1st Divi- 
sion will despatch a detachment to Alton, for the purpose 
of carrying out the following duty," not " The 1st Division 
will despatch the 1st Infantry Brigade, with the 1st 
Squadron 2nd Dragoons, and K — 2 Royal Artillery to 
Alton." The Divisional Commander must, as far as 
possible, be left free to arrange the detachment as he may 
consider best, select the commander, and so forth. 

Orders become longer as the commanders from whom 
they emanate descend in the scale of command. Thus 
the commander of an army of several army corps issues 
orders disposing for the day of the several army corps, 
the directions of their march, and their destinations. The 
orders of the army corps commanders are more detailed, 
as they deal with a variety of units, whose order of 
march varies with the circumstances. 

Sometimes the orders only set the troops in movement, 
and leave all else to be ordered on the spot. For 
instance, with a Division or smaller body of troops, where 
the situation is not clear, the commander being present on 
the spot, with the troops under his eyes, can deal with 
each incident as it arises. 

Orders should, as a rule, be issued daily, and, if 
possible, at a fixed hour.* If the troops are all together, 
as in a bivouac, and the force small, the orders may be 
dictated verbally ; but if the troops are widely scattered, 
written orders are necessary. In fact it may be laid 
down as a principle that, for a large body of troops, the 
written order is necessary as a security against misunder- 
standing. 

No one (officer or clerk) should be present at the 

* In the Peninsula the following arrangements obtained: — On 
halting days the Assistant-Adjutant Generals attended at Adjutant 
General's office for orders at 10 a.m. j the Brigade Majors attended at 
the Assistant- Adjutant General's office at 11.30, and at 1 p.m. the 
Brigade Majors issued the orders to Adjutants of regiments. On 
marching days the Assistant- Adjutant Generals attended for orders as 
soon as the troops reached the new ground. If late, orders requiring 
immediate execution were issued at once ; those of general regulation 
were deferred till next day. 
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issue of orders but those authorised to receive them. 
When the Staff Officers are assembled and have made 
their reports, the Chief of the Staff, or whoever the senior 
Staff Officer may be, gives out the orders for the day. It 
is desirable before this is done that watches be compared 
and set by that of the Chief of the Staff. The omission 
of this precaution has led more than once to failure in 
the execution of an order. 

When the orders are dictated, it is necessary that one 
of the copies be read over aloud to see that no error has 
crept in. Each Staff Officer should have with him his 
map, so as to be able to verify the position of important 
places. 

Every order should bo prefaced by the place of issue, 
date, and hour of despatch, and should invariably be 
signed. 

Orders and Reports in Action.* — Orders, telegraphic or Orders 
otherwise, dispatched to bodies of troops before the JSjJf 
enemy, should always be numbered in sequence, and 
bear the exact time of despatch, so as to give a clue to 
the circumstances in which they were issued. 

An order sent to a body of troops, ordering them to 
take part in any action or other operation, should be sent 
in duplicate, or even triplicate, by different routes in order 
to ensure one copy reaching its destination. 

The order to attack the Austrians at Koniggratz was sent by the 
King of Prussia at midnight on 2nd July, 1866, from Gitschin to 
KOniginhof (the head quarters of the Crown Prince) in duplicate ; 
one copy by an aide-de-camp along the direct road, the other by the 
detour through Kamenitz. 

Many instances might be cited of operations being 
seriously compromised by the non-arrival of orders at 
their destination, when conveyed by a single messenger. 
For instance, the inaction of Vandamme's corps, on the 
15th June, 1815, owing to an accident happening to the 
single Staff Officer sent with the order. 

It is often necessary to see that an important order sent 
to a body of troops is really carried out, according to the 
intentions of the General. A Staff Officer should there- 
fore be sent for the purpose of reporting that it has 

• The W. O. " Field Message Book " is intended for this purpose. 
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been done, otherwise troops, absorbed in what is going 
on immediately in their front, are apt to forget it. 



Oommunication of Orders in the Field, 

Orders in the field are conveyed by Staff Officers in 
important cases, but usually by aides-de-camp, orderly 
officers, or orderlies. Orders are also sent by telegraph, 
by signal, or by telephone. 

Staff Officers bearing important orders are sometimes 
sent in pairs, and sometimes with a small escort, 
especially at night. They should invariably know the 
contents of the order in case of losing it, or having to 
make away with it. When the message is not of 
sufficient importance to send by the hand of an officer, 
mounted orderlies may be employed for short distances. 

Orders should always be written with an indelible 
pencil, and enclosed in some form of envelope as a pro- 
tection against wet and friction in the pocket. 

In the Franco-German War reports and orders were 
sent by post-relays, particularly in the case of the Cavalry 
Division reconnoitring in advance. Reports from the Staff 
Officer with the division were transmitted to the rear by 
horse posts (post-relays) regularly established for the 

?urpose, and quite independent of the reconnoitring troops, 
'hey were also used for conveying orders and messages 
from one body of troops to another ; for instance, for 
conveying the reports of a Staff Officer detached by his 
General to accompany temporarily the movements of an 
independent army corps. The post-relays consisted of 
cavalry posts of a Non-commissioned Officer and 3 to 9 
men, placed at distances of 3 to 7 miles apart, and with 
an Officer to superintend every 14 miles. One man, with 
his horse saddled and bridled, was always held in readi- 
ness to start with a message, and the pace he had to go 
was indicated by one, two, or three crosses on the enve- 
lope. One cross indicated half -walk half-trot, or 1 mile 
in 9 minutes. Two crosses — a trot, or I mile in 6 
minutes. Three crosses as fast as possible. 
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Heliograph and Telegraph. 

The heliograph was first used for war purposes in the 
Lushai expedition (1871-72). Subsequently, its advan- 
tages being so manifest, it was used with great success 
in Afghanistan and in South Africa. 

Signals can be flashed to a distance of 40 miles and 
upwards. The rate at which signals can be read may be 
taken at five words a minute for a longish message on 
service. 

It is very desirable that signallers should be mounted ^^™ ent 
when on the line of march upon stout ponies or mules, so detach? 1 * 5 
as to arrive at their destination fresh for climbing hills ment8 - 
and for their work. Further, they should in some cases 
be provided with equipment, cooking utensils, rations and 
transport, so as to be independent for days together. They 
should be armed, and in dangerous localities provided 
with an escort. 

Night signallers should have with them rockets or blue 
lights to attract attention. All signallers should have 
watches. 

Signallers should not leave their posts for the delivery Bniesatto 
of messages, however important. Orderlies must be me88age8 - 
specially told off for this duty. All messages to bo sent 
from a signalling station must be written and signed, and 
must in no case be disclosed to any unauthorised person. 

The following regulations were issued in Afghanistan 
for the guidance of telegraph clerks and heliograph 
parties : — 

1. Field telegrams are never to be used when post or 
heliogram will do as well. 

2. No message, unless of greatest importance, is to be 
sent after 6 p.m. Any such message to be countersigned 
by Commanding Officer of station or a Staff Officer. 

8. Any message over 100 words and all cipher messages 
to be countersigned. 

4. All press messages to be countersigned. 

5. Press telegrams to be presented for counter signa* 
ture at station of origin. 
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6. All officers countersigning are responsible that mes- 
sages are condensed. 

7. No telegraphist or heKographer is to receive for 
transmission any message detailing movements of troops 
or affording any information regarding the force, unless 
countersigned. 

8. State messages are to take precedence of private ones. 
By precedence messages are understood service messages of 
General Officers Commanding, of Commanding Officers of 
Posts and Staff Officers, of heads of Political, Engineer, 
Ordnance, Medical, Commissariat and Transport Depart- 
ments. 

The Commander-in-Chief and Chief Political Officer 
have also power to clear the line. 

Signallers in charge of telegraph stations may send for 
the Commanding Officer's decision any message which they 
think might equally well go by heliograph. 



Cipher Messages. 

Cipher messages are much used in the field. 

For communications between the General and the 
authorities at home a figure code is used. As this code 
is arbitrary in its arrangement, a message cannot be 
deciphered except by a person having the key. Unprin- 
cipled persons have been known to obtain and sell copies 
to those who will bribe them sufficiently, and therefore 
it is found desirable to change the code from time to time. 
Hence the English Government has some 18 or 20 distinct 
codes. 

The Army and Navy Signal Book is a small portable 
code cipher of this class for communication between the 
sister services. 

Staff Officers, however, require at times a mode of com- 
munication independent of any book ; for instance, when 
proceeding on some service during which they are liable 
to be captured by the enemy. 

On these occasions the cipher recommended in Lord 
Wolseley's pocket book is easily remembered, and requires 
no compromising paper to be carried. A square is divided 
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into 25 parts by ruling vertical and horizontal lines. A 
keyword of 5 or 6 letters, none of which recnr, is chosen, 
and such word is written in the first 5 or squares, the 
rest of the alphabet following in order except J, and except 
those in the key word, thus: — Suppose BANGOR to be the 
keyword agreed upon between a Staff Officer detached on a 
mission and the Chief of the Staff. Construct the table, 
and until familiar with the method, insert the figures 
as shown. It will be observed that every square bears 
the same number as the one directly opposite to it. 



B 


A 


N 


G 





l 


2 


3 


4 


6 


R 


c 


D 


E 


P 


8 


9 


10 


n 


6 










4 


H 


IJ 


K 


L 


M 


7 


12 





12 


7 


P 


Q 


S 


T 


u 


6 


u 


10 


9 


8 


V 


w 


X 


Y 


z 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 



To send a message, " Enemy advancing." Writing the 
opposite squares of q fbr e, x for n, &c, the cipher mes- 
sage will run as follows: — qxqha ysoyxtlxw, which for 
economy in telegraphing We may break up into groups 
of five, qxqlia ysoyx tlxw. To decipher, pursue the con- 
verse of the preceding. Cipher not trustworthy. 

To make the cipher more difficult, agree with the 
correspondent to take the letters in groups of two, and 
bear in mind the following rules. When the pairs make 
a diagonal, they will be represented in cipher by the 
opposite letters of the diagonals. If the pairs are in the 
same vertical line, they are represented in cipher by those 
standing next below, the bottom letter by the top one. 
When in the same horizontal line, they are represented by 
those next on the right, the extreme right by the extreme 
(s. D.) * 
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left. If a pair consista of the same letter repeated, in- 
troduce a letter such as x or z, which will not deceive the 
receiver, and then divide into pairs in the usual way. 
This is known as Playfair's Cipher, and is a very good 
one. 

Thus, for the message " Enemy advancing," or whatever 
it may be, divide ifc into groups of two letters as follows : — 

en em ya dv cuti ci ng, and then in cipher the message 
will run — 

dg fl wg rx ng iq go, 
or for telegraphing rearrange in groups dgflw grxng iqgo. 

After ciphering or deciphering care should be taken 
to burn the paper used, otherwise the clue might easily 
fall into unauthorised hands, 
office work Office Work and Correspondence in the Field. — When 
in the field. ^ r00 p g are mov ing about from place to place, and are 
changing their quarters or bivouacs every night, office 
work and correspondence generally are limited to what is 
absolutely necessary, and little is expected except from 
the Staff of the higher units, who are> in consequence, 
usually located in quarters. From the Staff of the minor 
units only the most urgent documents should be required. 
The returns demanded from these units should be con- 
fined to expenditure of ammunition, pay lists, states, 
returns of sick and casualties, reports of engagements, &c. 

Reports after an action, while everything is fresh in the 
memory, are important, as these are the« documents from 
which the history of the war is written. Hence the com- 
mander of every regiment, corps* or detachment should 
furnish to his immediate superior an account of the part 
taken by his troops in the action as soon as possible after 
its termination. These hurried reports may be supple- 
mented afterwards by later and more carefully-written 
reports, if thought necessary. 
Form of The Field states sent in by the Indian Contingent of 
used in 10 the Egyptian Expeditionary Force were on the following 
Egypt, 1882. form, and were furnished twice a week by regiments and 
corps :— 
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On One-quarter Sheet Foolscap. 

Field State. 

Regiment w Battery. 

Place Date. 





Officers and Hen. 


Horses. 




Mules. 


Followers. 




Distribution. 


| Officers. 


| Native Officers. 


I British Non-Commissioned 
1 Officers, Rank and File. 


Native Non-Commissioned 
Officers, Rank and File. 




| Total, all Ranks. 


Officers 1 Chargera. 


Troop Horses. | 


i 


Ordnance. 


Transport. 


1 


Private. 


Remarks. 


Present, effective ... 

Sick, absent, or 
otherwise em- 
ployed (see over) . 






























Total strength ... 































(On Reverse Side.) 
Explanation of absent or otherwise employed. 







¥ 


Howes. 




Pittttratio*. 




•ii 

E C 

Ii 

go 










Officers. 








(-At 

Sick ... -J In Hospital J 

On Camp or Quarters ... 












Total 













(s. D.) E 2 
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CHAPTER III. — LINE OP COMMUNICATIONS. 

Definition. An army in the field is dependent for its existence on a 
continuous forward flow from the base of supplies of food 
and munitions of war. The road or roads or whatever 
may be the means found most convenient (rail, rivers, 
canals, &c.) for the transmission of the supplies is called 
the line of communications. 
Baiiway ad- For carrying power it is of course a great advantage to 
vantageous. j iave a raij^y. j n Egypt supplies were at first sent up 
by canal ; but before the day of Tel-el- Kebir the railway had 
a daily carrying power of 200 tons, while by canal only 
75 tons, and by the mules only 15 tons could be con- 
veyed. 

Transport of Transport by canal or river is the best for sick and 

wounded, as there is less motion. 
The line It is plain that as the army in the field is dependent for 
SganKjd its existence on the uninterruptedness of the supply, such 
and pro- line of communications must not only have a suitable 
tected. administration to secure this, but must also be protected 
against hostile incursions. 

The idea of a line of communications is not of modern 
origin, but is to be traced back to the era of the invention 
of gunpowder. Prior to the general introduction of this 
propelling agent for war purposes in the middle ages, 
armies lived exclusively at the expense of the theatre of 
war, and knew no lines of communication ; but the inven- 
tion of fire arms demanded the transport of warlike stores, 
and thence arose the necessity for an assured commu- 
nication with the mother country. 

The transition about the same period from armies of 
knights to mercenary troops led also to a regular organisa- 
tion of their food supplies. These hired soldiers were 
too costly to the State to leave their supply to the mere 
chance of finding food in the theatre of war* 

Hence from two causes grew the system of organising 
the supply of the material wants of an army by transport 
from the rear— in other words, a base of operations and 
lines of communication. 
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This system of maintaining and protecting the line of 
communications continued, with such modifications as 
were due to the peculiar methods of conducting war at 
different epochs, up to the present century, and still form 
the groundwork of the systems now in vogue with the 
armies of the present day. 

General Principles op Organisation. 

The regulations which govern the organisation of the 
line of communications in our Service are " The Regula- 
tions for the Organisation of the Line of Communications 
of an Army in the Field " issued with Army Circular dated 
1st June, 1878, and " Regulations for the Supply of 
Stores to an Army in the Field," issued with Army Cir- 
cular 1st November, 1881. 

These regulations are drawn up for a small army of one 
or two army corps operating in a country provided with 
roads and railways, such as Western Europe. When opera- ' 
tions have to be carried out in a wild country with a 
smaller force, the usual conditions under which a British 
force is employed, these regulations, although not re- 
quiring any change in principle, will require modification 
in the details. 

In the majority of the wars in which we are engaged, Necessity 
we cannot count upon finding supplies suited to our use Srviw. 
in the theatre of war itself. All these must be collected 
at the base beforehand. The means of transport available 
in the theatre of war itself may be nil. Hence sufficient 
transport must be prepared beforehand, and maintained 
by constant renewals and accessions from time to time, as 
the field force recedes from its base into the interior. The 
line of operations may pass through a country where the 
population is hostile, and where the ordinary means of 
repression practised in civilised countries would be use- 
less; it requires under these circumstances to be well 
guarded. The drafts of men, horses, &c, proceeding from 
base to front, and the convoys of sick, and wounded 
returning from front to base, will require preparations for 
their reception at stages at ordinary march intervals, and 
possibly escorts for their due safety. 

All these multifarious requirements cannot evidently be The General 
looked after by the General Officer commanding the S™ ,mi " 
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troops in the field, but must be committed to the charge 
of an experienced officer, subordinate to the General-in- 
Chief and his Chief of Staff, called the General of Com- 
munications and Base, with a sufficient staff of officers 
and clerks for his assistance. 
His duties. The duties of this officer include the following : — 

(a) The maintenance, defence, and police of the roads 
used as lines of communication and sometimes the civil 
administration of the occupied districts. 

(b) The railway service. 

(c) The commissariat and transport department on the 
line of communications. 

(d) The ordnance store department on the line of 
communications . 

(e) The medical department on the line of communica- 
tions. 

(/) The semi-permanent line of telegraph, 
(#) The field post. 

(h) The veterinary and remount depots. 

Each of these departments is administered by an officer 
who will be responsible under the General of Communi- 
cations for carrying out all the duties of his branch. 

All troops employed on the line for its defence and other 
duties, and all troops of the field force while marching 
along it, are under his orders. 
Extent of The charge of the General Officer of Communications 
his charge. an( j ex tends from the base of operations to the ad- 
vanced depdt inclusive. If in the course of the operations 




the advanced dep6t is shifted forward, his charge is 
shifted forward to that extent, and any intermediate 
stages that may be formed come under his orders. Some- 
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times when the operations become extensive it may be 
necessary to form an intermediate base. 

For instance, in the later operations of the Duke of 
Wellington in Spain, Lisbon was the base of operations 
up to the time of the capture of Ciudad Rodrigo and 
Badajoz. These places became his advanced base for 
subsequent operations towards Salamanca and Madrid. 
In the advance on Vittoria, first Salamanca and after- 
wards Santander became new advanced bases. After the 
fall of St. Sebastian that fortress became the base for 
operations in French territory. 

In proportion as Wellington advanced, the protection of 
his line of operations was taken over by the civil authority 
of the country. Only that part of the line immediately 
in his rear had a military organisation. 

The General of Communications and Base and sis 
Staff. 

The " Regulations for the Organisation of the Line of 
Communications, 1 ' prescribe the Staff for a large force of 
one or more Army Corps in Europe, but this list is subject 
to modification according to the force and the country in 
which operations are to be undertaken. 

In Egypt the Staff of the Line of Communications stair of Lino 
consisted of the following: — 1 General Officer (Earle), 2»Cfa 
1 Aid e«-de- Camp, 1 Colonel on Staff for Base (Lanyon), Egypt, 1882. 
1 Orderly Officer, 1 Assistant- Adjutant and Quartermaster- 
General, 4 Deputy- Assistant- Adjutant and Quartermaster- 
Generals, and 1 Commissariat Officer. 

This was the Staff at the outset. It would have been 
augmented had the operations become more extensive. 



Distribution of Command. 

For convenience, the command of the General of Subdivision 
Communications is divided into three distinct parts : of command 
(a) The base of operations. 
(6) The road or roads, 
(c) The advanced depftt. 

His Head Quarters will be at the base of operations, or at 
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some point on the line of communications, or at the 
advanced depdt, as may be found most desirable. 

The Base of Operations. 

The base. The circumstances of our wars may require our opera- 
tions to be conducted from a maritime base, or from a land 
base — some point on the land frontiers of India or the 
Colonies. Both cases are similar in the general arrange- 
ments, and to describe the procedure in the one case will 
cover all that is necessary in the other. We will take 
here the case of a maritime base, as being the more 
comprehensive and difficult in respect of arrangements. 

ofEse 8 * 11 ** 1 Organisation of the Base. — A maritime base of operations 
e, jnay ^0 ^ our h an ds already, as in the case of Cape Coast 
Castle for Ashantee, and Durban for the Zulu War and 
Transvaal Operations, in which event much may be or- 
ganised and many preparations made before the arrival of 
the expeditionary force; or the base may be in the 
enemy's hands, as Ismailia, for the campaign in Egypt, 
when nothing can be done beforehand. 

At Ismailia the pressure to get the troops and stores 
landed was immense. The transports, 113 in number, 
were anchored* in Lake Timsah, on a front of a little 
more than a mile and a depth of three-quarters of a mile, 
and there were only three small miserable piers available 
for landing men and material. The Royal Engineers 
improved them, and laid down sidings to the railway 
station. 

The General Officer in charge of the Communications 
and Base landed at Ismailia on the 21st Angust, selected 
the buildings as storehouses, hospital, and so forth, and on 
the 22nd the troops commenced to disembark under the 
superintendence of the Commandant of the Base, assisted 
by his Staff. 

The troops, as a rule, have to be landed first, in order 
to push detachments rapidly to the front and secure a 
strong position on shore for the protection of the base. 
After the requisite number of troops have been landed, 

* The anchoring arrangements are entirely in the hands of the 
Royal Nayy, after consulting the Military authorities as to the order 
in which the troops and stores are to be landed. 
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the Test of the troops and the stores can be landed con- 
currently. 

In order that the troops may not suffer any privation 
on first landing, they usually land with a certain pro- 
portion of rations. Thus at Ismailia they disembarked 
with 3 days' rations of everything except meat and 
2 days' meat (preserved). Among the first supplies 
landed were 60,000 rations, while each infantry transport 
carried 14 days' shore provisions, which were disembarked 
immediately after the troops. 

After the first rush of troops on shore has taken place 
and the base is secured, the rest of the troops and stores 
can be landed with as much order and regularity as the 
circumstances permit. It is apparent that to empty every 
transport simultaneously would only cause embarrassment 
by accumulating a large quantity of stores which it might 
not be possible to remove. 

The Navy provide the requisite boats, barges, lighters, Division of 
and steam pinnaces, disembark from ship and convey all JfSy ana 
men, horses and material to high- water mark, or to the Navy, 
wharves and piers constructed by the Army. The unload- 
ing at high-water mark, wharves, &c, is performed by the 
Army. On an embarkation from the base, the boats, 
barges, and so forth, are loaded by the Army at the 
wharves, under the supervision of the Navy, who are 
responsible that the boats are properly stowed. The duty 
of trans-shipment to the transports also falls to the Navy, 
While holding to this division of duties, it should be 
remarked that the two sister services are to render each 
other mutual help in every way. 

When therefore a Naval Transport Officer accompanies Naval Trana- 
a force, the military authorities have nothing to do with 0ffioer « 
the disembarkation of either troops or stores. But as no 
troops or stores should be landed by the Naval Officer 
until a requisition from the military authorities has been 
received, it is very desirable that there' should be close 
personal communication between the two services, and 
the Naval Transport Officer should live on shore. 

On the first landing of the General Officer of Com- Proceedings 
munications and Base, his first attention would be directed °J con?mu. 
to selecting suitable buildings for hospital, stores, maga- nications 
zines, and so forth, and in the event of there being no tJ^° 
such buildings he would indicate sites for erecting sheds landing. 
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or for placing the stores in the open tinder tarpaulins. He 
would then appropriate the different piers, wharves, and 
other landing-places to the troops and army departments, 
assigning, if possible, separate places to each, in the event 
of the expeditionary force being a large one. He would 
then cause to be opened up the necessary free commu- 
nication between the various wharves and storehouses, and 
between the landing-places and various parts of the town, 
so that there may be no obstruction to the traffic. 

These preliminary steps being arranged, he would pro- 
vide for the construction of additional wharfage if neces- 
sary, and appoint, in conjunction with the Commandant of 
the Base, the different buildings for departmental offices, 
post, telegraph offices, and so forth. Further, he would 
select a site for the encampment of the troops a few miles 
out of the town, as it is very undesirable to have an ac- 
cumulation of troops at the base itself. 

The Base Staff, consisting of the Commandant of ihe 
Base, his Staff of the Adjutant-General and Quarter- 
master- General's Department, the Naval Transport Officer, 
the Disembarkation Officer, the Officers of the Medical, 
Commissariat, and Ordnance Store Departments should at 
once establish their offices and commence work when the 
foregoing preliminary points have been settled. 

In the event of there being a railway leading in the 
direction of the advance, and the permanent way does not 
extend to the wharves, sidings should be constructed lead- 
ing to the different quays. 

In respect to railway organisation see Chapter VIII. 
It is of importance to tell off a suitable building or to 
erect temporary sheds for a baggage store, to which the 
officers and men send those articles of their kit which 
cannot accompany the troops on the march. The separa- 
tion is usually made on board ship. All articles should be 
carefully labelled with the names of the owners, find a 
trustworthy man from each regiment or corps left behind 
at the base to look after them. 
Landing The troops and stores can now be landed at their respec- 
etoree'&c. ** ve wnarves * The pressure here becomes so great that 
the whole of the combatant staff will be engaged in super- 
intending the landing. Every effort must be directed to 
getting rid of the troops and stores, sending the former 
away to the camp selected outside the town and conveying 
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the stores to their respective places of deposit. To this 
end either a strong working party of soldiers should be 
told off, or else, if available, resort should be had to 
civilian labour.* The rate of the landing will depend to 
a great extent on the means available for clearing away. 
It is obvious that any accumulation on the actual landing 
wharf obstructs traffic. 

At this period the Provost-Marshal and his Police should Clearing 
be active in causing the removal from the town of all ^f e gj 
useless mouths, and especially of suspicious and doubtful mouths, 
characters. All such persons are very much in the way 
and are consumers of provisions which may be urgently 
required for the troops. On the other hand, it is needless 
to say that all purveyors of food, except those selling 
liquor, should be encouraged, and every facility offered 
for establishing markets. 

The sanitary condition of the base is very important, sanitary 
and should be at once seen to. A latrine should be made condition, 
in the vicinity of the place where the troops form up on 
disembarkation . 

When the troops are all landed — a time, of course, 
varying with the size of the expeditionary force — the 
disembarkation, which has hitherto absorbed the attention 
of the whole Staff, may be left to the Naval Transport 
Officer and the Military Disembarkation Officer, who at 
all subsequent times, until the great pressure of re- 
embarkation begins, attend to the arrivals and departures 
of drafts, stores, &c. 

After the field force has left the base and commenced on depar- 
its march inland, a detachment of varying strength is left JJJ^°aJf w 
behind at the base for its protection, and a dep6t is tacnment 
formed at the base, where sick and wounded coming from for protect 
the front are taken charge of until convalescent or fit for tion. 
transport to England, and where drafts of reinforcements 
coming from home are received. Sick and wounded 
arrive from the front unable to look after themselves, with 
their accounts usually unsettled, and with no proper kit for 
the homeward voyage. To this camp would come all the 
troops before their embarkation at the close of the cam- 

* At Ismailia, Arabs were hired, also the crews of merchant 
vessels, besides soldier labour. Sixteen tugs and launches and $4 
lighters and horseboats were employed. 
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paign. As a rule regiments and corps should arrive two 
clear days before embarkation, so that all returns may be 
completed before their departure, and that nothing may be 
left behind. 

Duties of The Commandant of the Base is responsible for all 
aaatofBaae. work connected with the disembarkation at or embarka- 
tion from the base, the preparation of the returns con- 
nected therewith, the furnishing such returns to the 
troops embarking and the reporting of arrivals and 
departures to the General of Communications, giving 
the names in the case of officers, as well as the numbers 
of the officers, non-commissioned officers, men, and horses. 

For instance, the disembarkation returns in duplicate 
on Army Forms B 125 and 135, made out by the officers 
commanding troops, should be sent, after comparison, to 
the General of Communications directly the troops have 
been landed; while in the case of embarkations the 
returns in duplicate on Army Forms B 141, 142, 144, and 
126, prepared by officers commanding troops, should be 
sent to the General of Communications for transmission to 
the Quartermaster-General, Horse Guards, or be trans- 
mitted direct according to arrangement. In any case a 
copy should be sent to the General of Communications 
so that the men may be struck off the strength of the 
command. 

Marching-out states of all regiments and detachments, 
&c, leaving the base for the front, should be transmitted 
at once to the General of Communications. If going by 
train, they should be sent by the same train. 

A daily state of all troops at the base should be kept, 
and a weekly return, giving the names of all officers, regi- 
mental and departmental, should be sent to the General 
of Communications. An order book should be kept, and 
an extract therefrom of all important orders sent to the 
General of Communications. 

When the troops have left the base there will still be 
constant work in landing reinforcements, stores, &c, and 
embarking sick and wounded. 

These duties devolve jointly on the Military and Naval 
authorities, and in order to give some idea of the arrange- 
ments necessary, mention may be made of the procedure 
mutually agreed upon by the Military and Naval autho- 
rities at Durban during the Transvaal operations in 1881, 
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and which, afterwards had the sanction of Brigadier- 
General Sir Thomas Baker, who later on was appointed 
General of Communications and Base. 

All communications between the Commandant of the Base and the j^^- — 
Principal Naval Transport Officer were sent through the office of the Mili- regulations, ] 
tary Landing Officer, one of the Staff of the Commandant of the Base. Natal, 1881. 

On receipt of information from the War Office that reinforcements 
were on their way to Durban, the Commandant of the Base informed 
the Principal Naval Transport Officer ; or, in the case of the Principal 
Naval Transport Officer getting the first intimation, he informed the 
Commandant. 

On the arrival of the transport at Cape Town, the exact numbers on 
board were telegraphed to the Naval Transport Officer by his agents, 
as the War Office letter was not usually received until after the troops 
had arrived. 

The Naval Transport Officer informed the Commandant of the 
Base, who in turn informed heads of departments. 

Previous to the date on which the arrival of the ship was expected, 
the Naval Transport Officer requested the Commandant of the Base 
to say in what order he wished, for military reasons, the troops to 
be landed. On receipt of this information, the Naval Transport 
Officer sent the Commandant of the Base the special programme for 
the disembarkation, which he also communicated to the Naval Board- 
ing Officer, the Transport Officer afloat or Master of the Transport, and 
the Naval Officer superintending the disembarkation at the wharf. 

As soon as the transport anchored at Durban, she was visited at the 
same time by the Naval Boarding Officer and by the Military Landing 
Officer, through whom respectively the several orders and instructions 
as to the order of landing were given. 

The Military Landing Officer, on boarding, gave the officer com- 
manding the troops on board such further instructions as to the 
disposal of the troops on landing as had been determined, and then 
returned to the shore to receive the troops, horses, baggage, &c, on 
the wharf. The Naval Boarding Officer remained on board to conduct 
the disembarkation, and on its completion forwarded his report to 
the Principal Naval Transport Officer, who communicated its contents 
to the Commandant of the Base. 

The troops, horses, stores, Ac., were landed by contract with a local 
firm under the f oUowing arrangements : — 

I.— DlSEMBABKATIONB. 

1. In case of a vessel carrying troops, horses, Ac, the Commissariat 
Landing Officer attends at the wharf on the arrival of each lighter, to 
superintend the measurement of regimental baggage and stores. 
After the men have been landed the baggage is brought ashore, and 
built compactly in stacks of convenient size for measurement. As 
soon as a stack is ready, it is measured by the contractor and the 
Commissariat Shipping Clerk, under the personal supervision of the 
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Commissariat Landing Officer, and the result entered in rough tally 
books by both ; it is then handed over to the regiment to load on 
railway trucks, which are standing ready. The number of men and 
horses landed are not taken then, but are given afterwards to the 
Commissariat Landing Officer by the Military Landing Officer on 
disembarkation returns. The Commissariat Landing Officer, however, 
receives from each lighter a boat note in Form "A," to give him an 
idea of what it contains. These boat notes are kept by him for 
further reference. On the completion of the day's work, the rough 
tally books are made up and compared by the Commissariat Landing 
Officer and the contractor, who mutually initial the totals as correct. 
After the ship is finally discharged, a return is made up by the Com- 
missariat Landing Officer, on Form " B," showing the number of 
men and horses, and the tons of baggage landed. This return is 
signed by the contractor as agreeing with his account, and is then, 
having been signed by the Commissariat Landing Officer, transmitted 
to the Principal Naval Transport Officer for payment. 

2. .Cargo which is not shown as measured on the bills of lading is 
measured in the same way as baggage, but shown under the headings 
for stores in Form " B." 

3. The checking of the actual articles is done by the Ordnance 
Officer for Ordnance Stores, and by the Commissariat Officer for 
Commissariat Stores. The cargo of hired transports, although gene- 
rally shown as measured on the bills of lading, has been measured on 
shore for the satisfaction of the contractor in cases where they have 
doubted the correctness of the ship's measurement. This cargo has 
been stacked for measurement in such a fashion as the Principal 
Naval Transport Officer considered it should reasonably be stowed in 
the lighters. 

4. The bills of lading of merchant steamers invariably show the 
actual tonnage of the stores carried, and the contractor accepts these 
measurements as correct. When, therefore, the whole cargo of such 
vessels has been landed and checked, the Commissariat Landing 
Officer enters upon Form " B " the tonnage of the various stores, as 
shown by the bills of lading and by those of the Ordnance Officer. 
The lighters discharging these vessels carry boat notes (Form " A") for 
each load, and these are given to the Conunissariat Landing Officer 
for his information. 

5. The Commissariat Landing Officer and the Ordnance Officer 

S've to the contractors for each lighter load a receipt for tbe stores 
nded, and clear their bills of lading from the counterfoils of these 
receipts. 

6. The Commissariat Landing Officer keeps a shipping book, in 
which he enters all transactions, either inwards or outwards, showing 
the number of men and horses, and the description and tonnage of all 
stores either landed or shipped. This book also shows the date of 
delivery of all Commissariat Stores to the Natal Government Bail way 
for transport. 

7. The stores are loaded daily as trucks are procurable by the Com- 
missariat Landing Officer, and the cargo of each ship again checked 
into the trucks. For this purpose the cargoes of different ships tm 
as far as possible kept separate from one another m the wharf. 
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Waybills of supplies are sent with each consignment to the con- 
signee, and when receipted form the issue voucher to the Commissariat 
account. 

8. In case of steam vessels coming alongside the wharf and dis • 
charging at their own expense, as has been done by the Currie line of 
coast steamers and vessels of the class of the "Benona" and the 
"Limpopo," the Commissariat Landing Officer has either himself 
received the cargo with commissariat labour, or, if other work has 
been too pressing, has authorised the landing contractors to receive it, 
and paid them at the rate of 2s. 6d. per ton weight to stack it at a 
convenient place on the wharf, and afterwards to provide labour to 
load it in railway trucks as required. Such work does not come 
under the naval contract, but is an army charge. Mules and horses 
coming by these vessels have been received by the Commissariat, and 
taken up direct to the remount stables at Durban. 



1. In case of embarking troops, &c., the baggage and stores are 
stacked on the wharf in the same manner as in landing operations, 
and, having been measured in a similar way, are at once put into the 
lighter. 

2. The number of troops and horses are given afterwards by the 
Military Landing Officer, and a!I are entered on Form " B," exactly as 
when disembarked. A boat note is made up on Form " C " by the 
Commissariat Landing Officer, and sent with each lighter load, showing 
under " Cargo" any articles which may be sent as such, and a receipt 
for these is obtained from the master of the vessel. 

Organisation of the Line of Communications. 

The General Officer of the Lin© of Comnmnications Organisa : 
and Base has a fixed Head Quarters on some convenient of°commu 
point of the line of communications, to which, all ktters from nicattww. 
home and all correspondence would be addressed, and in 
his absence opened by the senior Staff Officer. The some 
place would also be the Head Quarters of hi* eaecatire Head 
and administrative Staff. While having a fixed Head <**t*n. 
Quarters for convenience of office work, he would be con- 
stantly up and down the line, and for days or weeks 
together might be away at the Advanced Depot or else- 
where making important arrangements. He would, of 
course, be in telegraphic communication with his own 
Head Quarters and with the Officer Commanding the Field 
IWce. 

In his office much of the routine work of the General 
Officer Commanding might be done, which could not be 
so conveniently transacted at the Head Quarters in the 
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field, e.g., the compilation of returns, publication of orders 
affecting the command generally, and the registry, trans- 
mission, and custody of all correspondence of permanent 
importance which it is necessary should be recorded for 
future reference. 

This arrangement worked well during the Natal and 
Transvaal operations of 1881, when Brigadier-General Sir 
Thomas Baker was General of Communications and Base. 
D^te on The different dep6ts created on the line of communi- 
Comnranica- cations as the aimy advances are numbered from base to 
dons. front Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, &c, the one nearest the army being 
called the Advanced Depot. At the Advanced Depot will 
be found the Ordnance Store Dep6t and the Bakery 
Train, besides a large body of transport. As the Advanced 
Dep6t is the one from which the field force draws its sup- 
plies directly, it requires careful organisation, and the 
officer at the head of it should be carefully selected for his 
powers of organisation and administration. In fact, as 
being the principal store dep6t of the field force, the 
General of Communications will frequently be found there. 

It is the duty of the General of Communications to 
keep the General Officer Commanding the Field Force con- 
stantly informed as to the position of the Advanced Depdt, 
and also of the stationary hospitals, remount dep6ts, and so 
forth. 

Staff for Line of Communications. 

staff and The Staff would include (besides the officers at the base) : 
their duties. ^ officer8 of the General Staff (Adjutant- General and 
Quartermaster- General's Department) for carrying out 
the discipline, administration, quartering, transport, Ac, 
of the troops guarding the line and of those temporarily 
passing along it ; (2), one or more Commandants for the 
road or section of the road, who see to the military occu- 
pation and defence ; (3), one or more Engineer Officers for 
buildings, defensive works &c«; (4), a Military Officer as 
Director of Railways to superintend and be responsible for 
the technical working of the railway, but receiving orders 
as to the transport of troops and stores from the Head 
Quarter Staff; (5), an officer of the Commissariat and 
Transport Staff to look after the supply and transport ser- 
vices, to take up the necessary auxiliary transport, to make 
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purchases and requisition supplies, and to create depdts 
as the army advances ; (6), an officer of the Ordnance 
Store Department to make timely arrangements for the 
provision of warlike stores, to forward them to the front, 
and to create depdts; (7), an officer of the Medical 
Department to superintend the hospital and sanitary 
services on the line, to make arrangements for the move- 
ment from front to base of sick and wounded, to form 
rest camps, to open hospitals, and to make preparations 
for the embarkation of sick and wounded on board hos- 
pital ships ; (8), a veterinary surgeon for looking after the 
horses in remount depdts and sick depdts ; (9), an officer 
of the Pay Department ; (10), a Provost Marshal for police 
duties; (11), an officer for Field Postmaster; and (12), 
an officer for the Civil Administration of the occupied 
territory, if required. 

Arrangements for Movements along the Line of 
Communication. 

The General of Communications keeps the General 
Officer commanding the Field Force informed of the along"™? 
departure from the base of all reinforcements, while the 
progress of those reinforcements along the line will be 
reported by themselves at each principal stage to the 
General of Communications, so that he may know where 
they are at any given moment. 

The following were the arrangements in Natal, 1881 : — 

The arrival and departure of all troops in the command will be Arrange- 
notified in General Orders. mente for 

On the Commandant of any station receiving instructions from the JJato 
General of Communications relative to the movement of troops, &c, from 
that command, he will give the necessary orders, and issue routes. He 
will, at the same time, furnish to the Commandant of the next station 
a movement report, stating their destination, date of departure, probable 
date of arrival, and object for which proceeding ; reporting, at the 
same time, by telegraph to the General of Communications the time of 
departure. 

The Commandant of the next station to which the troops are pro- 
ceeding, on receipt of the movement report, will at once make prepara- 
tions for the reception of the troops and for sending them on to 
the next station, furnishing a similar movement report to the next 
Commandant, and reporting by telegraph to the General of Com- 
munications. 

Routes provided by Commandants should not be departed from 
without an immediate report being made to the- Commandant. 
(8. D.) * V 
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Commandants should furbish the Station Heads of Departments 
with a copy of the movement report issued and received by them as 
early as practicable) in order that arrangements may be made for the 
reception and despatch of the troops. Arrivals and departures should 
also be notified in Station Orders. 
Weekly state Officers commanding regiments, corps, and detachments on the 
form, Natal, lines of communication will furnish so their respective Commandants 
every Monday morning a weekly strength state on the following 
form: — 

Station^ tiorfrs Date . 



Stations. 


Corps. 


m 


cei 


8. ' 


Foot; 


Mounted. 


Guns* 


Itetnarks. 


| Field Officers. j 


| Capkdns. | 


| Subalterns. | 


I 

CQ 


H<O.Os. and 
Men. 


N.Q-Os- and 
Men. 


aofsss. 


| 9 Pt M.L. Rifled. | 






i 


1 


I 


1 
1 




QQ 


































Total ... 

































In standing camp or quarters, non4flfeet£v& to include all not in 
the ranks. 

In the field, sick only to be shown as non-effective. 
No. and description of Arms + .. 
Amount of Ammunit ion per ma n , .. . , ; ; . ^-, r 
Amount expended since last return . 

Thd names of all Officers present Should be recorded on the reverse 
of the form. The Commandants will forward these, returns, together 
with one on the following form to the Goneral of Communications 
with as little delay as possible, notifying in the column of remarks 
any men* troop or battery horses belonging to Begiments, Corps* or 
Batteries not in their command* and who are available to be sent id 
join their Head Quarters. 
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Officers. 


Foot. 


Mounted. 


Guns. 
















N.C.Os. and 
Men. 


N.C.Os. and 
Men. 


Horses. 










Stations. 


Corps. 


| Field Officers. 


a 

•a 

! 


| Subalterns. 


| Staff. 


Effective. 


i 


Effective. 


1 

I 


Effective. 


Sick. 


| 9 Pr. M.L. Bifle* 






Betnarks. 


• * ' ■ 1 1 E1J • 
































Total ... 

































In standing cam]* o* Quarters, ri<m-S&>btlv eS ttf include all Hbfc in the 
tanks. 

In the field, dick only to be shown as noneffective; 
The following information should be recorded in the weekly state, 
Tie.: — 

Amount ot ammunition kept as a reserve at e&ch station and post, 
which should not be less than 200 rtitittds per rine for the established 
strength of the post; 

Number of weeks' supplies, which should not be less than four 
weeks for the established strength of the post. 

Number of entrenching tools in charge. 

Commandants will be good enough to provide, as far as possible, 
that all details leaving their command are accompanied by their 
documents, and Officers COmmabding are requested to ensure that all 
casualties leaving their Regiments and Corps are so accompanied. 

All Commanding Officers^ Deteched Officers, and Officers on leavd, 
of whatever rank, arriving at any station, are invariably to report 
themselves immediately to the Commandant. 

At Pietermaritzburg and Durban they Bnould record their nantes 
and addresses, and duty on which proceeding, in a book which is 
provided for that purpose in the Commandant's office; 

All Detached Officers, previous to their leaving a station, are to 
provide themselves with a copy of the Station or G-eneral Order under 
which they are proceeding, to be produced to the Commandants to 
whom they report themselves. 

The traffic along a toad Mrhich serves as the line of com- Bepal 
lnuhidatioh of a large force is as a rule so great, that even road, 
(s. d.) " F 2 
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if in good order at first it rapidly falls into bad condition, 
unless from the outset considerable bodies of workmen 
are employed npon it. 

In many cases it is desirable, instead of using soldier 
labour, to employ gangs of natives on the work. They 
must be properly organised under overseers and officers. 

To keep in repair the line from Pietermaritzburg to 
Newcastle in Natal, 1881, a Eoad Pioneer Corps of 5 
officers and 200 Natal Zulus was raised, and placed under 
the Royal Engineers. 



The Protection of the Line of Convmunications. 

Defence of The line of communications, particularly when it lies in 
commonica- hostile territory, may be menaced by the enemy's troops 
Hons. or by the local population. 

Against the enemy's main forces, the line of communi- 
cations and its depdts should be protected by the disposi- 
tion and movements of the field force ; but to ward off 
the attacks of small bodies of the enemy assisted by the 
local population, the line of communications should have 
a special body of troops entirely distinct from the field 
force. 

Nature of For a campaign in Western Europe the Militia would 
employed, furnish excellent line of communication troops, but in our 
Indian and Colonial wars regular troops must be assigned 
for the purpose, supplemented, where available, by friendly 
contingents. 

The number and description of troops required to 
guard the line of communications will depend on its length, 
the nature of the country through which it passes, the 
number of important points to be held, and the temper of 
the inhabitants. Not merely has the road to be held, but 
a band of territory on either side and the inhabitants 
thereof held in subjection. 
Number of Our Regulations give the following estimate of the 
troop ** number of troops required for a line of communication 
150 miles in length in a quiet country : — 

1 Regiment of Cavalry, 3 Batteries of Field Artillery, 3 
Companies of Royal Engineers, 3 Battalions of Infantry. 
Total all ranks, 4,700. 

Of these, one battalion would be at the base, one on the 
line of communications, and one at the advanced depot ; the 
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Cavalry, Artillery and Engineers being employed where 
their services are most needed. 

But it is plain that the numbers must vary with the 
circumstances of each war. For instance, in the Afghan 
Campaign, the number of troops employed in March, 1880, 
on the Khyber line and at the base at Peshawur exceeded 
20,000 men. In this case the line of communications 
(Jamrud to Cabul) was only some 160 miles long, but 
it passed through a difficult country inhabited by a hostile 
population. 

The protection of the line, as already mentioned, 
is usually entrusted to a special Commandant, but if long 
or difficult to several commanders, who have charge 
of sections of it. All of these are subordinate to the 
General of Communications and Base. 

When there are large bodies of troops for the defence 
of the line, station Staff officers should be appointed 
at the more important posts, in order to enable the Staff of 
the Brigades scattered along the line to devote their time 
to the troops, or to reconnoitre, or to move away with 
flying columns. 

The General of Communications determines the different S^ofpoSts 
posts to be held along the line and their garrisons, and to be 
also where the reserves are to be held for use as flying 0CCU P ied - 
columns. 

The important posts are towns and villages, bridges 
and fords over rivers, bridges, tunnels, &c, on railways, 
where traffic might be easily stopped if the enemy could 
reach them unmolested, the debouchures of a pass, and so 
forth. Other points for posts would be the rest depdts 
and commissariat depdts. 

The posts would usually be a day's march apart, say 10 Distance of 
to 12 or 15, or even 20 miles, in cases where there is no 90 
convenient place for a halt, but might be at less distance 
in the case of an important point intervening. 

Sometimes, in consequence of the insalubrity of a dis- 
trict, it may be impossible to maintain a post permanently 
at some spot where it may from other circumstances be 
urgently required. In this case large convoys and well- 
equipped movable columns will be necessary for the supply 
arrangements and for the protection of the line. 

The staff of each post depends on its importance ; Staff ot post. 
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places containing magazines, hospitals, &c, requiring a 
larger staff than a simple resting station. 

The garrison of each post would consist of infantry 
and cavalry, and sometimes also of guns. Cavalry are 
necessary for conveying messages, escorting mails and 
officers, and for patrolling, not only from post to post, but 
also at some distance on either side of the line of com- 
munications. 

In addition to the regular garrison of each post there 
would be flying columns organised at certain stations in 
disaffected districts on the line. 

After the number and garrisons of the different posts 
have been determined, a permanent Commandant should 
be appointed — the senior officer on the spot — whose 
authority is not to he superseded by the accidental pre- 
sence of a senior officer passing through, except, of course, 
in actual operations against the enemy, when the senior, 
according to the custom of the service, would take com- 
mand. 

Post commanders should be kept informed by the Com- 
munications Staff with the locality in which each part of the 
field army is serving, with the object of directing different 
parties to their destination. They should be in constant 
communication with Head Quarters and with one another. 

The officer commanding at each post on the line 
includes within the limits of his command the road on 
either side half-way to the next post. His authority — 
subject, of course, to the superior authority of the Road 
Commandant, the General of Communications, and the 
General Officer Commanding — will he paramount, and his 
responsibility for the regular and safe transit of troops, 
stores, &c, will be complete. He will endeavour to obtain 
all the information possible as to the attitude of the 
inhabitants of the neighbourhood, and upon all matters 
likely to affect the safety of the road. 

As attacks upon individuals, &c, are more likely to be 
made at night, the road is generally closed between night- 
fall and daylight, except for specially arranged night 
marches. 

Special escorts for offioers and others (with the exception 
of those for whom they are directed by line of communi- 
cation orders) will only be detailed when, from urgent 
causes, such officers cannot accompany the daily convoy. 
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The strength of the escorts must, of course, vary with the 
degree of danger. Parties escorting treasure should be 
under an officer. 

The post should be placed in a state of defence-»*en- Defence of 
trenched — the strength of the works being proportionate pott ' 
te the arms used in the country. 

Each pest should have a reserve of supplies provisions, JjJJJJJ °* 
fuel, forage and waters—stored for its own use and also for 
passing detachments. 

The sanitary condition of the post should be carefully Sanitary 
attended to. condition - 

At aU the principal posts there should be a Medical 
Officer, a Sanitary Officer, and a Gamp Quartermaster — 
who, in addition to other duties, superintend sanitary 
arrangements, general conservancy, water supply, Ac. 
Care should be taken to select ground for latrines, not only 
for the troops, but for the camp followers. Such ground 
should be defined by some permanent mark, se as to pre- 
vent the possibility of its* being used afterwards by regi- 
ments for camping. 

The best means of disposing of dead animals is to eut 
them open to prevent their swelling, and bury them 
under three feet of earth, or else disembowel them and 
fill the interior with straw, dried grass, or twigs, which, 
when set fire to, oonsume the whole carcase. 

The death of all transport animals on the line should 
bo reported at the next station, so that a special party 
may be sent out to dispose of them : a dead animal left in 
a river bed is a fertile source of contamination of the 
water supply. 

Latrines should be erected to leeward in reference to 
prevailing winds. 

Selected camping grounds should bo told off for the €&v ^ e 
mounted and dismounted arms respectively; thus 
grounds Iter infantry should never, if possible, be used by 
cavalry, and latrines should be dug always in one and the 
same neighbourhood. 

Regiments should be held responsible for the cleanliness 
of their camps, and for leaving them clean on departure. 

At the Commandant's office of each station a rough 
sketch of the post and adjacent ground should be hung 
ups marking the water supply, bathing places, encamping 
grounds, cholera camps, latrines, Ac. 

For further information as to camps, &c, see Chapter V. 
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Line of Communications (Khyber) in Afghanistan, 1880. 

Kabul line of In the Afghan Campaign the line of communications 
Son™^8wT between Jamrud and Cabnl (160 miles) was divided into 

three sections, each under a Brigadier- General (also Road 

Commandant) the whole under the command of a Major 

General as General of Communications. At three of the 

stations there were flying columns. 

The 1st Section — Jamrud to Basawal, 43 miles — Head 

Quarters at Lundi Kotal, where was posted a flying column. 
Posts at Jamrud, Fort Maude, Ali Musjid, Lundi Kotal, 

Lundi Khana, Haftchah, Dakka, Basawal (including Pesh 

Bolak). 

The 2nd Section — Chardeh to Fort Battye, 46 miles* — 
Head Quarters at Jellalabad, where there was a flying 
column. 

Posts at Chardeh, Allachipur, Jellalabad, Rozabad, Fort 
Battye. 

The 3rd Section — Safed Sang to Butkhak, 60 miles — 
Head Quarters at Safed Sang. Flying column at 
Gundamuck. 

Posts at Safed Sang, Pezwan, Jagdalak Kotal, Jagdalak, 
Seh Baba, Lataband, Butkhak. 

Most of the posts had cavalry as well as infantry, and 
some had guns. 

The movable columns were equipped and furnished 
with full carriage and transport for 7 days' supplies, 
which were afterwards increased to 15 days. 

There were Station Staff Officers at Jamrud, Lundi 
Kotal, Jellalabad, and Safed Sang, irrespective of the 
Staff of the Brigadiers of Sections. 

The General Officer at the base, Peshawur, supervised 
everything connected with the forwarding of troops, 
transport, and supplies for the Field Force on the Khyber 
line. 



Line of Communications in Natal, 1881. 

Katai line of The line of communications from the base at Durban to 
UomTissT the advice* depdt at Newcastle extended over a distance 
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of 285 miles, of which 54 miles (Durban to Pietermaritz- 
burg) consisted of a single line of railway. 

From Pietermaritzburg to Newcastle the road rises in 
places to a height of 3,300 feet above the sea-level. Many 
rivers have to be crossed ; there is no permanent bridge 
north of Colenso. Between the latter place and New- 
castle the road is flanked by the Orange Free State, and 
is therefore open to incursions. 

The passes leading to the Orange Free State were 
watched by native scouts and Natal Police, while at 
points of importance troops were posted in support on the 
line itself. 

The line was divided into four sections, each under a 
separate Commandant, who was also Road Commandant. 
The first section extended from Durban to (but exclusive 
of) Pietermaritzburg, under the Commandant of the Base. 
The second section included the road from Pietermaritz- 
burg to (but exclusive of) Ladysmith, and was under the 
Commandant at Pietermaritzburg. The third section ex- 
tended from Ladysmith to (but exclusive of) Newcastle, 
under the Commandant at Ladysmith. The fourth section 
would have comprised the road from Newcastle — the Ad- 
vanced Depdt — to the front, but owing to the cessation of 
hostilities included the post at Newcastle only. 

The Head Quarters of the General Officer of Line of 
Communications and Base were at Pietermaritzburg, at 
which were also established the Head Quarters of the 
Administrative Departments in Natal. 

The protection of the line of communications was 
entrusted to regular troops and detachments of Natal 
Police, who were posted at the more important points on 
the line. Posts of mounted native scouts were also estab- 
lished at Estcourt, Colenso, Ladysmith, Biggargsberg, 
and Ingagane. Redoubts were constructed at Colenso, 
Ladysmith, Biggargsberg, and Ingagane, in addition to 
the strong stone fort at Estcourt. 

Had hostilities been resumed, preparations were made 
by Sir Thomas Baker to form a flying column for the pur- 
pose of defeating any attempt to interrupt the line of com- 
munications. 
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CHAPTER IV.^MARCHES 

There is, probably, no branch of the military art whioh 
demands in a higher degree the attentive consideration of 
Staff Officers than the subject of marches. The duties of 
patrol and outpost service devolve only upon a small part 
of the force, the days of actual fighting occur only at 
intervals, but all the troops have to march daily. 

When it is remembered that marches serve as the means 
for the timely concentration of the forces at decisive 
points of the theatre of war, for placing them prior to 
the engagement in a more favourable position relatively 
to the enemy, and that " a, well-executed march may raise 
the morale and pave the way for success in battle,"* or 
may be the means of avoiding a disadvantageous en- 
counter, it becomes plain that the subject demands very 
careful study. 

The secret of sucoess in marches consists in husbanding 
the men's strength in ordinary circumstances, so that at 
the critical moment they may be capable of an extra- 
ordinary effort. Not only must we avoid useless marches — 
for they waste the strength of the men and, what is 
worse, destroy confidence in their leaders-^-but we must 
endeavour at all times to counteract the disadvantageous 
influences at work, by not submitting the soldier to un- 
necessary exposure or trying him by insufficient food or 
clothing. 

The appearance of a regiment after v a march and the 
number of stragglers from its ranks give a good criterion of 
its efficiency and fighting value. 

Marches may be conveniently considered under the two 
main conditions : — (1) at such a distance from the enemy 
that collision is impossible ; and (2) in proximity with the 
enemy, when an encounter may happen at any moment. 

* Napoleon. 
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Marches under the second condition will farther vary other dr- 
with the circumstances, i.e., whether the march is on the cum8tancef * 
offensive, or retrograde, or flank, or made at night. 

But before we proceed to consider the various condi- Two 
tions in detail, it may be observed generally that for all J^SSs! 8 
marches there are two main elements of success — rapidity 
and order. 

(1) Rapidity. — Napoleon has well said that " In war (i) BapiOity. 
time is estimated by minutes/ 9 By rapid movement we 

can forestall the adversary at a given point, concentrate 
our troops in good time, stand in a relatively better posi- 
tion, take advantage of his mistakes, or, if necessary, 
avoid the contest. On the other hand, slowness may lead 
to the failure of the best-planned enterprise, by giving 
the enemy time and means to counteract it. 
" The secret of victory lies in the legs."* 

(2) Order. — The maintenance of strict order is of first < 2 > 0rder - 
importance. Otherwise, the march becomes irregular and 
fatiguing, while any change to fighting formation, or any 
alteration of the direction becomes difficult ; the troops 

pass out of hand and discipline suffers. 

The further conditions of success vary with the circum- Further con- 
stances in which the march is made. Thus, when the^iccew. * 
enemy is beyond striking distance, the main point is to 
spare the troops ; that is to say, to husband the strength of 
the men and horses. To this end the troops should have 
every comfort, both in respect to their march, their rest 
on the road, and their supply. On the other hand, when 
within striking distance, when in fact an encounter with 
the enemy may happen at any moment, the chief condi- 
tions are : secrecy, security for the troops, and their 
constant readiness for fighting in all circumstances. 

A. — Mabches beyond Striking Distance of the Enemy* 

In order to fulfil the before-mentioned conditions of J^Swe" 
rapidity and order, combined with saving the troops, it is 
desirable — 

(1) To keep each arm separate, 

(2) To move the troops in echelons or by several 
roads. 

* Maurice, Count of Saxony, usually called Marshal Saxe. 
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(3) To distribute in the best manner the troops by 
roads and echelons, to arrange with care their night-halts 
and halting days, and for each stage to apportion suitably 
the time for marching and for rest. 

(4) To prepare quarters and supplies beforehand along 
the line of march, and 

(5) To maintain order and take sanitary precautions 
during the march. 

Each Arm separate. — Between the various arms of the 
service, there are difEerences not only as regards rate of 
movement, but also in respect of a convenient hour for 
starting, requirements as to road, and distribution of time 
on the march. If these differences be not taken into 
account, and the troops placed in one general marching 
column, then instead of sparing them an entirely opposite 
result would ensue. For instance, the rate of march of 
the mounted branches to that of the infantry, being as 
six to five, to mix them up in the same column would 
cause discomfort to all. 

An exception to this general practice may be made 
when moving through a difficult country. Thus, in a 
march over a mountain pass or a sandy plain, it is some- 
times advantageous to have the infantry interspersed with 
the guns, in order to utilise their strength in surmounting 
any obstacles which may present themselves. 

Echelons. — Movement by successive echelons at a day's 
march apart facilitates quartering and supply. Were 
the whole body moved together, not only might incon- 
venience arise from having a large number of troops on 
the road at one time, but parts might have to go some 
distance off the road to their quarters, and have to return 
to it next morning, thereby increasing the length of the 
march and fatiguing the troops uselessly. 

Assuming the limit of extension on either side of the 
road, consistent with the convenience of the troops, to be 
from 2 to 2^ miles, it becomes clear that the strength 
of the echelons will depend on the number and size of the 
towns, villages, and hamlets within the band of country 
so included. The more populated the district, the larger 
may be the echelons. 
cral In order to facilitate the movement of troops, several 
distinct roads may be assigned to them. If a body of 
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troops extends considerably in depth when moving by one 
road, then, by moving it on two or three roads, it will 
evidently occupy one-half or two- thirds less space in depth, 
and consequently the concentration of the troops at a 
given point can be accomplished in less time. Again, by 
directing the troops along several roads, the latter may to 
a certain extent be assigned according to their suitability 
for the different arms, and the troops thereby spared. 

Selection of Hoods for the different Arms; arranging Marches; {JjJjJjJjjJJ 1 
Suitable distribution of the Time. — In the selection of different 
roads for the different arms, the infantry should, as a*"" 8 * 
rule, be assigned the shortest road. Cavalry should have 
broad and soft roads, provided they are not swampy ; they 
may be hilly (without steep ascents), sandy, or a little 
roundabout. Lastly, artillery, the mounted branch of 
Engineers and the train should have the best road, hard 
and level, even if a little roundabout and narrow. 

As a rule it may be laid down that in arranging for the 
march of a body of troops, the main roads are the most to 
be relied upon for all weathers ; but this general rule does 
not preclude the use of any road which may have been 
examined and found practicable by the Staff. 

It is a generally admitted principle that for a complete Marching 
rest after a sustained effort — such as a long march — tnJ^vary 
at least 12 hours in 24 are necessary for both man and according to 
horse. Deducting from the remainder an interval of other™!? * 
3 or 4 hours for preparation for the march and for duties cumstances. 
at the close, and from 1£ to 3 hours for halts on the march 
itself, there will ordinarily remain for actual marching an 
interval of from 5 to 7£ hours in the 24. 

Let us now see what the different arms can accomplish 
in this time ; remembering that we are speaking of small 
bodies of troops, out- of striking distance of the enemy, 
and marching for convenience by echelons, or by different 
roads : small bodies marching independently. 

Infantry, with a good road and favourable weather, can 
accomplish in these circumstances 2j miles an hour; 
cavalry and horse artillery, 5 miles; field artillery and 
train, 3 miles. Consequently, in the interval (5 to 7 \ 
hours) the length of the actual march would be 13J to 
20£ miles for infantry, 25 to 35 miles for cavalry ano 
horse artillery, 15 to 22 miles for field artillery and train. 

These rates decrease as numbers increase, so that, 
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practically, in Divisions for instance, infantry cannot 
accomplish more than 2£ to 2£ milesj and in Army Corps 
not more than 2 miles per hour. 

If the movement continues for several days, it is neces- 
sary to halt for a whole day at intervals, in order to 
recruit the strength of the men and horses, and, more 
particularly, to repair material. The number of halts, 
therefore, will depend on the condition of the troops and 
the state of the material. 

It follows that halting days are most necessary for the 
arms which have the most complex material. 

The length of a march also depends upon a variety of 
other circumstances, namely, — 

(a) On the moral and physical condition of the troops. 

(b) On their state of preparation for the field. If after 
a prolonged rest on board ship* for instance, the advance 
is commenced forthwith in long stages, the troops will 
suffer greatly; the men are out of condition and they 
become footsore. It is necessary that men and horses 
should be gradually accustomed to the field, by arranging 
the marches in such wise that the first are less than the 
normal, while those succeeding gradually increase in 
length. 

(c) On the nature of the roads, the country j and the 
supplies ; that is to say, the breadth and quality of the 
roads, the number and gradient of the ascents and 
descents, the character of the soil, the position and 
capacity of the villages, and particularly the water and 
wood along the route. 

In the East generally water is 6, most important factor 
in determining the length of a march ; sometimes it be- 
comes paramount. 

For instance, the position of the look at Kassassin determined the 
first marches of the Expeditionary Iforce in Egypt in 1882. So also 
in Afghanistan, the position of the water regulated the marches. In 
the Russian Expedition to Khiva, in 1873, the marches were arranged 
from well to well* and consequently the troops had to march distances 
of 84 to 27 miles in the 24 hours, under intense heat and across a 
sandy, shadeless desert. 

Over bad roads the progress of the troops in con- 
siderably retarded, and the length bf the march has td be 
diminished* 
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In 1815 (before Waterloo) Vandamme was 7 hours marohina from 
St. Amand to Gembloux — 10 miles $ and 6fc hours from Gembloux to 
La Baraque— -the same distance. The Prussian columns, on the day 
of Waterloo, averaged only 1} mile an hour. 

Colonel y. Schellendorff, in his " Dienst des G-eneralstabes," states 
that a battalion of infantry or field battery would, on a good road and 
under favourable conditions, complete an ordinary day's march of 
14 miles in 5 hours, and a cavalry regiment or horse artillery battery 
in 4 hours ; while with a bad road, other conditions being favourable, 
the battalion or field battery would require 8 hours, said the cavalry 
regiment or horse artillery battery 6 hours j and under very un- 
favourable conditions they would respectively be 12 and 9 hours 
accomplishing the distance. As the unit increases in size, the influence 
of the road and other conditions becomes, more emphasised. An 
Infantry Division, Which with a good road and other favourable 
conditions, would march the 14 miles in 6 hours, would, with a bad 
road, other conditions being favourable, take 9 hours, and under very 
unfavourable Conditions, 14 hours. Bad conditions affect the train 
still more. Thus, on a good road and under favourable sonditions, the 
baggage train would march 14 miles in 6 hours, but under very 
unfavourable conditions would take 20 hours to accomplish the 
distance. 

(<f ) On the* tiind 6f Jtei** tod the it&ft bi the truths* j 
ftiid, lastly, 

(e) OH tile number of trbops mdYmg hi dhG generftl 
colttmii. The deeper the column* the mO*0 difficult td 
maintain Uniformity of movement * consequently, the 
mo*e fatiguing for the troops* and the less nttrnbe* &f 
Mile* accomplished in the day. 

The average length of a day's mftrtm of & large body Average 
of troops (e.g., h Division moving by one i»bad) iinde* JS.° f 
ordinary conditions inky be t&kett at 12 to 15 miles* halt- 
ing every fifth or Seventh day. Fifteen to BO miles is 6 
long march, and above 20 miles is usually a forded march. 
Allowing for a halt every fifth day the minimum daily 
p*dg!*eSs of the troops may be taken at 10 miles. 

ftne of the best prolonged marches on record is that of tfapolebii, 
from the Channel to the Rhine, in the autumn of 1805. The distance, 
3&6 to 412 miles, was accomplished in 26 and 26 days— ^average 18 
miles a day, or 20 miles with halts every fifth day* There were very 
few casualties, and the troops reached the Rhine in excellent condition. 

o enemy being near, this march could be executed by Divisions on 
separate roads and the* comfort of tbe irObps studied. Compare* hit 
march into Russia in 1B12. In this ease the enemy was near } the troops 
had to mafch by a single road and in a state of readiness for battle, The 
supplies ha* lobe brought up from the tear, and there were other in- 
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conveniences incidental to a state of war. The distance from the 
Niemen to Smolensk was 400 miles, hut the troops were 60 days 
accomplishing it, and did not advance more than 12 miles a day on 
marching dajs, or 8 miles on an average. The loss of men on the 
march was 38 per cent. 

In Angust, 1880, G-eneral Sir F. Roberts marched from Oabul to the 
relief of Oandahar. He reached Khelat-i-G-hilzai — 232 miles — in' 15 
days — an average including halts of 15} miles a day. His longest 
marches in any one day were 20 and 21 miles. 

Before the "Hazara Campaign, in 1868, the 20th Punjaub Native 
Infantry marched from Lahore to Abbotabad — 232 miles — in 10 days 
in the hottest season of the year. In the same movement, 'the 1st 
Battalion 6th Foot made a forced march at night of 20 miles, in the 
hottest season of the year. 

In the Crown Prince's pursuit of MacMahon's force in Angust, 1870 
(26th to 30th), the actual marches averaged 15 to 20 miles a day. The 
troops were sometimes on the road from 4 a.m. to 8 p.m. 

In October, 1870, the 18th German Division marched 260 miles in 
9 days, an average of nearly 18 miles a day. 

memtoT ^ n arranging a march, it mnst not be regarded as an 
marches. isolated act, but as part of a whole; the plan for the 
morrow should have in view the scheme for the day after. 
The distribution into stages should not be by mechani- 
cally taking the average. Better to make an increased 
march one day and a less long one the next, if circum- 
stances render it desirable ; for instance, if we wish to 
traverse quickly an unhealthy district, a long defile, or if 
we desire an early occupation of an important strategical 
point. Considerations of water, better quarters, supplies, 
&c, often lead to an increased length of march. 
Jewture ^ sn ^ a ^ e distribution of time for each march is of 
16 * great importance as regards husbanding the strength of 
men and horses. The departure of the various corps from 
the halting-place should not be fixed for too early an hour, 
as assembling in the dark is apt to produce confusion, and 
the men's rest is unnecessarily curtailed. On the other 
hand, the time of departure must be so arranged that the 
troops reach the next halting-place before the great heat 
of the day, and in winter while there is still daylight. 
Sometimes the march has to be divided into two parts — 
one to be completed before the sun becomes powerful, and 
the other when the heat begins to moderate. 

The hour of departure, therefore, depends on climate, 
time of year, and the length of the march. As a general 
rule, it is desirable to get over the march as early as pos- 
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sible, in order to give time for pitching camp, cooking, 
repairing material, and long rest. 

Infantry, having a less complex material, may start 
earlier than the other arms, but not earlier than one hour 
after daybreak. Cavalry, artillery, and train should not 
commence their march until after morning stables and 
feed, that is to say, about two hours after daylight. These 
rules are subject to variation in hot climates, on moon- 
light nights, or in other special circumstances. 

The start can be made at an earlier hour from bivouacs 
than from cantonments. w ^ tfl 

In marching it is necessary to halt at intervals, for a 
longer or shorter time, so that the men and horses may 
ease themselves and rest a little. 

Long halts may be of \ to 2 hours' duration, short 
halts under £ hour. The duration of a long halt depends 
on the length of the march, the difficulties of the road, 
and the condition of the troops. They are particularly 
necessary for infantry ; they may be less long for field 
artillery, and are not required at all for cavalry and horse 
artillery. These latter, instead of long halts, dismount 
for a few minutes from time to time. 

Short halts are appointed as required after every 1, H 
or 2 hours' march. Ulrequent stoppages, especially if acci- 
dental and not intended, are more fatiguing to the troops 
than advantageous. 

For the train, if the distance is not great, the road good, 
and the horses fresh, no long halt should be given ; but 
in long and difficult marches and with tired horses, long 
halts — 3 to 4 hours — must be allowed, so that the horses 
may be fed and rested. 

The timely preparation of quarters, supplies, and forage (4) Prepara- 
is very important for sparing the troops. q^ten and 

In moving considerable forces by road, the duty of supplier 
making the nightly distribution of the troops devolves upon 
the officers of the Quartermaster- General's Department, 
who for this purpose proceed with the leading echelon of 
their command. But wherever it is possible, in order to 
avoid any waiting about on arrival, arrangements for camps, 
bivouacs, or quarters should be made beforehand by 
sending ahead officers, quartermasters, and camp-colour 
men, who will then be able to direct the troops by the 
nearest route to their respective quarters. The fu rnishing , 
of supplies and forage rests with the Commissariat. 

(s. D.) Q 
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(5) Main- 1 Maintenance of Order. As already stated, the main- 
JJ3J? oeof tenance of strict order is necessary for the preserva- 
tion of discipline, for husbanding the strength of the 
men, and, indSrectty, for celerity of movement. 

The following are the main rules to be observed : — 

(a) The head of each separate column must march at 
an even pace. 

(b) No one must quit the ranks without permission. 
This is particularly necessary when passing through a 
village, where men might get hold of liquor. 

(c) The men may march at ease, but must not straggle 
nor follow too closely ; in the event of opening out or 
closing up, the relative distances must be restored by a 
gradual acceleration or retardation of the pace. In the 
case of the mounted arms, the men must not be per- 
mitted to lounge on their horses. 

(d) The Commander of each separate column should 
give the men all the rest possible ; he should take care 
that the halts are made at a fitting time and at convenient 
spots. 

and sanitary ( e ) All precautions with regard to health should be 
p ' adopted, such as greasing the stockings, avoiding chills 

consequent on exposing men perspiring profusely to cold 
blasts across open moorland or similar places, and select- 
ing by preference screened localities for the halts. 

In very hot weather in India, each company should 
march in very open order, taking three or four times the 
space they would occupy in ordinary circumstances, and 
with a distance of 20 yards between the companies, for the 
purpose of ensuring a free circulation of air through the 
column. An unlimited supply of water should be carried. 
(1st Battalion 6th Foot in the Hazara Campaign.) 

Means of Accelerating the March. 

b?Lro^ aay Stcategioal and other considerations (e.g., to relieve a 
l •rated beleaguered force, in pursuits, or for seizing important 
strategical points) frequently require the ordinary rate of 
field marches to be accelerated. This may be done by cur- 
tailing the intervals of rest, increasing the pace, both of 
these conjointly or by artificial means, 
by shorten- It. will be found that shortening the intervals of rest 
ing the halts, advantageous than quickening the pace. If the 
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troopa are in good eoaditien th* dtpvirokioit ©fi the short 

halts and part of the long halts would cause them little 
inconvenience. But the rate of marching can only he 
increased to a limited extent for a short distance at the 
end of a march. 

If the movement of the troeps ha» to be hastened for or curtailing 
several marches, the number of hafting-daya must be cur* Sy^r* 08 " 
tailed or the daily rate increased, or both means, used con> 
jointly. 

The number of halting-days oannfitL.afta rale* be redneed increasing 
below one per week* but the marches may be mareased, 
under good conditions, to 20 miles for infantry, 35 miles 
for cavalry and horse artillery, and 20 miles or more for 
field artillery and train. 

It will be generally found advisable to use both these 
means conjointly. 

Forced Marches. — It is somewhat difficult to draw the JjJJg*^ 
line between ordinary and foreed marches. The- latter es * 
are not determined by the length in miles* but by the 
number of hours under arms : tiie same number of miles 
may be an ordinary march in certain circumstances' and 
a forced march in others. It has been already said that 
for a complete rest after a march 12 hours- at laasn are 
required; if then troops, from whatever eauee, take- so 
long for their march that they have less than 12 hours' 
rest, or are more than 10 hours in movement, the march 
becomes a forced one. 

Thus, for example, in mountainous countries* where 
troops not habituated cannot do more than two-thirds of 
a mile per hour, marches of more than 7 or 8 miles will 
be forced; along sodden roads, over sand*, or in very 
unfavourable weather, marches far below the normal will 
also be forced. 

As examples of foreed marches the- following* may be 
cited 

(1) General Crawford, with the 43rd, 52nd, and 98th Regiments 
marched to reinforce Sir Arthur Wellesley at the Battle of Talavera 
in July, 1809 ; the brigade marched 62 miles in 26 hours* carrying 
arms> ammunition, and pack, some 50 to 60 lbs* in all. 

(2) Bulow, oft the day of Ligny (16th June, 1815), marched from 
Liege to Hannufa. At. the last place he received orders- to push on/ 

* The 3rd German Army, in its movement to Sedan, marched for 
9 days coneeeutvfely, and on the 10th fought the battle. 
(8. D.) . G 2 
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and, after marching again till 9 p.m., halted a few miles short of 
Gembloux. The bulk of his corps marched 36 miles. 

(3) The 2nd German Corps on 18th August, 1870, marohed 21 miles, 
and afterwards went into action. This corps was under arms for 
20 hours. 

(4) In December, 1870, when the German position on the Loire 
was threatened, the 9th German Corps (with an effective reduced 
to that of a Division) marched from La Chapelle Venddmoise 
(nearBlois) to Orleans— about 42 miles — in 33 to 36 hours, after 
previously marching 9 miles. Frightful weather and roads. 

(5) In the Persian Expedition of 1866-7 a British force of 4,650 
men and 18 guns, carrying greatcoats, blankets, and two days' food, 
marched from Bushire to Borazjoon — 46 miles — in 41 hours, in the 
worst weather. On their return march, accomplished in 50 hours, 
they defeated the Persian army hanging on their flanks. " Almost an 
impassable country." 

Forced marches cannot be continued beyond 2 or 3 
days at the most, without interfering -with the fighting 
powers of the men. 

Cavalry, accompanied often by horse artillery, is the arm 
most generally called upon to make a forced march. It 
has been known to accomplish 50 miles in a day, and even 
greater distances. 

(1) On 21st January, 1871, a squadron of dragoons belonging to 
General t. Werder's Corps, which had to establish connection between 
that Corps and the 7th Corps, marched 64 miles in 12£ hours, and, 
without feeding the horses, returned next day, having completed 125 
miles in 36 hours. 

(2) In 1877-8 a brigade of two regiments of Russian Cavalry, with 
a Cossack Horse Artillery Battery, marched from Gregoriopol to 
Odessa — 112 miles— in three days. Weather boisterous, and amid 



(8) In 

EgyP^ 1882 > General Drury-Lowe, with the Cavalry 
Division, marched from Belbeis to Cairo— 35 miles over deep sand 
— on 14th September, between 5 a.m. and 4 p.m. 

Infantry, particularly if accompanied by field artillery, 
cannot move with such rapidity. But in small bodies these 
arms have marched 30 to 35 miles daily for several days 
in succession. 

An example of this is furnished by the march of the Russian 
General Suvoroff from Lublin to Stolovitchi in the Polish war of 1770. 
With a detachment consisting of 6 companies, 3 squadrons, and 2 
guns— in all, 1,000 men — Suvoroff accomplished 165 miles in 5 days. 
On reaching Stolovitchi at night he at once attacked the enemy and 
routed him. 

Generally speaking, the length of a forced march 
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depends mainly on the quality of the troops ; the fresher 
they are and the more confidence they have in their leader, 
the more capable are they of enduring fatigue and priva- 
tion, and of accomplishing long marches. 

Before attempting a forced march it must be distinctly 
shown that such is absolutely necessary. Then let it be 
made with energy, and let the troops be eased in every 
way: by selecting the best roads, giving them good 
shelter, abundant food, and carrying their knapsacks. It 
should always be remembered that nature imposes on the 
strength of man and horse limits which cannot be over- 
stepped without great risk. 

The march of troops may also be accelerated by Qjfo» foy 
mounting the infantry on animals or in carts, or by using accelerating 
railroads. * * march: 

Carts or waggons may be used for transporting com- ® Ca^t,, 
paratively small forces in a populated and friendly country 
when a sufficient number of vehicles is procurable before- 
hand. 

They may be employed for the transport of the men 
or of their knapsacks. In the first case, if all the 
men are to be carried, marches of 35 to 40, or even 45 
miles per day may be made, provided food is prepared 
beforehand for the men, and food for, or a change of, 
horses. If it is impossible to procure so large a number 
of carts, let a cart be told off for a certain number of men, 
and let them have their packs carried, and take it in 
turns to ride. A distance of 30 to 40 miles may be 
accomplished in the day, with the same proviso as to food. 
Lastly, if the men's packs only be carried, the rate of 
march will be about 3 miles an hour, or 25 to 35 miles 
in the day. 

This mode of transport was frequently employed at one 
iime for the rapid concentration of large bodies, or for 
reinforcing the troops in another theatre of war. 

In 1806 the French Guard was transported from Paris to Mainz in 
5 days, and thence to Bamberg in 8 days ; that is to say, a distance of 
435 miles in 13 days — about 33 miles a day. The number of carts 
employed was such that half the men rode, while the other half 
marched. 

In the present day carts have yielded to railways* for (^Baiiwayg. 

* With respect to the use of railways for accelerating the march of 
troops, s?e Chapter VIII. 
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large bodies, but for detachments carts were frequently 
employed in the campaigns of 1866 and 1870, and might 
still find applieation in India and the Colonies, as they 
have done in the past. 

Thus during the Mutiny of 1857-8, General Nicholson pursued the 
Sialkot mutineers in the middle of the hot weather, carrying the 
Europeans on "ekkahs," and eventually destroying the enemy on the 
Trimmu Ghat. An " ekkah " carries 2 men, their arms, 100 rounds 
of ammunition, greatcoats and valises, and a week's provisions. It ♦ 
pan pass over any country track at the rate of 20 to 40 miles a day. 



B.'*-d£*JL0H£S WITHIN STRIKING DlSTANOB QF TSE ENEMY. 

We have teen in the first part of oar subject that in the 
movements of troops beyond striking distance of the 
enemy, tihe comfort of the men and administrative 
interests are allowed to prevail, but when the enemy is 
near— within striking distanee-^theee considerations must 
give Way to measures which provide security from unex- 
pected encounter, secrecy, and constant readiness for 
battle. 

When the enemy is near, it k plain that attention must 
be chiefly directed to finding out his whereabouts, dis- 
covering his intentions, and, on the other hand, veiling our 
own position and designs. The order of march, too, must 
be such that, whenever it becomes necessary to fight the 
enemy, the troops can readily and quickly form for 
battle. As, howevw, this constant state of readiness is 
vety fatiguing for trodps, measures at the satne time 
should be taken, as far as possible, for sparing them and 
husbanding their strength. 

The means for attaining these objects are :— 

(1) The distribution of the troops in two principal 
parts, namely, the covering body (advanced guard, rear 
guard, Sank guard, aft the case way be), and the main 
body. 

(2) Moving the troopB in Beteral columns, and tts much 
concentrated as possible. 

(3) Secrecy and rapidity — unexpectedneBS—whieh is 
the best means for preparing success in all operations of 
war. 
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Our subject, therefore, may be conveniently divided for 
examination as follows : — 

(1) Order of march, i.e., the size, composition, and 
formation of the columns. 

(2) Measures for security and reconnoitring. 

(3) Arrangement of marches, rate of march and order 
of execution from night-halt to night-halt. 

(4) Measures for concealing the march. 

(5) The combination of marches. 

Let us now see how these questions may be solved in 
carrying out the various kinds of marches : offensive, in 
retreat, flank, and night. 



Main Body. — The first object of an offensive movement 
is to lead the troops to the enemy in order to fight him. 
To attain this object and to fulfil the conditions necessary 
for success of a march generally, the main body should be 
as much concentrated as possible, so that no time may be 
lost in forming order of battle. 

Now the movement of large bodies in one column i* Stee of 
very inconvenient as regards readiness for forming order Movement o 
of battle, rapidity of march, and an equalised movement. }JJ2SSSoSE2S* 

If, for example, the marching column consists of a and delay? 1 
Division of Infantry with its regiment of Cavalry, Divi- g^J^JJ*^ 
sional Artillery, Company of Engineers, and part of the battle, 
Bearer Company — the fighting units — it will, if formed 
in one column, occupy 3f miles of road ; besides these— 
the non-combatant units — the Commissariat Depart- 
ment, Ammunition Reserve, and Field Hospitals would 
occupy another mile of road. To these numbers must be 
added the distance of the advanced guard from the main 
body — say 1 mile ; and the distance of the train from the tail 
of the column — say 1 mile. (See Table, pp. 98 and 144-6.) 

So that for the deployment of a Division marching in a 
single column upon the advanced guard, about 1£ hours 
are required ; while for the concentration of the Division, 
i.e., the troops and their transport, for bivouac at the night 
halt, not less than Z\ hours are required. 

The fighting part of an Army Corps of three Divisions 
of Infantry, Cavalry Brigade, Artillery, Engineers, and so 
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forth, occupies in a single column 14} miles ; the trains, 
&c, cover another 13 miles of road. (See Table, p. 146.) 

For the deployment of such a column of an Army- 
Corps in order of battle, at least 7 hours are necessary, 
while the complete concentration of the Corps for the 
night-halt demands not less than 13 hours. It must be 
remembered also that an order will take £ hour to reach 
the rear of the Corps. 

If, then, under these conditions the whole army — say of 
four Corps — is marched in one long column, it is evident, 
irrespective of the difficulties of supply, that the troops 
could not be concentrated for fighting under three days from 
the time of issue of the order. 
Desirable to To move, then, large bodies of troops in one column is 
iwgfforce no concentration of force, but the contrary; and it is 
into several therefore desirable to divide a large force into two, three, 
columns. Qr more column marching by different roads, preserving 
an even front, and at such distance apart as to be capable 
of affording one another mutual support, and of being 
quickly concentrated for battle. 
Columns It may be taken as a general principle that the strength 
SSed not of a column should not exceed 20,000 to 30,000 men. If 
80,000 men. we refer to the distances occupied on the march by an 
Army Corps, we shall find that, in order to have time to 
form before the arrival of the enemy, these figures should 
not be exceeded. 

With the large bodies of troops composing modern 
armies, and the increased trains, if the whole force cannot 
be moved on one front, then the Army Corps in second 
line may be allowed to follow at an interval of one or two 
days. This was the German practice in 1870. Each Army 
Corps was generally assigned a separate road, and if this 
was not practicable, the second Corps on the same road 
followed at the interval of a day's march. 
The "march- Thus the first points to be decided in an offensive 
tag area." movement are : — Into how many columns a given force 
should be divided, and what should be the greatest 
number of troops in one column ; in other words, what is 
the greatest permissible extent of front and depth of what 
may be called the marching area, or in other words the 
area over which the troops may be safely spread ? 

This question cannot be decided by any invariable rule, 
as its solution depends on a variety of circumstances. 
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Theoretically, it is desirable that the breadth of the 
marching area should equal its depth, as then the assembly 
of all the troops at the desired point of the front can be 
effected more quickly than from a broader or deeper area. 
In practice, the solution depends on the conditions of quar- 
tering and supply, on the development and state of the 
network of communications, the distance of the enemy, 
and the number of our troops. 

The greater the number of convenient roads available and 
the less the interval between them, the smaller the area 
of movement. On the other hand, with roads few in 
number and at wide intervals apart, we must either move 
the troops on a broad front or extend them in depth. 

In some parts of the Continent, in the East generally, 
and in the Colonies, where the country is not intersected 
by hedgerows, banks, and ditches, it is often possible to 
march part of the force alongside the road, and send the 
cavalry across country. Thus infantry and cavalry may 
march off the road, which is left for the guns and the 
transport. This was constantly done by the Prussians 
in 1866 and 1870, especially before a collision. In this 
way the depth of the area may bo considerably reduced. 

In any case our calculations must be made on the 
principle that the enemy must never be able to strike us 
before we are formed to receive him. 

Hence it is clear that the more distant the enemy, the 
greater the latitude as regards selection of roads for con- 
venience of quartering and supply ; while the nearer the 
enemy, the more must these considerations give place to 
the concentration of the troops. 

The stronger and more independent the columns, the 
greater the distance permissible between them, and conse- 
quently the broader may be the front compared with the 
depth. 

From what has been said the following data may be i>ata as tc 
deduced:- 

Small separate detachments of strength less than an 
Infantry Division can conveniently move in a single 
column, as they occupy but little depth and can quickly 
deploy for battle. 

A Division, as a rule, should not be distributed in two 
or more columns, for the Commander can only control 
effectively what he has in his column. To divide it into 
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two columns of mixed brigades, as is sometimes Been, is liable 
to endanger the integrity of the Division as a fighting unit. N 

A siugle column of more than one Division is clumsy in 
movement and .deployment ; nevertheless, circumstances 
may necessitate the movement of an Army Corps, or 
more than one Army Corps, along a single road. 

For instance, in the march of the 2nd German Army through the 
Palatinate in July, 1870, three Corps used the same road through the 
defile between Kaiserslautern and Homburg— 23 miles long. In this 
case the heavy baggage and train of each corps followed in rear of 
the whole of the combatant troops, and in the same sequence as the 
corps. All three corps passed in one day, the trains following on the 
next. 

Their dis- Sbnte French Writers recommend that, in the case of a 
tances apart. Division moving in two columns, these should not be more 
than 2 miles apart ; in the case of an Army Corps of two 
Divisions, in two columns, they should not be more than 5 
or 7 miles a£art.* I¥ further apart, the exercise of com- 
mand becomes difficult, and the troops on one flank cannot 
arrive in good time at the other. 

Again, in the case of large armies, if the force consists 
of 3 or 4 cordis, moving in three or four eolumns, it may 
occupy a front of 14 to 20 miles, and the same in depth. 

Example 1. The 3rd German Army in I8t0, consisting of four 
Army Corps, the Wurttemberg Division, and a cavalry division, 
crossed the Vosges on a front of about 23 miles. 

Example 2. The slowness of movement of Mafsnal MtecMahon's 
force from Rheims to the Meuse at the end of August, 1870, is 
explained by the circumstance that 4 strong Army Corps were moving 
in two columns. 

Colonels Fourgeot and Lagrange f estimate that the front 
of an army on the march mayt, without inconvenience, 
occupy once and a half its front; in battle* since in taking 
up a position the intervals can be closed before the enemy 
can profit by them. This distance may be doubled, or 
tripled, when the enemy is not in close proximity. 

It must, however, be remarked that the dimensions of 
the area for large armies depend not only on the above- 
mentioned circumstance, but on many other conditions. 

The intelligent application of the maxim, " Separate for 

* Some G-erman writers say not more than 4} miles apart when 
an enemy is near, 
t Belgian Staff, 
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marching, unite for battle," demands a clefcr comprehen- 
sion of the enemy's measures, an eye for ground, and a 
thorough appreciation of the circumstances, in order to 
be, amid the changing circumstances of war, at the right 
place at the right moment. T6 be united too soon 
hampers the movements; to be tod larfee may lead to 
defeat in detail. 

Example. On this 'day of <3ro§!k6eereti, during the march to Berlin 
(181S), Ondinot** oolumns were too far afcatt to afford mutual support, 
and were Separated by obstacles. Hence the defeat of part of the 
army, and the failure of the operations. 

The experience of recent wars tends to show that the junction of 
juaetion of the columns takes place more often in than JJ^J^ 
before the battle. The circumstance that this ean be done take place 
without danger may be attributed to the increased power SatSe^fieid, 
of modern weapons, especially behind cover, enabling 
the troops which first arrive to hold their ground longer, 
even against a superior force. 1 

From what has preceded, it will be apparent that the Network of 
state of the network of roads exercises great influence on S^ces'the 
the front and depth of the columns. marching 

Hence an attentive examination of the position and JSirtion ( 
condition of the roads leading in the direction of the-eon- roads im- 
tetoplttted march, and a judicious selection for the purpose portant 
in view are of great importance. 

Hoods should fulfil the following conditions t-*- cd&aitions 

(1) Each should be fitted for the march of all arm*. £&. mU8t 

(2) The direction: should be approximately parallel. 
Roads which intersect should be avoided $ if impossible to 
avoid time, precautionary measures should be taken to 
obviate crossing of the columns and consequent delays. 

(&) Distances between roads should not be so great aB 
to imperil one column before the others can come to its 
support. 

(4) The intermediate country must not impede the 
mutual support of columns ; the greater the number of 
transverse roads the better. 

When the roads are thus selected for the main body, 
and, in accordance with the number and state of these 
roads and the other conditions, the breadth and depth of 
the mwrohing area are determined, the Commander is able 
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to proceed to the consideration of the distribution of the 
troops in the columns. 
Composition This distribution must be determined by (1) the position 

columns. 

of the adversary, and, if near, the operations contem- 
plated for his discomfiture ; (2) the nature of each road 
and of the locality through which it passes ; and (3) the 
number and composition of our force. 

Each column must possess a certain degree of self- 
dependence, and, therefore, must consist of all three arms, 
and be sufficiently strong, that if encountered singly it 
may hold its own until the arrival of the neighbouring 
columns. At the same time, if it is proposed in some 
particular direction to employ especially strong forces, or 
to move a large force of artillery or cavalry, then the 
columns moving in that direction are strengthened 
generally, or with that particular arm intended to pre- 
ponderate. 

The better the road, the larger the body of troops that 
can be directed along it ; the worse the road, the smaller 
the body. If a road passes through close and intersected 
country, the columns taking that road should have less 
cavalry than under ordinary conditions; on the other 
hand, if the country is level and open, that column 
should have more cavalry. While sometimes, in such 
cases, the columns may consist merely of cavalry and 
horse artillery, especially if the object be to turn a flank, 
or operate on the communications of the enemy. 
Avoid break- In distributing the troops to the columns it is always 
• g up units, desirable to avoid any unnecessary breaking up of the 
units. Each column should consist of complete units — 
Corps, Divisions, and so forth. 

Marching by Corps or Divisions is the most usual, as 
those units are tactically complete with a proportion of 
the three arms and with administrative units for supply, 
ammunition, and hospitals. Breaking up a Division to 
march by two roads is not desirable for reasons already 
given. 

Order of The succession in which the different units and arms 
march. should march is usually left to the discretion of the 
commander of the column. A faulty distribution will lead 
to evil results, particularly if the column be deep, in the 
event of the enemy being encountered. 
0) comba- This succession, or, as it is called, the order of march of 

tunt troops, • ' ' 7 * 
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the troops, depends on the probable course of operations 
and the character of the locality. If the locality is level, 
open, and not very intersected, cavalry and light field 
artillery should form the head of the column, as, in such 
ground, these arms can most quickly give support to the 
advanced guard or neighbouring columns, and can 
quickly get out of the way of the other troops. In 
thickly wooded, mbuntainous, or intersected ground, 
where the locality is unfavourable to cavalry, infantry, 
with field artillery, should head the column. But even in 
these cases it is necessary to have a small detachment of 
cavalry near the head of the column for patrolling, 
carrying messages, and so forth. 

When there is no fear of an immediate encounter with 
the enemy, cavalry, no matter the ground, may be allowed 
to leave the halting-place after the infantry, whom they 
overtake. It is disadvantageous to place cavalry between 
bodies of infantry, as from its possessing greater rapidity 
of movement it is impeded by the infantry. 

Artillery should be placed • among the troops of its 
Division and as near the head as possible, for on meeting 
the enemy its fire is urgently required. At the very head 
of the column it is desirable to place some other arm — 
cavalry or infantry, as artillery must not be liable to 
surprise. For the same reason it is a rule never to let 
artillery march for long distances separate from the other 
arms. 

When moving through a defile or other locality not 
allowing of the deployment of large bodies of artillery, 
it would be manifestly injudicious, if not dangerous, to 
concentrate a large number of guns in front ; while in 
mountainous or bad ground, it might be not only de- 
sirable but necessary to distribute the batteries through- 
out the columns, in order that they might be helped along 
by the cavalry and infantry. 

Behind the artillery come the rest of the infantry and 
any other details such as the engineer company. As a 
rule, however, the best place for the engineers is with 
the advanced guard, where they will be at hand for 
repairing roads or bridges, removing obstacles, and also 
for any duties that may be required at the bivouac or 
night-halt. 
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The normal order of mareh of a Division is shown on 
the plan facing page 100. 

An army corps marching by one read has usually one 
division at the head ; then the corps artillery ; and then the 
remainder of the corps. If an action is imminent, the 
corps artillery might be placed among the regiments of 
the leading brigade of the main body. If an independent 
advanced guard is required, the leading Division would 
form an advanced guard of its leading brigade. 

If not in close proximity to the enemy, the Divisions 
in rear may study the convenience of the troops.* For 
instance* the whole of the artillery escorted by what 
cavalry may be available may be placed at the head, 
while the infantry follows in its ordure de bataitte forma- 
tion. In this way the cavalry and artillery, which move 
quicker than the infantry, ean go on at their own pace 
UBttil they touch the tail of the Division in front, when 
they halt until their own infantry arrives. The only 
measure of security which may be necessary is to throw 
out flanking detachments. If there is a certainty of 
battle* however, the Divisions marching in rear must 
adopt an order of march which favours their subsequent 
deployment for battle. 

When the Divisions march by separate roads, their com- 
manders, determine the order of march of their Divisions, 
each taking their own measures of security. The corps 
artillery in this case generally marches with the Division 
moving by the best road, and is placed either between the 
brigades of that Division or else follows at its tail. The 
corps commander will, as a rule, march by the road where 
the corps artillery is,, and at the head of the Division* 

As* most battles in the present day occur during the for- 
ward march of the two opposed armies, it follows as a general 
principle that, in determining the order of march, every- 
thing should be arranged in the sequence in which it is 
likely to be required for fighting. First, the combatant 
troops and their immediate requirements on the battle-field 
Ttools, reserves of ammunition for day's use, and ambu* 

* In such case* it max be sometimes permissible, when the enemy is 
at a distance, to divide the troops into echelons following one another 
at a distance of a mile or so apart. The troops then bivouac separately 
and continue the march in the same order next day. This ■arrangement 
prevents all delay at the start* 
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lances — and then the non-combatant train, <fcc, arranged 
in echelons and at sufficient distances in rear not to 
encumber the column by their immediate presence, but 
ready to be brought up when required. 

The proper distribution oi the i?rain is tJie difficulty on (2) Trains 
a march, and cannot hare toa much attention. (See andba «ff a « e * 
Chapter VI.) 

The best eseort for the train is a well-arranged order of 
march and good reconnoitring. It must be remembered 
that every soldier employed on escort or any o£her duty 
than fighting is a loss of power. 

As illustrations of the ill effects of having the heavy 
trains mixed up with the fighting troops the following 
examples may be cited : — 

Example 1. March of 3rd and 4th French Corps at the commence- 
ment of the battle of Magenta, 1859. 

Example 2. March of 7th French Corps during the Sedan opera- 
tions on 29th August, 1870, when the whole column of 1,600 wagons 
fell into German hands. 

Example 8. March of 2nd Bavarian Corps at the battle of Beau- 
mont on 30th August, 1870. A column of wagons nearly 9 miles 
long encumbered the troops. 

Example[4. Bazaine's retreat from Metz upon Verdun was hampered 
by the mass of trains encumbering the roads, thereby enabling the 
Germans to interpose their forces on his line of retreat. 

As regards the command and general arrangement of 
the baggage on the march in our service, the practice is to 
have a Divisional Baggage-Master and a Baggage-Master 
for each Brigade; the Divisional Baggage-Master re- 
ceiving orders from, and reporting to the Quartermaster 
General's Staff every day. He, in turn, gives the necessary 
orders to the train. 

The Baggage-Master exercises general superintendence 
over the baggage columns during the march, prevents any 
unnecessary halts, delays, and openings out, but the actual 
protection forms the duty of the officer commanding the 
troops assigned as escort. 

In rear of the train follows the rearguard. Generally Beargaard, 
speaking the rearguard, during an offensive movement, 
looks after the order of the rear of the column, and pkjks 
up stragglers or sick men ;* but when troops are moving 

* For this purpose it should have with it some sick carriage, and a 
Medical Officer. 
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through a district where the population is hostile, the rear- 
guard may have to defend the train and generally the rear 
of the column from the attacks of the armed population. 

In the first case the rearguard is small and is composed 
of infantry or cavalry ; in the second case it should be 
strong and composed of all arms. 

In certain cases where the population is exceedingly 
hostile and the country destitute of supplies (Afghanistan, 
Central Asia, &c), where the capture of the train by the 
enemy would entail the annihilation of the force, there is 
no safety but in habitual watchfulness. The strength of 
the troops in rear of the column in such cases should not 
be less than at the head. The march should be protected 
by strong advanced, rear, flank, and baggage guards, with 
on outside fringe of patrols all round, forming, as it were, 
movable outposts to the marching columns. In the plains 
this outside fringe would consist of cavalry ; in the hills 
of infantry. The whole force, in fact, acts as escort to 
the train. 

Distances Before leaving this part of the subject, a few words 
unison the must bo said on the spaces purposely left between troops 
march: on the line of march and those which involuntarily 

occur owing to the opening out. 
(i) Spaces The spaces purposely left have for their object the 
poL?yT absorption of such openings, and of preventing the irre- 
gularities which may occur in one part of the column from 
being reflected to other parts, and also to admit circula- 
tion of air into the column. 

For rapid concentration it is of course desirable that 
the depth of the column, and consequently the spaces 
between the units, should be at a minimum ; on the other 
hand, for convenience of movement and the maintenance 
of regularity, it is more advantageous to have the distances 
large. 

The distances allowed in our service are not precisely 
fixed, but under ordinary circumstances the following 
are allowed : — 

30 yards between battalions or batteries ; 10 to 20 yards 
between squadrons ; and 50 yards between cavalry regi- 
ments. 

The distances with foreign armies are usually as follows : 
— After companies, 10 paces ; after a battalion, squadron, 
battery, or ammunition column, 20 paces ; after an infantry 
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regiment, cavalry regiment, artillery division, train divi- 
sion, 40 paces ; after infantry brigade or cavalry brigade, 
80 paces; after Division, 300 paces. (In Russia these 
distances are more than doubled.) 

The amount to which troops open out on the march — (2) invohm- 
the involuntary distances — will depend in a great mea- 
sure on their discipline and the care and attention of 
their officers. In our servico one-third more than the 
estimated length of the column is allowed. The French 
writer, General Leval, gives also one-third as the minimum 
allowance. General Berthaut says it sometimes amounts 
to two-thirds of the normal length of the column. 

Ordinary roads met with in civilised countries usually Ordinary 
admit of infantry in fours, cavalry in sections, guns and JfJJJJJjj* 
wagons in column of route. 

Hence, in calculating the depth a body of troops will Calculation 
occupy on the line of march, the following data will be SLS? 111 01 
useful for remembrance : — 

Infantry in fours, length equal front in line ; cavalry in 
sections, twice length of front ; guns and wagons, 12 
yards for 2 horse, 16 for 4 horse, and 20 for 6 horse (in- 
cluding 4 yards distance) . 

Rough practical rule : 1 yard for each cavalry soldier, 
or 2 infantry, and 20 yards for gun or wagon. 

The following table shows the depth of column occupied 
by the various units, which will be useful in estimating 
the depth of any given body of troops. The involuntary 
distances are not included. 
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Length of Road occupied by Troops on the March. 
(Tents not carried.) 
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2. Measures for Security and Reconnoitring. 

Advanced Guard. 

A force marching to encounter the enemy always throws Covering 
out to the front a body of troops in light order as feelers ; ^JaJj^* 1 * 
in many cases it forms a special advanced guard composed 
of the different arms. It always gives this mixed character 
when the covering body has to fight, e.g., in a retreat or a 
flank march, for in these cases the covering body has to 
hold the foe in check while the main body continues 
its march. 

The experience of recent warfare tends to show that, but ite . . 
except in the circumstances above mentioned, the mixed ^ries"" Ion 
advanced guard should have little or no infantry, as when 
infantry is once launched into the fight there is difficulty in 
withdrawing it. As long as cavalry and artillery are alone 
committed, the fight can be speedily stopped, but this is 
not the case with infantry. The danger is that the Com- 
mander of the advanced guard may, by mistaken views as 
to the situation, or by the desire of personal distinction, 
bring on an undesired action, or one for his own benefit. 
The Divisional Commander should be the sole judge as to 
the proceedings to be adopted with regard to the enemy. 
Hence, recent military writers recommend that in ordi- 
nary cases the advanced guard should have the least 
amount of infantry consistent with the duties it has to 
perform. They consider that one battalion suffices for 
most cases, as it is adequate to dispose of feigned attacks, 
and yet not large enough to induce the Commander of 
the advanced guard to try conclusions on his own account. 
So that in ordinary offensive movements, when the 
cavalry in front gives the required security against sur- 
prise, no special distribution need be made.- In the case 
of a Division, for instance, the 3 squadrons of cavalry 
would be well in advance, and a battalion might be f 
mile in front of the column, with its vanguard thrown 
out. But if for any reason the cavalry cannot carry out 
the duties of security efficiently, or if some important 
point has to be seized and held, then it becomes neces- 
sary to form a mixed advanced guard, to have it mode- 
rately strong in infantry, so as to be able to hold the 

(s. D.) H 2 
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enemy in check before that position until the arrival of 
the * lain body. 

This detention nntil the arrival of the main body is 
often a matter of difficulty if the enemy is in force and 
attacks vigorously ; hence, in order to gain as much time 
as possible, it is desirable to push the cavalry well to the 
front, so that early intimation of the enemy's approach 
may be furnished, and time given to occupy a favourable 
position. In many cases the unlimbering of some guns, 
which by their brisk fire force the enemy to deploy, 
is a better means of securing this necessary time than a 
large body of infantry in the advanced guard. 

The same principle holds good in the case of an Army 
Corps moving by one road. The leading Division is 
entrusted with the security of the march, and if the 
, cavalry in front can do its duty, there is no special neces- 
sity for forming a mixed advanced guard. But if the 
cavalry in front cannot for any reason perform its duties 
of security, or a fight is certain, then a special advanced 
guard of all arms becomes necessary. 
Flanking In an advance or retreat a flank Division or a body of 
detachment*, troops moving independently may require to guard its 
flank. If the cavalry flankers or a cavalry squadron can- 
not do this effectually, a mixed flanking detachment should 
be detailed from the main body, and move abreast of the 
latter for its protection. Such flanking detachment would 
consist of all arms, and in the case of a Division might 
be composed of a battalion, a squadron, and 2 guns, or 
more, according to circumstances. It would accompany 
the - march on a parallel road, and take measures for its 
own security in front and on the endangered side by 
patrols, and at the same time maintain communication 
with the advanced guard. The advanced guard would, at 
the same time, guard its own flank. 
Mixed In the case of a British Division forming a special 

JnlrS for » mixed advanced guard, the normal composition might be : — 
Division. Two Battalions, 3 Squadrons, 1 Battery, 1 Engineer Com- 
pany (with pontoon train, if necessary), ^ Bearer Com- 
pany, as shown in the drawings facing pp. 110 and 111. 
Such a strength would be in keeping with the general 
arrangements of continental nations. (Table on p. 101, 
and sketch facing p. 101.) 

On the drawing opposite is shown a normal order 
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Order of march of a division. « 
(Enemy within striking distance) 
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of march for a Division furnishing its own mixed advanced 
• guard as a covering body, tmt it must be considered in the 
Tigljt of a general arrangement, not to be invariably fol- 
lowed, but to be altered to suit the nature of the country} the 
circumstances of the moment, and the proximity and 
character of the enemy. (See also pp. 197-198.) 
Distance be- The distances between the different parts 6f the advanced 
tween parts, guai-d, and between the latter and the main body, and 
between the main body and the train will, of course, 
depend on the varying circumstances of each case, 
sequence of. As regards the sequence of the troops on the march, 
troops. the cavalry, as already mentioned, is usually despatched 
in advance. Next comes the arm which is required to 
open the struggle — the artillery. But lest the cavalry be 
overthrown and the pursuing enemy fall on the defence- 
less' batteries, it is the custom to place at least some 
infantry in front of the guns. Too much artillery must not 
be put in front, otherwise the infantry will arrive too late. 
Let us first consider the cavalry. 
Cavalry The general principles to be observed in distributing 
irontof 111 the* Cavalry Division for reconnoitring in front of the 
Army is Army are as follows : — 

divided into: Q ava i r y Division should be divided into two por- 

tions — (1) the reconnoitring troops ; and (2) the fighting 
reserves. 

(1) Becoh- The reconnoitring troops being intended to find out 
troops.* and gain intelligence of the enemy, need only be suffi- 
ciently strong to explore the communications and the 
intervening ground. 

(2) Fighting The fighting reserves, being intended to support the 
Reserves, reconnoitring troops on the latter meeting the enemy, 

should be held as concentrated as possible, in order to 
ensure success at the point where they may be required. 

The reserve which a body of cavalry can keep in hand 
may be considered at about one-half, but this figure is, in 
practice, dependent on the breadth of the zone to be 
reconnoitred, and its depth, or, in other words, the distance 
separating it from the heads of those marching columns 
of the main force which it is covering, 
zone to ° f ^ e breadth °^ * ne zone ^ s naturally variable. It is 
recoil usually more extensive than the front occupied by the 
noitred. marching columns, and is determined by the Commander- 
in-Chief according to the circumstances. The breadth, if 
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considerable, would be divided into sections, and these 
sections assigned to separate Cavalry Divisions, &c.» the 
distribution being such that the foremost bodies or 
patrols , in each section shall receive all orders the day 
they are given, and that all reports from the patrols not 
only reach the Head Quarters of the respective Cavalry 
Divisions, but also the Commander-in-Chief, on the same 
day. Besides this the reconnoitring cavalry must not be 
distributed over an area too wide for its reserves to reach 
in good time any point of it which may be seriously 
threatened. 

According to the experience of the war of 1870-71, a 
German Cavalry Division* distributed over an area of 20 
to 25 miles in breadth, and 6 to 10 miles in depth, accord- 
ing to the ground and the state of the roads, is thoroughly 
in hand with respect to command, reports, and supervision. 

Next, as regards power of resistance. The experience 
of the same campaign shows that a squadron can cover 
2£ to 4£ miles of ground in width, giving a liberal allow- 
ance of patrols and maintaining proper communication. 
So that assuming the same proportion for the fighting 
reserve as for the reconnoitring force, a regiment of 4 
squadrons would hold their ground in a breadth of 5 to 9 
miles ; therefore, a British Cavalry Brigade of 3 regiments 
(12 squadrons) over 15 to 27 miles. A British Cavalry 
Division of 24 squadrons could consequently cover well 
the ground indicated as the maximum consistent with 
convenience of command, and have a large margin for 
subsidiary purposes. 

. As regards the distance from the marchiDg columns in Distance 
rear, this will depend more particularly upon the nature SSg^oiJISns" 
of the ground on the flanks — whether ifc lends itself to war- 
outflanking movements on the part of the enemy— and 
upon the number, movements, and spirit of enterprise of 
the enemy's cavalry. 

In its forward movement the reconnoiting cavalry 
should concern itself solely with its special duty of 
scouting and maintaining a complete chain of com- 
munication between the feelers and the fighting re- 
serve. If anything else of a special nature has to be 
done, such as a reconnaissance in force, the occupation of 
important points in front or on the flank, the threatening 
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of the enemy's flank, the destruction of the enemy's means 
of communication, &c, separate raiding detachments 
should be formed; while for gaining more rapid intel- 
ligence of the enemy or seeking him at a long distance, 
special reconnaissance patrols under officers must be des- 
patched. 

With regard to these special duties it may be observed 
that after receiving instructions as to the object of their . 
mission and the time of their absence from Head Quarters, 
the leader is accorded full liberty of action as regards, 
the execution. 

Frocedareof The Cavalry Division Commander would receive in- 
CommaSS structions or general directions from Army Head Quarters 
c5? Srr which, according to the circumstances, might include a 
Division. period extending over several days, or merely from one 

position to another, e.g., from one river line to the next. 

The instructions should embrace the following points : — 
Hatoreof (1) News of the enemy's position and movements (to 
tioiwffrom" he supplemented from day to day, as intelligence may 
Army. Head come in) ; the Commander-in-Chief's intentions ; the 

direction of movement of the cavalry as a whole, and of 

the Divisions in particular. 

(2) The daily halting-places cf the heads of the main 
columns and of Army Head Quarters. 

(3) Arrangements as to supplies. 

(4) Points to be seized or destroyed. 

From these directions the Commander of the Division 
will decide whether the touch of the enemy is to be gained 
by special reconnaissance patrols, or whether by the ordi- 
nary forward progress of the Division. If in the ordi- 
nary way, he would allow a zone of 2J- to 4J- miles breadth 
to each squadron in first line, and keep the rest as a 
general reserve about 5 or 6 miles in rear. 
JJj^ n His orders would be issued daily, and should include the 
following points : — 

(a) For the squadrons in first line : the general task 
and mode of accomplishing it; the division of the zone 
into sections ; the line of march and destination of each 
squadron ; their relations to the neighbouring squadrons, 
to flank detachments, and to the main body of the 
Division ; any special patrols under the command of 
officers, their task and time of return ; the time of depar- . 
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tare ; the mode of sending reports ; arrangements as to 
food and reliefs.* 

(b) For the flank detachments : their tasks in general, 
their procedure, their reports, food, communication, the 
dnration of their mission, and their return to the main 
column. 

(c) For the fighting reserve, with which the Cavalry 
Division Commander is usually present : the direction of 
march, order of march, destination, communication, relief, 
and food. 

When moving off from the night-halt, the squadrons General 
in front line should be allowed to go well ahead, while SJSSf 6 " 
the reserve does not move until the first reports from 
the reconnoitring squadrons have come in, and have thrown 
light on the general situation. But as this waiting might 
isolate the squadrons in first line, the main body detaches 
to the front a vanguard, which establishes communication 
with them. Reports may be transmitted through 
orderlies in the event of there being no means of com- 
munication by telegraph or signal, and should be shown 
on the road to commanders, who make a note thereon 
as to the time at which they saw them. Reports from 
the reconnoitring squadrons to the main body should 
be made at intervals of every 1 or 2 hours. 

The baggage, hospital establishment, and commissariat 
train usually follow the main body at 3 to 5 miles distance, 
and should be reduced to the lowest limits possible, as they 
hamper the freedom of movement of cavalry. Requisi- 
tions should be employed to the fullest extent. 

At night, the halt should be made if possible behind a 
good position, the reserves being brought nearer to the 
reconnoitring squadrons. This facilitates supply and the 
giving of orders. Whether the men bivouac or are quar- 
tered must depend on the propinquity of the enemy. 

The following were the usual arrangements of the 4th r^JJjJJ^ 
Cavalry Division, under the command of Prince Albrecht German 
of Prussia, during the Franco-German War, 1870-1, when J^?Ji 71 
the main body of the Division marched in a single column. f 

Along the main direction of advance was sent a strong 

# Squadrons should be relieved by preference in the morning before 
starting. 

f From " Das Leib Hub. Regt., No. 2, im Kriege, 1870-71," by Lt. 
Mackensen. 
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ofiBcer.'s patrol furnished from the advanced guard brigade, 
and abont a day's march ahead. 

About half-way between this patrol and the advanced 
guard, and a day's march distance on the flanks moved two 
half-squadrons, which were relieved' each day from the 
advanced guard brigade (the light). This brigade was 
itself preceded by a vanguard of 2 squadrons. Generally 
speaking there was no battery with the advanced guard. 

The main body of the Division moved about 1 mile 
behind the advanced guard brigade; the lancer brigade 
leading, followed by the heavy brigade. 

The lancer brigade despatched in advance, abreast of 
and' on the flanks of the advanced guard, 2 squadrons at a 
distance of £ day's march from %he principal route. The 
patrols from these squadrons, as also the patrols from the 
different requisitioning detachments, which foraged right 
and left of the route in advance of their regiments, com- 
pleted the screen formed by the patrols and detach- 
ments of the advanced guard : a screen which described 
round the head of the main body a semi-circle of a day's 
march radius. 

At the night halt the troops were located as far as 
possible in close cantonments ;* the advanced guard was 
hsually in bivouac. The general assembly for the main 
body was fixed near the Divisional Head Quarters. The 
necessary security while halted was given by patrols sent 
out from the advanced guard and from the flanking 
detachments, and by smaller movable patrols detached 
to different points : not a system of stationary vedettes, 
but movable patrols sent along the main routes and to 
the flanks, scouting and keeping touch of each other. The 
main routes and most important localities were watched 
by the two squadrons of the vanguard, which formed the 
main body of the outposts. 

Supplies were furnished by requisitions, detachments 
being sent to the different villages along the route for 
that purpose. These detachments consisted usually of a ^ 
squadron and were commanded by an oflicer ; they scouted 
and requisitioned at the same time. The villages were 
told off to the different regiments for requisitions, those 
on the main route being reserved for the advanced guard. 

* For explanation of this term see p. 154. 
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Having thus described the measures for seourity 
and reconnoitring of the cavalry in front of the army, 
we can now consider the order of march of the units 
behind it. First comes the advanced guard of the main 
columns. 

The object of an advanced guard is to enable the main a»vakc«& 
body to march in comfort, secrecy, an( * without liability object 1 
to interruption ; and on meeting with the enemy to change 
to fighting formation, without impediment and according 
to the circumstances. 

Consequently, the duties of the advanced guard are as DuUm. 
follows : — 

(1) To observe the enemy and give information of his 
strength and position, and for this purpose to reconnoitre, 
not only in front of the entire area, through which the 
main body has to pass, but as far as possible to the right 
and left of it. 

(2) To remove local obstructions which might impede 
or delay the movement of the main body. 

(3) To overthrow any hostile advanced troops ; not 
allowing them to observe the main body or in any way to 
delay its march. 

(4) On meeting with large hostile forces to engage 
them ; in order, on the one hand, to force them to show 
themselves and their intentions; and, on the other, to 
veil our own main body, and give it time and opportunity 

-to form for battle according to circumstances, or to carry 
out some other decisive movement. 

In order to fulfil its duties, the advanced guard must JJJJJ^J 8 
be in front of the main body. It must not be too far off, main body, 
or it would be endangered ; connection with the main 
body might be lost, and, if the enemy be in superior force, 
it might be beaten before the arrival of reinforcements. 
On the other hand, if too near, the main body will be at 
a disadvantage, as the advanced guard will not be able to 
remove obstructions in time or gain early intelligence of 
the enemy ; moreover, if met by superior hostile forces, the 
advanced guard might be driven back on the % main body 
before the latter has had time to form. 

Hence the least distance at which the advanced guard 
should precede is determined usually by the time which 
the main body requires to form for fighting, and this 
depends on the breadth and depth of the marching area, 
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the condition of the roads, and the nature of the adjacent 
country. 

If the entire body of troops does not exceed the strength 
of an army corps, a single advanced guard is usually sent 
forward, taking the best of the roads and remaining ahead 
at a distance varying from 2 miles to half a day's march. 

But if the force consists of several army corps, then, 
according to circumstances, it may have separate advanced 
guards for each corps, and, if necessary, one general ad- 
vanced guard of an entire army corps. 

The advanced guard army corps, in this latter case, may 
be in front of the army at a distance of a whole march. 

Advance of Napoleon in 1809 from Ratisbon to Vienna. His march 
from the Inn to the Traun in 1806 ; Murat followed by Soult. The 
advance of the 2nd German Army to the Saar at the commencement 
of the 1870-71 Campaign, the 4th Army Corps being in advance. 

strength. Tn e strength of the advanced guard should be guided 
by the distance, at which it precedes the main body; by 
the position and character of the enemy ; and by the im- 
mediate object it has in view. 

The further the advanced guard from the main body, 
the stronger must it be ; for example, if a whole march 
distant when it therefore loses immediate contact with 
the main body, and the possibility of support, it should 
be strong enough to sustain a serious engagement. If the 
adversary is energetic and active, the advanced guard 
must be stronger than if he is weak and unenterprising. 

Lastly, the distance of the enemy, his intentions, and the 
immediate object of our operations also exercise influence. 
If the adversary be far off and retiring the advanced 
guard may be weaker than when he is near and intends 
to defend himself obstinately. In the latter case the 
advanced guard must not only be stronger, but should keep 
nearer to the main body than in ordinary circumstances. 

From what has been said, the advanced guard may vary 
from \ to but in some cases it may be diminished to -fa 
or increased to £ of the entire force. 
Composition. The composition of the advanced guard should be 
suited to its object, and particularly to the nature of 
the country through which it has to pass. 

If there is likelihood of a fight, the advanced guard 
should, as already mentioned, consist of all three arms. 
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Fop protection and for reconnoitring, cavalry and horse 
artillery are necessary ; and the more cavalry, the more 
easily can the advanced guard do its duty. To remove 
local obstructions, i.e., to repair roads and bridges, to 
prepare means of passage, engineers are required; for 
decisive and independent operations on meeting the 
enemy, infantry and artillery are essential. 

The proportion of the different arms will vary with the 
object. If the advanced guard has to pursue a retreating 
foe, it must be more mobile than when it moves to the 
encounter of an unbeaten enemy, who may offer a stubborn 
resistance. Important influence is exercised also by the 
nature of the country. If generally open and level, the 
proportion of cavalry should be greater than in close, 
intersected, or mountainous ground, where infantry would 
preponderate. 

But however close and intersected the ground, the 
advanced guard must never be without a small force of 
cavalry. Being able to move well in advance, this arm 
finds out the enemy quickly and transmits the news. 
Even if driven in, its small size will not throw the troops 
in rear into disorder. 

If there are engineers with the troops, either the whole 
or a large part should, as a rule, be assigned to the 
advanced guard ; the addition thereto of the pontoons will 
depend on their being required or not. 

In forming the advanced guard care should be taken 
not to break up the units unnecessarily. 

Thus the strength and composition of the advanced 
guard varies with the circumstances. But under ordinary 
conditions, that is to say, average country and an enemy 
near, the size and composition may be assumed as 
follows : — 

(1) A detachment consisting of a battalion, half a bat- 
tery, and a squadron may, in ordinary circumstances, have 
the squadron as advanced guard. In close and inter- 
sected ground, or foggy weather, or in close proximity 
with the enemy, who is ready to fight, this detachment 
might send forward as advanced guard one company and 
half a troop. 

(2) A brigade of 3 battalions, with a battery and a 
squadron, may, under ordinary conditions, detach as ad- 
vanced guard 1 battalion and 1J troop of cavalry; 
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guard; 



leaving half a troop with the main body for patrols and 
messages. 

(3) The composition of the advanced guard of a Divi- 
sion has been already noticed (pp. 99-100). 

(4) An army corps might have as advanced guard an 
infantry brigade and the reBt of the divisional troops, 
under the command of the general of the leading Division. 

(5) Independent bodies of cavalry might form ad- 
vanced guards as follows : — Cavalry regiment, 1 squadron ; 
cavalry brigade of 3 regiments and horse artillery battery, 
might detach independent squadrons towards the enemy, 
and then as advanced guard have a squadron with 2 guns, 
^ or | mile ahead of the rest of the brigade and the re- 
maining 4 guns. 

The sketches facing pp. 110-111 give types of the 
arrangement of the advanced guard of a Division moving 
(1) through open, and (2) through intersected ground. 
The Divisional cavalry is reconnoitring ahead of the 
column. In ordinary circumstances, as already explained, 
the Cavalry Division does this for large bodies, being 2 or 
3 days' march ahead. The Divisional cavalry regiment, of 
course, cannot undertake such distant operations ; it can 
only extend its zone of observation so far as to be able to 
give timely notice of immediate danger. It however 
maintains communication with the Cavalry Division m 
front as far as possible. 

The duty of the advanced guard being, as before stated, 
to screen and reconnoitre, to overcome every kind of 
obstacle (inclusive of weak detachments), and lastly, to 
engage considerable hostile forces, the order of march of 
the advanced guard should in general be as follows : — 
. The advanced guard should be divided into two 
principal parts : the one, the advance of the advanced 
guard — the vanguard — consisting chiefly of cavalry,* 
should be sent as far in advance as possible for screening, 
reconnoitring, repairing roads, and for minor operations 
against small hostile bodies ; while the other, intended 
chiefly for serious engagements with the enemy, moves 
in rear. The vanguard, in its turn, gives off several 
small detachments, which precede it along the main 

* In special conditions of ground, or in expectation of a stubborn 
resistance, infantry (sometimes carried in carts) may be added. 
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direction of advance, and, if not upon all, at least on the 
c*hief lateral roads; these detachments throw ont other 
smaller bodies towards the enemy until the extreme 
feelers consist of small separate patrols. The strength 
of the whole vanguard may vary from ^ to j of the 
advanced guard. 

Each of these small bodies should have as its chief 
object to efcreen the larger body from which it is detached, 
and give it time to prepare for fighting. 

The number of patrols and flankers sent out from the 
vanguard and their strength depend on the size of the 
advanced guard, and are determined by the necessity 
(1) to reconnoitre quickly and far in advance and to the 
flanks, and (2) to keep up perfect intercommunication 
with the vanguard and the flankers of the neighbour- 
ing columns. Accordingly, these patrols are of two 
kinds : the one thrown out in front and on the flanks of 
the vanguard, marching there the whole time at the 
appointed distance and as far as possible without losing 
sight of each other ; the other class of patrols are those 
sent out at frequent intervals to keep up communication 
with the neighbouring columns. 

Of course, the distance to which the patrols of the first 
kind should be sent cannot be laid down even approxi- 
mately. It will depend on the position of the enemy, 
the nature of the ground, the time of day, and the state 
of the weather. With bad roads, thick weather, or at 
night, as also in a very enclosed country, there should be 
more patrols ; they should be nearer together and not thrown 
out too far. In open country and clear weather, they may 
be fewer in number and detached further in advance. 

An economical use of cavalry is very desirable. In the 
majority of cases small patrols suffice to gain information ; 
for small parties of well-mounted horsemen can usually pass 
where large bodies would be detected. If the enemy is 
near and in force, and his cavalry are in place, they 
will not allow our patrols to penetrate. In such case we 
must use a larger body of cavalry, with horse artillery, if 
necessary, to gain the required intelligence. 

In advancing it is not necessary to search the ground 
minutely; the cavalry would make but little progress 
were they to do this. No gathering of troops of sufficient 
ice to be dangerous to the main body could lie hidden, 
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and small parties of the enemy are not likely to run the 
risk of being cut off. 

All information obtained by the patrols and any 
prisoners captured should be at once sent to the com- 
mander of the advanced guard. 
<2) Main After detaching all the advanced and flank detach- 
atoLcedi ments from the advanced guard, the remainder follow 
« uard - ordinarily in one or more columns, according to the num- 
ber of troops. The chief conditions to be satisfied are 
concentration and preparedness for fighting. 

Consequently, not only should all that is considered 
necessary for the main body as regards concentration and 
readiness be observed, but certain special measures 
should be adopted : — 

(1) The heavy baggage of the advanced guard should 
follow the main body (not its main body), heading the 
baggage of the column. 

(2) As small a marching area as possible should be 
occupied ; hence only divided into several columns, when 
roads are close and parallel, in case, for instance, of an 
army corps forming the advanced guard of an army. 
Otherwise the advanced guard should be in one column. 

(3) The distances between the units of the advanced 
guard should be as short as possible, and the troops on as 
broad a front as the road will admit. If the locality 
allows, in order to diminish the depth of the column, the 
guns might take the road, the infantry moving along- 
side it. 



Arrangement of Marches. 

seldom pos- It has been already shown that the object of an offen- 
J^ge sive movement consists in coming up with the antagonist 
kefowSand an( * en £ a £i n £ ^im. Information, however, as to his 
whereabouts and intentions is seldom forthcoming so 
long in advance as to admit of the march being calculated 
beforehand. As a rule, therefore, any methodical division 
into stages is impossible, but sometimes, when the 
initiative is in our hands, or when the position of the 
antagonist is approximately known, it becomes possible 
to calculate the march for one, two, or even three stages. 

These calculations consist in determining the length of 
each stage, the places of the night-halts, the time of 
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departure of each unit, and the places and times for 
their rest on the road. 

In proximity to the enemy, the length of road covered Length of 
daily usually presents extremes, greater or less than the j^S,u y 
ordinary average march. On the whole, the progress made to enemy 
is less. The cause of this is to be found in the greater slow- lhort!* U7 
ness and the fatigue entailed by marching in fighting order, 
delays occasioned by the antagonist, and by the necessity 
for equalising the movement of the columns. Moreover, the 
more arduous duties during the march and after arrival, 
the meagre accommodation at the night-halts, and lastly, 
waiting for the trains far into the night — all these 
fatigue the troops and prevent them from making long 
marches. 

Again, as the arms are mixed up in the columns, the 
hourly rate and the length of the march have to be 
calculated for the slowest moving arm — the infantry. 

The foregoing causes become more marked in pro- 
portion to the length of the column. Thus, for 
example : while a Division marching independently can 
accomplish without much difficulty 16 to 20 miles, 16 
miles is in the majority of cases a forced march for an 
army corps, and 12 to 15 miles at the most is the usual 
march of an army of 3 or 4 army corps. 

Besides what has been stated, the length of the stage is Bivouac and 
influenced by the necessity of selecting for the night- ^deratfonT 
halts places which fulfil the requisite conditions of good influence 
fighting and bivouac positions. eng ^ " 

Fighting considerations are often of paramount im- 
portance in determining the stages for the advanced guard. 
It may be frequently necessary to increase or diminish the 
marches of the advanced guard, with a view to ensuring 
the occupation of an important point, a good fighting position 
or a defile, without paying great attention to the fact whether 
the bivouac ground near these points is suitable. On the 
other hand, for the main body lying under the screen of 
the advanced guard, the fighting conditions are not so 
important in the selection of the night-halt as the housing 
and supply conditions, especially the propinquity of water. 

The columns of the main body are sometimes brought 
up to a general bivouac on the main road of advance, and 
sometimes are halted on the roads by which they have seve- 
rally marched. Which plan should be adopted is generally 

(S.D.) l 
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governed by the distance of the enemy, the number of 
troops, and the nature of the country. 

The nearer the enemy the more concentrated should be 
the bivouacs : large masses may however bivouac over a 
comparatively wider area. It may be added that for the 
comfort of the troops, especially if the enemy is at some 
distance, it is not advantageous to crowd them at the 
night-halt; as the more space they have, the greater the 
freedom in getting away next morning. 

If the offensive is taken in several columns the march of 
the columns should be equalised, so that they may always 
be on an even front, and more readily form for fighting. 
This equalisation is effected by appointing a varying hour 
for the departure of each column, and arranging the long 
halts by special calculation. 

The same rule holds good here as in marches at a dis- 
tance from the enemy — not too early a start. But, of 
course, the position of the enemy, the immediate object of 
the operations, and the necessity to equalise the march of 
the columns, may modify this general rule. In the event 
of a stubborn resistance being expected an early start is 
desirable ; (1) to surprise the enemy ; and (2) to get over 
the fighting early and place the wounded under cover 
before night. 

The time for commencing the march is fixed by the 
Commander of the Force. He usually appoints in the 
case of an Army Corps, or of a less force, the hour at which 
the head of the advanced guard and of each column of the 
main body should commence their respective march ; and, 
in the event of the roads crossing, he fixes the hour at 
which the rear of the respective columns affected by this 
circumstance must clear this point. 

In the case also of several columns having to pass a 
certain defile on the same day, a special arrangement must 
be made as to the hour each should reach the defile with 
its head. In these cases the troops which have to go the 
farthest should pass the first. In the same way, in the 
event of troops having to pass by ferry, the capacity of 
the boats and the time taken in crossing and returning 
should be calculated beforehand. / 

In commencing a march the relation between time and 
space requires consideration in respect of sparing tk& 
troops. Knowing the time the head of the column has 
to set out on its march, the order of march, and the length 
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occupied by units in column (p. 98), and after taking into 
consideration also the state of the roads, the respective 
commanders have to calculate the hour when their 
unit should leave its bivouac to join the line of march. 
This calculation is important in the case of a large 
body of troops, the difference in the hour of starting of 
the head and tail being considerable. For instance, in the 
case of a force of two Divisions moving by one road, the 
last brigade would not move off until at least three hours 
after the departure of the head of the column. 

It may be useful to remember that a battalion will take 
5 minutes to move off in column of route, a squadron 
2 minutes, and a battery 4 minutes. The same time 
would be taken in deploying from column. 

Hence, in assembling the troops from cantonments, 
bivouacs, <fcc, any unnecessary marches to and fro, between 
the fall-in and the continuous movement, or any waiting 
about, are to be studiously avoided. The several points of 
assembly of the units should be fixed as far forward as 
possible within their bivouac or cantonment area, and 
there the units should be combined into echelons, in 
such wise and at such hours thai, by a well-timed depar- 
ture, a continuous column is formed in the intended 
order of march. These tributaries should form a stream, 
which without check or hindrance steadily takes its 
course along the line of advance. 

It is not advisable to appoint a single place of assembly for 
a Division or main body of a Division. The filing off into 
column would occupy hours and needlessly fatigue the 
troops, for whom nothing is more trying than long and 
useless waiting under arms. They should be allowed to 
rest as long as possible, and not move earlier than is 
required to take their right place in the column of route. 

In the French regulations it is so arranged. The 
column is formed on the march by the gradual insertion 
of the various units. A point initial is indicated for 
the head as regards place and time, and each cpmmander 
on this as a basis orders his march accordingly, knowing 
the depths occupied and the prescribed order of march. 

The train and heavy baggage should either assemble at 
a general rendezvous before the troops move, or await 
the departure of the troops by the side of the wad, and 
subsequently follow in a separate column. 

(s. d.) i 2 
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There should be a standing order that no baggage is to 
move upon the line of advance within the area occupied 
by the troops until the troops are entirely clear. It is 
generally advisable to tell off a guard to prevent baggage 
crowding upon the road leading out of the cantonment 
area before the troops march. 
H»Mionthe Halts are most important, as marches in a constant 
wmnh ' state of readiness for battle are very fatiguing for 
troops. 

jjmx halts. A long halt, varying from half 'an hour to two hours, 
and sometimes longer (in the tropics), is usually appointed 
by the commander of the whole force, after rather more 
than half the march is completed. The hour of the halt and 
the hour at which the troops start again should be stated. 
The position chosen for the purpose should, if possible, be 
one capable of defence (i.e., behind some obstacle of 
ground, river line, range of hills, &c), all the columns of 
the main body being on the same level, each column closed 
up, or in some cases all columns concentrated, and the 
whole covered by the advanced guard, which takes the 
necessary measures for ensuring the safety of the troops. 
In the case of a defile the halt should he made after it has 
been passed, the baggage being left on the reverse side. 
It is undesirable to halt in a village. 

When the halt is a long one the troops may move to 
the side of the road, the men remove packs, while the 
horses should be fed and their girths loosened. 
toSoSSe 118 ^ nen a force halts in this way in a hostile country 
country* (e.<7-, Afghanistan) the advanced, rear, and flank guards 
daring baits. s h uld remain on the alert, facing outwards from the 
column; and when the encampment is reached these 
guards should take up suitable positions until the camp 
guards are posted, when they may be recalled, or, if 
necessary, be replaced by pickets. 

During long halts in tropical countries during the day 
the horses may be hobbled or knee-haltered, and turned 
out to graze. In this case the herds should be protected 
by guards, and also by a fringe of patrols. 
Short halts. Besides the long halts, short halts may be allowed of 10 
minutes or so occasionally, chiefly to enable the men to 
ease themselves, and to equalise the march of the columns. 
They are not fixed beforehand, but are ordered as the 
necessity arisct. 
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Concealment of Marches. 

All marches, generally, in proximity to the enemy should 
be made, as has been already said, unseen by him. 

It is not, as a rule, possible to veil from the enemy's 
view the entire march from beginning to end ; practically, 
it is quite sufficient if the enemy is prevented from know- 
ing until too late to exercise interference. 

Thus the essence of the business is to conceal from the 
enemy the object and direction of the march, for a longer 
or shorter period, so as to force him to lose time by his state 
of uncertainty. 

Amongst the means for concealing the march are the 
following : — 

(1) To execute the march under cover of a detachment, Mown of 
which either remains on the spot on the defensive or moTMEwX 
engages the antagonist, or, lastly, marches in a direction from the 
other than that taken by the mass of the troops. enemj. 

(2) Keeping secret the intentions and spreading false 
reports. 

(3) Forced marches. 

(4) Marching by night, leaving detachments behind to 
keep alight the bivouac fires. 

Generally speaking, when the movement of certain 
troops is carried out under cover of others (advanced 
guards, outposts, &c), either left in position or engaging 
the enemy, or possibly moving in another direction to 
that taken by the bulk of the troops, the march of large 
bodies, even whole armies, may be concealed for a con- 
siderable time. 

Retreat of the 2nd Western Army (Russian) from Bikhoff to 
Smolensk in 1812, under corer of PlatofPs Cossacks. 

The movement of the 2nd German Army, under cover of the 1st 
past Metz in 1870. 

The flank march of General Werder from Vesoul to Hericourt in 
January, 1871. 

In order that the enemy may not get scent of the con- 
templated movement, the commander should not inform 
his own troops of his intentions until the moment arrives 
for carrying them into effect. 

A forced march is a very effectual method of gaining 
time over the antagonist. 
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There are many examples in history of bodies of troops 
of all arms accomplishing rapid, and long marches when 
rp^uined, for instance ;— . 

(1) The march of Napoleon I.- from Landshut to Jfckmuhl in 180§; 
80^000 men in two columns marched 24 miles in 8 hours (4 a.m. to 12 
o'clock). 

The march of Napoleon I. from Casteggio to Piacenla in 1796 j 
3,000 infantry and 1,500 cavalry — forming .^advanced guard { of the- 
French army — marched 46 miles in 36 hours. , i 

.Combination op Marches. 

Pr«cau- In the combined march of several columns, the follcfw- 
ing precautions should be observed. 

(1) Heads of columns should move at an even pace, 
■un.- ; »> (2) Apart from the measures of security taken by the 
"'^ 'Cavalry Division, the columns themselves must take 
. r ; independent measures for their own safety, particularly 
if inarching by a road other than that taken by the 
general advanced guard. For this purpose each column, 
without awaiting orders from superior authority, should 
send forward to distances varying from j to 2 miles ad- 
vanced detachments, the strength, composition, and duties 
of which are determined by the following considerations :— 
If tne column marches immediately after the general 
advanced guard, it should detach as its special advanced 
guard a smali body of cavalry, to maintain connection 
with the general advanced guard in front and with 
the neighbouring columns. Columns not following the 
general advanced guard should throw out in front stronger 
detachments. The columns on the flanks will further 
detach to the nearest roads on the flanks small bodies of 
cavalry to guard the flank from any sudden appearance 
of the enemy. 

These flankers should march abreast of • the advanced 
detachments." Sometimes a flanking* detachment of all 
arms is required. In this case a Division might send out 
a* hattaKon, a squadron, and 2 guns, which would march 
abreast of the main body. 

(3) These advanced guards and flanking parties or 
detachments, and equally so the columns of the main 
Sbody; shoulid keep up constant ^cfanection together, and 
with the general advanced guard. This is usually done 
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by patrols. Sometimes it is advisable, instead of ordering 
two columns to keep np communication with one another, 
to direct that one column shall keep up communication 
with tha other. By this means, the responsibility for this 
important duty is more directly fixed. It is further very 
often advantageous ' for each column to have with the 
neighbouring columns its own officers to report progress. 

(4) On meeting the enemy, particularly if unexpected, 
all the troops should march to help each other without 
awaiting orders. It is a general rule to march to where 
the guns are heard. 

(5) Each column of the main body on reaching an im- 
portant point (village^ passage of river, defile, &c), or on 
being detained by any local obstacle, should send infor- 
mation as to the time of arrival and nature of obstacle to 
the Commander-in-Chief and to the neighbouring columns, 
so that the march of the columns may be regulated if 
necessary. 

The commander of the general advanced guard sends 
similar information to the Commander-in-Chief. 



Duties of Commander op Advanced Guard and his Staff. 

The success of a well-led advanced guard depends in a succew of 
great measure on a properly regulated chain of responsi- JJ^™ ** 
bility. • Where so much ground is covered as by the patrols depend* on 
and foremost detachments of a large advanced guard, it is Seated 
manifest that no single individual leader and his staff can chain of 
do more than direct the machinery. Much must be com- Muty"**" 
mitted to the responsibility of the officers in command 
of the advanced and flanking parties, and their respective 
patrols. 

While delegating this responsibility to carefully-selected 
officers, the commander of the advanced guard looks after 
the due connection of the extreme patrols and th6 advanced 
guard; in his hand concentrate the reins by which the 
team is guided. His staff exercises a general control over 
the extreme patrols as regards the objects and directions 
of their march, but the details of the movements of these 
and of the detachments must be left to the officers in 
charge. 

<;T& ; commander of the advanced guard should join it Commander: 
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pre- half an hour or so before its departure, give his last in- 
eedure - structions to the commanders of the different parts, form 
the column, and march it off. He would then place him- 
self in communication with any columns moving on his 
right and left, sending a patrol of cavalry with a written 
communication of the time of departure and direction of 
march of his advanced guard. 
Hi« portion. His position would be either at the head of the main 
body of the advanced guard, or at the head of the main 
body of the vanguard, so as to be able to move rapidly 
forward to the chain of patrols, and there find out the 
state of affairs personally. The main body of the advanced 
guard is at his absolute disposal, to be used how and when 
he pleases. 

The movement of the advanced guard should be sure 
and rapid, or it delays the rest of the column. At 
a defile he would accelerate the pace in order to occupy 
the debouchure. On arriving there, or at any other im- 
portant point, or in the event of meeting with the enemy, 
he or his superior in command would send a cavalry patrol 
to the column on the flanks communicating the circum- 
Procedure stances ; and in the case of the enemy, the direction of his 
tnmjS march, his apparent strength, and any other information, 
roctwith. The Commander of the advanced guard also receives 
similar reports from those columns. On receiving an im- 
portant communication he would verify it personally, or 
through a trusted Staff Officer, and then make his own 
report. 

The chief matters in the event of the enemy being 
encountered are (1) rapid and accurate reconnaissance; 
(2) clear and just conception of the state of affairs in 
his report to his superior; (3) a proper conduct of the 
action in accordance with the circumstances and the orders 
he might receive : either to attack, or to occupy a position 
until the arrival of the main body, or to retire on the 
latter, delaying the enemy's advance. 

The foregoing remarks also apply generally to the com- 
mander of a flank guard in an offensive movement. 

In a retreat the commander of the advanced guard 
turns his chief attention to the removal of obstacles which 
might delay the march of the train and main body follow- 
Dutj of ing in rear. 

Sto«roiB<*r ^ he Bpecial duty of tte Ofl&oer with the ad. 

vanced guard is to give detailed instructions to the corn- 
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manders of any flank detachments or patrols as to the advanced 
object in view, the roads they are to take, and the points guanl * 
where they should rejoin the main body. He directs the 
extreme points of the advanced guard, obtains guides, and 
asks for the services of some well-mounted cavalry officers, 
and of a small detachment of cavalry to be placed at his 
disposal. He gives detailed instructions as to the exami- 
nation of the country and the observation of the enemy. 
All these reports are sent to him ; he collates and compares 
them, and sends them to the commander of the advanced 
guard. Positive and negative reports — the presence or 
absence of the enemy — are equally important. 

He takes care that connection is properly maintained with 
the main body of the advanced guard, causes obstacles 
to be removed with the aid of the engineers ; and keeps his 
eyes open to the peculiarities of the country, the positions 
suited for battle under certain conditions, their impor- 
tant points, &c. He should be constantly on the qui vive, 
examining the country from commanding sites, causing 
bye-roads to be patrolled, and so forth. Although the 
map should be always in his hand, he must not trust 
entirely to it, as the surface of the country changes wifch 
the opening of new roads, &c. Reconnaissances and good 
guides are necessary to amplify and correct it. " A guide 
with a halter round his neck is better than the best map," 
is an old saying. 

If the advanced parties find themselves in contact with 
the enemy, he will reconnoitre with his cavalry, and by 
capturing prisoners and other means endeavour to find out 
the strength, direction of march, and intentions of the 
enemy, and then transmit such information to the com- 
mander of the advanced guard. 

In the march of an Army or Army Corps to encounter r |J t,e g 0, ir 
the enemy, the Staff, except those delegated to special officers on 
duties, accompany their General. the march. 

In the forward movement of a Division, the Staff 
usually heads the main body, but is sometimes with the 
advanced guard ; in a retreat, with the rear of the main 
body or with the rear guard. The Brigadiers and Staff 
would be at the head or tail of their own brigades, as the 
case may be. General Officers frequently halt and allow 
their commands to file past them, while Staff Officers, by 
riding down the column, are able to keep their chiefs 
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informed of any irregularities. These inspections prevent 
men from overloading the vehicles, or from riding on 
them, or placing their arms and packs on then:. 

A few intelligent mounted orderlies should be attached 
to Staff Officers for such minor duties as indicating the 
line of march at cross roads, or in towns, &c. 

When a large force is marching by parallel roads, 
the Staff should report to each other, not only at intervals 
during the march, as already mentioned, but at the end, 
on the following points :— The roads by which they are 
marching, and whether slowly or rapidly ; any intelligence 
they may have gathered about the enemy, where they halt 
for the night, the villages occupied, and the position of the 
Head Quarters; at what time important points will be 
crossed (this during the march to regulate equality of 
march) ; in what time, in what strength, and by what 
roads the neighbouring columns could be supported. 

It is the duty of the Staff to keep most carefully the 
various reports received during the day in the order in 
which they come to hand. A successive number should be 
given to each, and the hour marked when received, so 
that the General may be in no doubt as to the time and 
place when the circumstances mentioned have occurred. 

There are some minor details to be remembered, such as 
to provide escort for the General, to detail parties to pitch 
and strike Staff tents, to make the necessary postal arrange- 
ments, to provide orderlies and means of communication 
with Head Quarters. 

Marches in Retreat. 

The immediate object of the retreating force is exactly 
T " the opposite of that of the assailant, and is, in effect, to 

avoid an encounter with the antagonist until a more 
* : • favourable moment. 

secrecy and Consequently secrecy and rapidity acquire great im- 
.JJjjJjJU* portance ; on the other hand, concentration is not of such 
concentra- great necessity as for the assailant. 

sewndary The means for promoting secrecy have been already 
importance, discussed ; for increasing the rapidity, the same means are 
used as when the enemy is at a distance, except the 
use of carts and railroads, to which recourse can only be 
had under very favourable conditions. 
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£ greater breadth compared with its depth. A greater end * 
number of roadtf will 'diminish the depth of each Column, 
and thus eliminate one of the causes of slowness and fatigue. 

Hence, in selecting the roads, the main point requiring 
attention is their quality; not so much the interval 
between them or the nature of the intervening country. A 
Division may conveniently move in two columns ; a corps 
in three, four, or more columns. 

The conditions, however, of rapidity and uninterrupted- Train must 
ness of march cannot be attained by merely increasing the S^jJ^^J. 
number of roads. The troops have to march behind their 
trains which cannot move faster than 2f or 3 miles an 
hour, if so fast. Hence the most important task in retreat 
is that the rate of march of the troops Should be as little 
dependent as possible on the rate of march of the trains. 
As means to this end, besides the distribution of the troops 
into a larger number of shallow columns, particular atten- 
tion must be paid to sending away the train early, so as to No Jon 
keep it well ahead, and omit the long halts. haitsT* 
' The order of march in retreat is the reverse of that for order of 
the advance. Before each column should march, a small Sainbody. 
advanced guard, chiefly composed of engineers (sometimes ' 
carried in carts) to clear the roads, repair bridges, prepare 
demolitions, and so forth ; the strength of such advanced 
guard and its distance in front will depend naturally on 
the probable work before it. ff the retreat has to be 
made through a hostile country, the advanced guard may 
be composed of all arms ; if the country is not hostile, the 
advanced guard may be just sufficient to clear the way, 
and for police duties. 

Behind the advanced guard march the heavy trains, Train shonl 
their march being calculated so that they do not detain the JJJJtoII. 
main body. The best roads should be assigned to them, 
irrespective of the columns to which they belong. 

As instances of a retreating force being hampered in its 
retreat may be mentioned : 

Retreat of the allies after the battle of Dresden, 1813, where the 
retreating columns were much delayed by the encumbered and bad 
roads through the mountains. 



Retreat of the. French army from the right to the: left bank of "the 
Behind the trains, at a distance of not less than 5 miles 
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and, if possible, 2 or 3 days' march, follow the columns of 
the main body, so distributed that the nearest to the enemy 
shall be that arm which, from the nature of the ground, 
is most likely to be required for the support of the rear- 
guard. 



Fiaakatobe If the retreat is by several roads, the flank columns 
protected, 8 honld BQVL & ou t on the flanks, abreast of the rearguard, 

special flankers, consisting mainly of cavalry, so as to give 

timely notice of any attempt to intercept the retreat. 
Rearguard : its Object, Strength, Composition, and Order 
Be»Kuard: of March. — Its object is to enabJe the troops, whose retreat 
its task. • j. k protecting, to move with freedom and with secrecy. 

It must, therefore, delay the adversary, and prevent him 

from striking the main body. 

In order that it may execute this mission most effec- 
Lineof tively the rearguard should march, along that road by 
operations which it can best cover the whole marching area, or by 



whioh the enemy's attack is most probable. On the 
adjacent roads it should have separate detachments. 

The distance of the rearguard from the main body 
depends entirely on circumstances. No approach to a 
rule can be given. 

The task of the rearguard is very difficult, particularly 
after a battle, when the enemy is close, strong, and 
full of energy ; when the roads by which the main body 
is marching are bad, spoiled by the weather, or when the 
trains are detained. It is rendered still more difficult by 
the unfavourable position, from a moral point of view, 
inherent to a retreat. 

As regards its strength, it must be remembered that 
the larger the force composing it, the less quickly can it 
get away. Much will depend on the conditions under 
which the retreat is undertaken, on the character of the 
antagonist, and the nature of the ground. If the enemy 
is weak and lacking in enterprise and initiative, or if the 
ground favours a stubborn resistance, a less strong rear- 
guard is required than when the antagonist is strong 
and energetic, and the ground unfavourable for defence. 
But, as a general rule, rearguards in a retreat are 
stronger than advanced guards, and may be as much as 
■jt of the force from which they are detached. 

Rearguards should be composed of the best and freshest 
troops, and of all arms. Cavalry and horse artillery are 
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especially suited for its composition, those being the arms 
used by the adversary in pursuit. Artillery is perhaps the 
most important arm; its wide-ranging projectile is the 
best means of keeping the enemy at a distance, and that is 
the chief object of a rearguard. If the ground is tolerably 
open, the whole of the cavalry and horse artillery may be 
put into the rearguard; if the country is close and 
intersected, infantry and field artillery must play the 
chief role. The rearguard must not allow itself to 
become committed to an obstinate fight, as this often 
entails great loss, and may necessitate the return of the main 
body in order to extricate it — the result of ail others to 
be avoided. 

For its better protection from sudden attacks the rear- 
guard should throw out rear detachments, that is to say, *^J $ detacl *" 
its own rearguard and flank detachments, and these again 
should be protected by smaller parties and patrols. These 
two last are chiefly of cavalry, the rear and flank detach- 
ments of cavalry and horse artillery, and even infantry, 
to give them a certain independence. 

Besides the patrols forming the feelers of the rearguard, 
others are used for reconnoitring to long distances with 
the object of obtaining timely notice of any large hostile 
force hanging on the flanks. 

After making these detachments for the protection of 
its rear, the rearguard should march as concentrated as Jjjjj^ 
possible, the troops being so arranged in order of march rearguard, 
that those first required to meet the enemy should be 
nearest to the tail, and so on ; such portion of the non- 
combatant train, as, for instance, the small arm ammunition 
carts and bearer company, as may probably be required, 
being with the rearguard, and all the rest sent on with 
the main body, joining the rearguard only at the night- 
halts. 

The duties of the rearmost detachments are to keep the Dutiet of 
enemy always in view, discovering his movements and JJchmenu* 6 " 
intentions, and destroying supplies, roads, bridges, and 
such like, in order to throw obstacles in the way of the 
pursuing force. 

The mode of detaining the enemy, of taking the 
offensive on a favourable opportunity, and, in short, the 
conduct of a rearguard in retreat is considered under the 
head of military history, and will not therefore be touched 
upon here. 
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Calculations as a ru i e> impossible to prearrange the marches, so 

march. much being dependent upon the operations of the enemy. 

Among the duties of the Commander may be mentioned 
the following : — 

Duties of (1) He must exercise unremitting vigilance ; (2) look 
«n"staff der to the preservation of order and discipline ; (3) maintain 
the courage of the troops ; and (4) not allow himself to 
be thrown back on the main body. He must pay 
particular attention to the flanks and the roads by which 
the enemy might get round him, and send along them, if 
necessary, strong and independent flank detachments. If 
pressed, he would retire by alternate units from position 
to position ; leisurely or not, according to the character 
of the pursuit. He would break up the roads and bridges, 
but not the railway bridges, without special instructions. 
Ambushes should be frequently employed, as the fear of 
them makes the pursuer move more circumspectly and 
slowly. 

Duties of The position of the Staff Officer is chiefly with the 
2iSrea^ erB rearmos k troops. He should keep the enemy always in 
guards. view, and warn in good time the commander of the 
rearmost detachments of dangerous points, such as denies ; 
to this end he must search the ground right and left, plan 
obstacles (abattis, blown-up bridges) in the way of the 
enemy's advance, and point out favourable points for 
ambushes. 

As a rule there should be a second Staff Officer with 
the rearguard proper, whose duty it is to lead the main 
body of the rearguard by the right road, to point out the 
positions in which the rearguard might accept battle under 
most favourable conditions, for instance, behind a defile. 
When the troops reach such a selected position, the Staff 
Officer will seek the necessary instructions from the com- 
mander as to their disposal. If it is decided to burn a 
village, care should be taken that it is not set on fire 
until all our own troops have passed through. 

Example. Bluchcr's surprise of the French advanced guard at 
Hainan in 1813. 

Flank Marches. 

Definition. By a flank march is understood such a march rela- 
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tively to the enemy, that during its execution the bulk of 
the hostile forces are on the flank of the troops. 

Flank marches are dangerous, as in the event of ^jjj^jjjjg^ 
failure the line of retreat may be intercepted — for which 
reason Napoleon advises that they should be avoided, but 
if undertaken, that they should be short and rapid. 

The object of a flank march may be either : 22?imu«1i. 

(1) A change in the line of operations, for example : — 

The change in position of the French army from Voghera to 
Novara, in 1859, before the battle of Magenta. 

The movement of Werder's Corps from Vesoul to Hericourt in 
January, 1881, when retiring to coyer the siege of Belfort and to 
take up a position behind the Lisaine to await Manteuff el ; or 

(2) The junction of two separate parts of an army, 
for instance : — 

The march of Davoust's Corps from Ratisbon to the Abens in 1809. 
The contemplated movement of MacMabon from Bkeims to Metz 
in 1870 ; or 

(3) To turn the enemy's flank, as — 

The march of the French Army before the battle of Areola in 1796. 
The movement of Radetzky from Verona to Mantua in 1848. 
The movement of the 2nd German Army in the neighbourhood of 
Metz in the middle of August, 1870. 

No matter what the object of a flank march may be, 
the troops executing it must avoid ah action until it is 
completed^ This is the very object the antagonist will 
endeavour to defeat ; his aim will be to bring on a 
general action. 

This is not the place to point out the strategical dis- Diaadyan- 
advantages of being discovered making a flank march. ££k march. 
The disadvantages for the march itself are these : — 

(1) For the flank march of even the smallest detach* 
ments, at least three parallel and convenient roads are 
necessary ; one for the covering body, or flank guard, as 
it is called, another for the main body, and a third for the 
train. Moreover, there should be numerous cross roads, 
so that if the flank guard is severely handled, the other 
columns may be able to move by the cross roads to 
support it. These conditions are sometimes very difficult 
to fulfil. j 

(2) The distribution of the troops and train* can be 
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seldom made according to the quality of the roads, as it 
is necessary to send the covering body by the road 
nearest the enemy, and the trains by that most remote, 
which may possibly involve a long detour and be least 
suited for transport. 

(3) The difficulty of keeping* the three bodies of troops 
on an even front is great. Each must conform to the 
pace of the slowest. 

In order to obviate the unfavourable conditions of flank 
marches, we should (1) execute them as far as possible 
from the enemy, and (2) under cover of an impassable 
obstacle, or one passable only at certain places. 

The greater the distance from the adversary, the less the 
probability of his hindering the march, and consequently 
the greater the security for the troops. On the other hand, 
as the distance increases, so the duration of the march in- 
creases, and the rapidity diminishes in proportion. Hence 
in selecting the area for a flank march, we must first 
decide which is the most important — safety and sparing* 
the troops, or rapidity; and then fix the marching area 
accordingly. 

Local obstacles (especially rivers) can only guarantee a 
flank march when the side undertaking it commands 
this obstacle; that is to say, possesses or can hold its 
debouches. 

The Adige daring the march before the battle of Areola in 1796. 
The Danube daring the movement of Napoleon to Vienna in 1809. 
The Po and Sesia during the flank march of the French army from 
Voghera to Norara in 1869. 

A navigable river or railway running in the same 
direction as the flank march would materially expedite it. 

As regards the dimensions of the marching area, it is 
evident that the greater the number of roads the better ; 
the columns, being less deep, will move more quickly. 

The march of MacMahon's Army of four Corps from Eheims to 
the Meuse in 1870 was cumbrous and unwieldy, only two roads 
haying been assigned for the purpose. In the result the movement 
was so slow that the object contemplated was not attained. 

March of It is important that the main body should be as much 
main body. concen trated as possible; there should be connection 
between the parts, and they should all be ready to deploy 
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for fighting. Further, it is of great advantage if 
the roads be near together, no local obstacles intervening, 
and if there be abundance of transverse roads. In 
particular, the roads by which the flank guard marches 
should not be separated by any serious obstacle from the 
road or roads by which the main body is moving. 

In practice it is not always possible to have these 
favourable conditions, and things must be taken as they 
exist ; perhaps — open country, not more than three roads, 
and the enemy in close proximity. 

In such cases, for ensuring the success of a march, 
besides rapidity, and particularly secrecy, it is necessary 
to distribute the troops and trains well, to calculate the 
march, and arrange for protection and patrolling. 

In distributing troops and trains for flank marches it is 
necessary to' observe the following rules : — (1) along the 
roads nearest the enemy to send the covering troops, i.e., the 
flank guard. This flank guard might be merely an observing 
force of cavalry, or might consist of all arms. Cavalry 
suffices if the distance is considerable between the two 
armies, or if the ground favours the march ; otherwise, the 
flank guard should consist of all arms, and take up a good 
defensive position, under cover of which the main body 
and trains could complete their movement. It should avoid, 
if possible, attracting the enemy's attention. (2) Along 
the roads least exposed to danger, but at the same time 
convenient, to send the train. (3) Along the remaining 
roads, to move the main body, in one or more columns, 
according to the available roads ; remembering that along 
the road nearest to the flank guard should be sent the 
largest proportion of that arm which is most required for 
its support. Moreover, it is desirable that the supporting 
troops should belong to the same unit as the flank guard. 

Each column of the main body should have its own 
separate small advanced and rear guards, generally of 
cavalry. Those of the column nearest to the flank guard 
should consist of all arms, and be of greater strength. 
The advanced and rear guards of the columns should not 
be far off (1 to 3 miles), and should detach patrols to 
the front and flanks. Sometimes for the seizure of a point 
of strategical or tactical importance in the direction of 
the march, a strong advanced guard should be sent 
forward. 
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The trains, with their escort, should march in the usual 
order for transport in the neighbourhood of the enemy. 

Flank guard. Flank Guard : Strength, Composition, and Order of March. 

— Tf the marching area is not covered on the side of the 
enemy by a natural obstacle, the strength and composition 
of the flank guard and its distance from the main body 
depend on the propinquity of the enemy and his character, 
the breadth of the marching area, the quality of the roads, 
and the nature of the ground. 

Son ip0,i " Cavalry and horse artillery are important constituents 
of a flank guard, as they mask movements well. 

If the marching area is protected by a natural obstacle 
allowing access of the enemy at certain points, then each 
of these points should be occupied in succession by strong 
detachments from the main body. 

Measures of The flank guard, for the better securing of the flank 

eecuny. ^gj^^ send out its flanking, advanced, and rear 

detachments, which have also their detached parties and 
patrols, the extreme feelers being usually of cavalry. 

flank guard ^ e tas k °* ***e ^ an ^ guard is more difficult than that 
an guard. o £ an advanced guard, as the primary object of the main 
body is to complete its march, not to support the flank 
guard. The latter endeavours throughout the movement 
to be between the enemy and the main body. In doing 
so it will be at a disadvantage, as its own flank is exposed, 
and the watching of the enemy becomes more difficult. 

strength. Its position is even more difficult than that of a rearguard 
when the enemy is close and enterprising, and it should 
therefore have the same strength in these circumstances. 

of tn?nwxcn ^ e marcn °^ a ^ tne P arts should be so calculated 
' that at a given minute the flank guard should bo opposite 

the centre of the main body, and the latter opposite the 
centre of the train. This equalisation of the march is 
attained by appointing a corresponding hour for starting 
and for the long and short halts. The long halts should be 
made at the intersection of the roads leading towards the 
enemy. 

If a flank march of considerable extent has to be made 
it is often necessary to make forced marches, especially 
the first. The greater the distance that is placed between the 
troops and the enemy at the outset, the more probable the 
success of the operation. 

The chief duties of the flank guard, therefore, a rt»: — 
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*~ (1) To obtain information of the enemy and guard the Bccapitoia- 
main body from an unexpected encounter with him. JSfduSw 

(2) To- take all measures for delaying the march of the of flank 
enemy, as, for instance, to make demonstrations and guard " 
partial attacks, destroy bridges and roads leading to the 
marching area, and — 

' In the J event e£ the -eftemy attacking in force to 
engage^ him imtil the main* body and train have passed 
onward in safety. 



^pght- Marches. 



By the light- of a <fnll -or . nearly full moon, and along 
go^d roads, troops will -march almost as fast as by day ; 
and, even in unfavourable circumstances, history furnishes 
many instances of good troops accomplishing night marches 
without detriment. 

.. When there is no anoon* the case is different. Although 
even in these circumstances a night march may be of 
great service (to abandon a battle-field unseen, to elude 
the advel^ary^s'ciwstrstdt^ or to move in a selected direction 
to prepare a surprise), it has many disadvantages and 
may lead to a, catastrophe. The worst feature of all is 
that the troops are- deprived of their rest; they fall asleep 
&ad are difficult to rouse ; men and horses flounder along 
and little ground is got over ; disorders are easily multi- 
plied ; columns are prone to miss the road, and panics are 
apt to occur from insignificant causes. 

Great caution, ntust.be exercised, and the following 
points must receive attention. 

- (1) The roads should be reconnoitred beforehand, as 
also the bridges, ascents, and descents, where the move- 
ment might come to a standstill. 

(2) The troops- should be differently distributed 
than for a m&veh by day. At the head of the column 
should move engineers and infantry and a small force of 
airtillery, preceded by cavalry patrols along the line of 
mcwch ; the rest of the artillery and cavalry should march 
in rear, a* these arms cannot act in large bodies in the 
dank, $f the; march is a . retrograde one, the bulk of the 
artillery and cavalry would be in front. 
The covering body (wfamxstft gaudy rearguard^ <&}.), 
(s. d.) k 2 
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should not be far in advance, and the part nearest to the 
enemy must keep a sharp look-out. 

(3) Strict order, discipline, and silence must be main- 
tained from first to last — a difficulty in the darkness. No 
bugling, smoking, or fires allowed. All words of com- 
mand to be given in a low tone. 

(4) Orderlies to be posted at all cross-roads and turns 
of the road to indicate the way, and not to leave their 
posts until the whole column has passed. 

C5) Constant connection to be maintained between the 
separate units. The unit in front must be held respon- 
sible for the direction of march of the one following it. 

(6) If a halt has to be made in a night march through 
an unknown country, it is better to fix an hour than a 
place. It is desirable to omit long halts, as the men fall 
asleep, are difficult to arouse, and may stray away and be 
forgotten. 

(7) A number of guides should be taken who know the 
country well. They should not be dismissed until they 
have brought the columns safely to their destination. 

(8) Men should not carry their arms loaded. A shot 
fired at night may cause a panic among the men or a 
stampede among the horses. 

(9) When halted, the men should not move from the 
road, but remain standing arms in hand, and not be 
allowed to sit or lie. Mounted men dismount and stand 
to their horses. 



Orders fob the March. 

For general remarks as to the framing of orders, see 
Chap. II., p. 35-46. 

After the commander has considered the locality 
through which the march has to be made, collected and 
verified all available information, and upon this as a basis 
has calculated the movement, and made a suitable dis- 
tribution of the troops, his staff then work out the 
detailed orders. 

The issue of orders for the march is the duty of the 
Adjutant-General's Department, the actual arrangements 
being worked out by the Quartermaster-General. 
c$M»nd«i- The form in which the views and intentions of a corn- 
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mander should be communicated to the troops is more in-cuef 
important in war than in peace. At one time, when the jmnrnto 
forces placed in the field were small, the scope of the opera- Meaubordi- 
tions limited, and the intellectual state of the rank and file at Mt6i * 
a low standard, orders were exceedingly brief, and in many- 
cases were kept secret from all except the Commander- 
in-Chief, his Staff, and a few trusted Generals. It was 
not considered advisable that the soldier should " think." 
This practice has been changed, even among the most 
backward nations, from its being no longer applicable to 
the circumstances of the present times. It is now gener- 
ally acknowledged that the intellectual condition of the 
army is so improved that the soldier can carry out his 
duties better and co-operate to ths common end more 
thoroughly by understanding to a certain extent the 
object of the Commander-in-Chief. It is not, of course, 
implied that intended operations should be communicated 
to the army long beforehand. On the contrary, for their 
success it is often absolutely necessary to keep them 
secret. But what is meant is, that immediately before a 
tactical operation, when the time for secrecy has passed, 
the subordinate commanding officers, and to a certain 
extent the soldier, should have some knowledge of the 
aim which the Commander-in-Chief has before him. All 
officers, down to Battalion, Squadron, and Battery Com- 
manders should certainly know the intended scope of the 
operations. Hence it is usual for the first paragraph of 2S!5Sb# 
the orders for a march in presence of the enemy to prefaced 
contain a short statement of the circumstances of the SaSt»«3Ioui 
latter, while the second paragraph enters into the general a»e eaemr. 
scope of the operations intended for his discomfiture. But 
care must be taken to give no intelligence of a doubtful or 
conjectural nature, as mistrust in the leaders is thereby 
apt to be engendered. It will be generally desirable to 
state whence the information with regard to the enemy 
is derived. Thus, if the first paragraph of the orders- 
runs " Intelligence derived from peasants, spies, &c," or 
" Reports from patrols state, <fec, &c.," then every com- 
mander, seeing the source, is able to estimate its probable 
worth and the amount of credibility to be attached to 
the information. The greatest precision should be used in 
wording the opening paragraph respecting the enemy's 
position, as every word is weighed by its readers. 
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Precigw,., Orders should be succinct, clear, and, precise, especially 
e8fM * as: regards time and place ; the more jfcms is attendee!, to, 
•<>..' . the less are those orders liable to misinterpretation. They 
identity of should always be drawn up on the same general principle 
awS! de8ir * ^ regards arrangement of paragraphs, and this form should 
be used at all times whether in war or at manoeuvres. 
The recipient of the order is often awoke. from sleep to 
read it by the light, perhaps, of a dim lantern, and, if 
accustomed to the form, his eye falls more readily upon 
those paragraphs which closely concern him. 
Not infringe All details should be omitted which are supposed to be 
buSH? " known to the commanders, or the carrying out of which 
nates* 1 might, and should, vary with a change of circumstances ; 

in brief, which might fetter the desirable independence of 
subordinate leaders. 

Orders emanating from the different grades of the 
military hierarchy vary in their scope. The higher the 
commander, the more general, without being less definite, 
are the orders proceeding from him. The admission of 
details increases as we proceed downwards in the scale of 
commanders. This is necessary to bear in mind, as the 
tendency is to go into too much detail, thereby infringing 
on the responsibilities of subordinate commanders. 

Orders received from a higher commander should not> 
as a rule, be repeated word for word in the orders of the 
inferior commander, nor enlarged upon ; but extracts or 
> an abstract should be made of what is necessary for the 
\ information of the commanders next lower in the scale. 

Jjet us now take the different commanders in order, 
and state some general principles with respect to their 
orders. 

Amy Commander of an Army, — His orders, when at a few 

or era. marches distance from the enemy, may indicate before- 
hand for the next few days the daily destination of the 
units — the Army Corps. But when the enemy is close, 
these movements must be regulated day by day. 

In this latter case, when no engagement is expected for 
the day, the destination, the points to be reached by the 
covering body (advanced guard, &c.)., and the directions 
for reconnoitring, should be broadly indicated. 

If a collision is expected, the order must contain in- 
structions whether the march is to be carried out at all 
hazards, or left optional to the commanders, or whether 
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fighting ia to be avoided. Sometimes, when the situation 
is not clear and further intelligence is awaited, it is de- 
siraWe to order the movement to be carried out as far as a 
certain line, and there await further orders, and an honr 
may be prescribed at which, in the absence of further 
orders, the march is to be continued. 

ITdr instance. — The Army will march with its three Army Corps to 
Twyford, Bracknell, and Sunningdal»\ It will, however, halt on the 
line of the Thames until 11 a.m., when, in the absence of fresh orders, 
it will continue the march. 

As regards reconnaissance and patrol work, the desired 
directions should be indicated, while for connecting 
the columns and linking them with the Cavalry Divi- 
sions or Brigades in front, special troops must be held 
responsible. 

' In respect to the choice of roads by commanders, the 
greatest amount of freedom must be allowed. When 
a large Army is marching on a broad front, the different 
Corps are assigned definite zones for marching, canton- 
ments, and requisition purposes. These limits may be 
best defined by naming the roads, taking care to show to 
which unit the several roads and the villages on them are 
assigned. 

When definite zones aro assigned in this way to the 
Army Corps, the commanders of the latter are allowed 
free disposal of their baggage and train. But if the army 
is closely concentrated on a narrow front, or a change of 
front has to be made, or there is a prospect of a flank or 
retrograde march, general orders would be issued for the 
baggage and train lest they clash or stand in the way of 
the troops. 

Hence, Army Orders would take somewhat the following 
form (numbered paragraphs) in the case of a march 
within striking distance, but no collision imminent : — 

(1) Intelligence about the enemy,* sufficient to inform 
the next subordinate commanders of the general position 
of affairs.f 

* In the information about the enemy nothing that cannot be sub- 
stantiated or is doubtful. 

f If the circumstances are changing so rapidly that it is impossible 
to anticipate intentions by even a few hours, the orders should merely 
indicate the places for the assembly of tbe troops in the morning, 
ready for the march. The uncertainty of the situation will be thereby 
apparent to the Subordinate Commanders. 
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(2) General object of the march and intention of the 
commander. 

(3) Distribution of the troops by roads, or the lateral 
limits* in the case of large bodies, with the towns, &c.,f 
through or near which they have to pass. Appointment 
of commanders of columns, if necessary. 

(4) Measures of security. — First, as to the cavalry in 
advance; composition and distances of advanced guards;}: 
strength, object, and direction in which any special flanking 
detachments are to be sent, and from which column to be 
detailed ; arrangements for occupying any important point, 
destroying a bridge, and so forth. 

N.B. — All detail of arrangements as to detaching troops 
from advanced or rearguard is to be left to the commanders 
of these latter. 

(5) Time of departure of columns, and, in some cases, 
the time of the advanced guard, main body, and train in 
each column. 

(6) Places and duration of the long-halts for each 
column. 

N.B. — If the enemy is expected to be met with, the long 
halts should not be mentioned in the order, for as the 
possibility of making a long halt depends on the enemy's 
proceedings, it is unadvisable to communicate to the troops 
arrangements which events may entirely alter. 

(7) Sequence of trains. When a collision is imminent, 
these should be left behind in a convenient spot, which 
should be known to the troops. 

(8) Arrangements for the relief or reinforcement of 
the outposts. — These are best relieved before the com- 
mencement of a new march. If relieved after the march 
is over, the knowledge which the advanced troops have 
gained (during the march) of the enemy's position would 
be thrown away. 

(9) Special arrangements for passage of obstacles, where 
necessary, or for supplies. 

(10) Any change in the Head Quarters, giving the 
hour at which the commander will quit his present 

* See ante p. 135. 

t The names of towns, Tillages, &c , should have the native pro- 
nunciation added in parenthesis. Sometimes it is desirable that the 
map used in the preparation of the orders should be mentioned. 

X Bear Guard or Flank Guard in a retreat or flank march. 
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quarters and the place where he is to be found during the 
march. 

These orders would deal with the following units — Army 
Corps, Cavalry Divisions, independent Infantry Divisions, 
and general advanced guard of the army. 

Commander of Army Oorp$. — When the Divisions are Army © 
marching by separate roads, the corps orders would be of 
the same character as the foregoing army orders. When 
moving by a single road, the orders should be of the same 
character as the Divisional Orders to be presently men- 
tioned. 

When the enemy is near and the different units have to 
execute a combined movement, the time and place of 
departure for each must be fixed ; only, however, for the 
head of each column, so as to leave each commander 
perfect freedom in forming an order of march suitable to 
the circumstances. 

For instance. — The 1st Infantry Division, 1st Army Corps, will 
move off its leading troops from the Chequers Bridge over the Basing- 
stoke Canal at 7 a.m., and march by way of Minley towards the 
bridge oyer the Blackwater at Sandhurst. 

The 2nd Infantry Division will move off with its head at 7.15 a.m., 
from the north end of Dogmersfield Park, Ac. ; and so on for the re- 
maining Division. 

By so timing the departures according to the length of 
the road to be respectively traversed by the units, these 
latter will be more likely to make the combined movement 



In some cases it is necessary to fix the hour at which 
a certain point has to be reached or passed ; as, for in- 
stance, when columns have to cross on the march, or 
when a defile has to be passed by more than one column. 
The commander fixes the hour at which each column 
would stand with its head ready to enter the defile. The 
arrangement of the time of departure then devolves on 
the subordinate commanders concerned. 

Example 1. — The 1st Division will have crossed the Staines Bridge 
over the River Thames by 10 A.M. At that hour the leading troops of 
the 2nd Division will be ready to commence the passage of the river 
by the same bridge. 

Example 2. — The 1st Division will so regulate its march that the 
main road between Bagshot and Blackwater shall be left free for the 
use of the 2nd Division between 9 and 11 a.m. 
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<; /Rfce unite in the;casa of an Army Corps, disposed of in 
the orders, would include Divisions, Corps Artillery., Corps 
Engineers, advanced? guards, &c. Their Commanders 
would, in turn, issue orders based on the corps orders. 
Division Commander of Division, — His orders indicate destinations 
{notes' ' . > -only . when marching in several small columns ; when 
pp /. 14 ^ 6): . waving by a single; road, the order for the inarch would 
Ay. -» * 'simpJy Ret the troops in. moveraent,Tand leave tibe. rest to 
he <orderedon the spot. In some. oases it may be desirable 
only to place the troops in readiness, leaving the march to 
be ordered on the spot by word of mouth. 
. , When. t the advanced guard is to consist of all arms, its 
composition* and its object must be indicated. Time- of 
departure, direction of march,' and instructions for recon- 
noitring must always be included, buir the Order of March 
and the details of the carrying out must, be left to the 
commander concerned. On the other hand, as regards 
the main body, the order must contain all arrangements 
for bringing the units without delay into the desired order 
of march. No further orders are necessary, as the Divi- 
sional Commander's position i> at the head of the main 
body, and thence he can give the necessary carders on the 
spot. 

As regards the arrangements for bringing the various 
units into the column of route, the old practice of assem- 
bling a large body of troops on one general parade, and 
thereby keeping them many hours unnecessarily under 
arms, was a great mistake ; and it is found much more 
convenient to combine the units into small groups, accord- 
ing to their positions in night quarters, and then let them 
flow, from the side roads into the main road, following one 
another in the sequence imposed in the order of march. 

To illustrate this by an example: — Let us suppose a 
British Division (war footing) to be moving from Staines 
upon Basingstoke, and to halt for the night about Bagshot. 
The enemy is in the immediate vicinity of Basingstoke. 

The advanced guard — consisting of the 1st West Kent 
and 2nd Bedford Regiments, 3 Squadrons 3rd Hussars, 
K-2 Royal Artillery, and a Bearer Company — is to 

* The composition of the advanced guard and of the advanced and 
flank detachments should be frequently changed, as also the order of 
march of the column, so as to exercise the troops in turn and equalise 
the arduous duties. 
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bivouac to the west of the " Jolly Parmer " Inn (the main 
body near the inn) watching the roads leading through 
Blackwater and Frimley. 

The main body is quartered as follows : — In Bagehot— - 
2nd Lancashire Fusiliers and 3rd Rifle Brigade (Divi- 
sional Battalion), 1 Squadron 3rd Hussars, M-2 and 0-2 
Royal Artillery. In Windlesham — 2nd Infantry Brigade, 
14th Company Royal Engineers, £ Bearer Company, and 
the Divisional Train (Divisional Ammunition Reserve, 
Field Hospitals, and Commissariat). 

Divisional Head Quarters in Bagshot Park. 

The latest information about the enemy, derived from 
a trustworthy source, is that at 9 p.m. on the 13th 
September he is still at Basingstoke. 

The task is to write the orders for the resumption of the 
march on the 14th September. 

The circumstances in which the Division is placed are 
of common occurrence in time of war. A Division ad- 
vancing by a single road to encounter the enemy halts for 
the night. . The advanced guard, being open to the enemy's 
enterprises, bivouacs in a concentrated form, with patrols 
thrown out towards the enemy's expected direction of 
advance. The main body, under cover of the advanced 
guard, is quartered in a convenient village or villages, its 
units being disposed according to their relative position 
on the line of march on this day and for the next day. 
Due consideration is paid in the distribution to the proper 
protection of the mounted units while in night quarters. 

Divisional Orders by Lieutenant-General A , commanding 

1st Infantry Division. 

Head Quarters, Bagshot Park, 

13th September, 1883, 9.30 P.M.* 

1. The enemy, according to latest reports from patrols, is still at 
Basingstoke. It is the General's intention to seek him out and attaok 
him. The Division will accordingly resume its march early to-morrow.f 

2. The advanced guard, under Major-General B , commanding 

1st Infantry Brigade, will send forward the cavalry at daybreak along 
the main road over the Hartford Bridge Flats, and also by the roads : 



* It is probable that orders have been already issued in the after- 
noon, but the latest intelligence (up to 9 p.m.) will have necessitated 
.other orders. 

f Owing to the necessity of anticipating the enemy at the Hart, an 
unusually early start is made : all troops on the march by sunrise (5.30). 
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(1) Erindey— Elvetham, (2) Yately— Bramshill, pushing patrols, if 
possible, to Odiham (Farnham-road) on the one side, and to Heckfield 
(Reading-road) on the other, in case the enemy should move upon 
Farnham or Beading. 

Should the enemy be found marching on the main road to Staines, 
the Officer Commanding the advanced guard will endeavour to secure 
a good position on the right bank of the Hart stream. A troop of the 
3rd Hussars and the 14th Company Royal Engineers from the main 
body are, in addition to his present force, placed at his disposal for 
to-morrow. 

3. The rest of the advanced guard will march off in such time as to 
be clear of the " Jolly Farmer " by 6.45 a .m. Its baggage will join that 
of the main body, under orders from the Divisional Baggage-Master. 

4. The main body of the Division will march in the following 
order:— Troop 3rd Hussars. 2nd Lancashire Fusiliers, 2 Batteries 
Divisional Artillery, 3rd Rifle Brigade, 2nd Infantry Brigade, i Bearer 
Company. 

l?he troops in Bagshot, with the exception of those assigned by this 
order to the advanced guard, will, in accordance with instructions 
to be issued by the Officer Commanding 2nd Lancashire Fusiliers, 
be ready to march off with their head from the 27th milestone at 
5.45 A.M., and follow the advanced guard, preserving a distance there- 
from of about 1,000 yards.* 

The 2nd Infantry Brigade in Windlesham will be ready to march 
off from the cross roads f west of the Halfmoon F.H. at 5.25 a.m., and 
join on to the rest of the column in Bagshot. 

5. The Divisional Hospitals, Divisional Reserve Ammunition 
Column, under escort of half a company of infantry, to be detailed by 
the G-eneral Officer Commanding 2nd Infantry Brigade, will follow the 

main body at the distance of a mile under the orders of Major B , 

commanding Divisional Reserve Ammunition Column. 

6. The rest of the baggage and train, escorted by the Divisional 
Military Police, and under the orders of the Divisional Baggage-Master, 
will be parked in some convenient spot near Blackwater,J on the right 



* It so happens that the distance of the 27th milestone from the 
" Jolly Farmer " is 1,000 yards. This paragraph of the orders throws 
upon the Officer Commanding the 2nd Lancashire Fusiliers the duty of 
fixing the hours of departure from their quarters of the several units. 
The temporary command of the Officer Commanding 2nd Lancashire 
Fusiliers would, however, cease on the column being formed in order 
of march. 

t The cross roads by the Halfmoon P.H. are just about a mile from 
Bagshot Green, to which point the tail of the Bagshot troops will 
extend. Twenty minutes is allowed by the order to reach this point. 
In accordance with this, the General Officer Commanding 2nd Brigade 
arranges the detailed hours of departure from their quarters of his 
battalions. 

t It is unadvisable, in view of the general action likely to occur, to 
bring the baggage and train across the stream, until the result of the 
action is known. 
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bank of the river by 9 a.m., and there await further orders.* Notice 
of the position selected will be reported to the General Officer Com- 
manding the Division. 

7. The General Officer Commanding the Division will receive reports 
to-morrow up to 6 a.m., at the " Jolly Farmer," after which hour he 
will be found at the head of the main bodv. 

8. The troops will carry 2 days' cooked rations. Before their 
departure ooffee will be issued, and they will halt k hour for breakfast 
at 8 a.m. 

By Order, 

CD. 
A. A.G. 

1st Infantry Division, 2nd Army Corps. 

Upon the Divisional Order as a basis, the Officer Com- 
manding the advanced guard, the Officer Commanding 2nd 
Lancashire Fusiliers, the General Officer Commanding 
2nd Infantry Brigade, the Officer Commanding Divisional 
Artillery (for the 2 batteries remaining to him), &c, &c, 
would issue the orders for the respective units under them. 

It is sometimes a convenient arrangement to write the 
Divisional Orders on half margin paper, thus — 

Distribution of Troops for Divisional Orders 
, 1888. for . 

Advanced Guard (M. G. A.), Ac. The Enemy's Cavalry 



Main Body Ac &c 

It will be observed in these orders that after the 
General's intention is proclaimed, the arrangements for 
carrying out that intention immediately follow. The 
first troops to move are the cavalry, then the advanced 
guard proper, the main body, and so on. Therefore, the 
same succession should be observed in the orders. By 
following this plan, there will be a succession of arrange- 
ments agreeing generally with the order of execution; 
and this will not only be advantageous as regards clear- 
ness and perspicuity, but the recipient in following the 
orders map in hand will have grasped the whole situation 
in the quickest manner. 

* The Division by this time will have reached Hartford Bridge 
Flats. 
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1 The orderrs t*i&&atg iortitie 'baggage vansd : ttfttHo atee, 
except in the case of 'orders for a T&treat, reserved to the 
later paragraphs.- They , should be brief.', The troops 
naturally require to know where theii reserve iammmiitioti, 
hospitals, and food are . to be found, tbat^ to say -the 
place; the aotn&l distribution in detail rwoukL be better 
given, if necessary, in 1 a snpplemente-ry mefflomndwto' to 
the Baggage Master, 

The place where the Commander is to be found should 
never be omitted ; so that reports may find him with- 
out fail. 

The last paragraph (8) of the orders, referring to a 
matter of routine, would only be introduced in exceptional 
cases. 

With respect to th6 assembly of the baggage, it shtiteid, 
as already mentioned, either be collected in rear before- 
the movements commence, or in front as soon as aft 
the troops get clear. The former plan is the least likely 
to cause disorder, although, if the cantonments are exten- 
sive, it entails the troops sending off - their baggage a long 
time before, they start, and curtails their rest. The other 
plan may cause the baggage <>f the leading troops to come 
in the way of the hindermosti troops. 

If the latter plan is adopted,! the point €br collection of the 
baggage ' should* be* where the wagons- belonging to - the 
most advanced- troops stand, and at a time when tjie rear- 
most troops have passed the point. The order might run — 

The heavy ifaggage will 'be assembled at 8 o'clock 'at the" "Jolly 
Fanner," Fenny Hill; and will follow the main body at a distance Of 

2 miles. All wagons will remain at the side of the road until the 
rear of the main body has cleared them. 

Towards the end of the march (at the last halt) orders 
should be issued showing the cantonments and line of 
outposts to be taken up. 

It should contain the following :-t- 

{1) For • an advanced guard ' (or rearguard), or for 
the outpostdetachments — its camp, bivonac or cantonments, 
as the case may be, the line of outposts, points or direc- 
tions to be reconnoitred, special patrolling arrangements; 
procedure in event of attack, distribution of villages for 
requisitions. 

(2) For the main body — the sites for camps, bivouac*; 
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or cantonments, or the distribution in oantonments, the 
alarm rendezvous, the appropriation of villages for requisi- 
tions. All the troops must be informed of the position 
of the Divisional Head Quarters-, and of the hour at which 
orders for the next day will be issued. 

The Divisional Baggage Master will receive orders 
through an officer of the Staff, who is acquainted with the 
above orders, and the baggage despatched to the troops 
in their new quarters. 

When no encounter with the enemy is expected, the 
Staff Officer who has to draw up the orders for the morrow 
need not be tied to the troops. He should go on ahead 
and establish his office in the new quarters. 

It is not desirable to include in the orders any provision 
for the eventuality of a retreat. Napoleon was opposed 
to the practice, but it has been done by some commanders * 
The balance of opinion inclines to the view that the troops 
ought not to be told that their leader is already occupying 
himself with thoughts of retreat, when every effort should 
be made to gain the victory. 

This does not, however, prevent the General and his 
Staff from fixing in their own minds the general disposi- 
tion he would make for the rearguard in the event of a 
reverse, the position it should occupy, and so forth. 

Although all orders are reduced to writing, so that no 
mistakes may be made and no dispositions forgotten, the 
commanders of the large units would, whenever the 
troops are concentrated, as in bivouac or close cantonments, 
assemble the commanders under him, and by word of 
mouth communicate the orders for the march, and add any 
further explanations which may be necessary .f 

* Archduke Albrecht before Cuatozza in 1866. 

f Staff Officers attending to receive orders for "marches" should 
always know the number of days for which there are reserves of food 
available for their respective units, counting from the next morning. 
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CHAPTER V. 

CANTONMENTS, CAMPS, AND BIVOUACS. 

Troops in the field, speaking generally, may be said to 
be in three states or conditions : — either (1) on the march, 
(2) engaged in fighting, or (3) at rest. 

While employed in the first two duties their strength is JJJJS^X? r 
usually taxed to the utmost. Hence, while at rest, their ererpoMibie. 
repose should be so complete that they may regain those 
powers which the march and battle have temporarily en- 
feebled. A soldier who, at the end of a heavy day's work, 
finds a roof of some sort over his head gets a less disturbed 
night's rest, and is altogether in better case and trim for 
the next day than if exposed in bivouac to the vicissitudes 
of weather and wind, and the inherent humidity of the 
soil. 

Bivouacs may, in certain circumstances, be unavoidable ; Birouaci 
but, except there are cogent reasons to the contrary, the ^youufbie, 
men should have a roof over their heads whenever pos- 
sible. Of course, conditions of climate and the nature 
of certain countries in which British troops have to operate 
may cause modifications in this general rule. 

The repose of the troops and their health being thus 
dependent on shelter and the local conditions, it is plain 
that too much attention cannot be paid by a commander 
and his staff to the selection of the time and place of the 
night-halt, and to security from attack while in a state of 
rest. 

In former times, before the present century, it rarely 
happened that war consisted of an uninterrupted series of 
operations. Intervals of rest, longer or shorter, alter- 
nated with periods of decisive operations. 

In the Seven Years' War, for instance, the troops were Tents ued 
encamped for whole weeks and months ; then made some SntaJyon 111 
comparatively short movements, and again halted for a Continent, 
time. Moreover, the winter nearly always caused a com- 
plete break in the wars of that pexiod ; and thus, some- 
times by mutual consent, and sometimes without it, there 

(s. D.) l 2 
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occurred a prolonged period of entire cessation from hos- 
tilities. These periods of cessation not only served to 
rest the troops and replenish their expended material, but 
also to replace casualties in men and horses, and even to 
organise and train new levies. 
But dis- With the Revolutionary Wars in France, at the end of 
gjP4edunder ^ e cen ^ lir j ) came a complete change in the character 
conditions of, and means of conducting, military operations. Cam- 
WM * paigns were prosecuted with greater dash and energy, 
prolonged interruptions in the military operations ceased, 
and but brief halts were allowed for the repose of the 
troops. The armies outgrew the resources of the train to 
carry tents, and these were discarded. But as the neces- 
sity for shelter still held good, the bulk of the force was 
placed in cantonments or quartered, the inhabitants sup- 
plying the men's food. A largo burden was thereby 
shifted from the shoulders of the army administrative 
services to the country ; and the horses, which had under 
the old system been employed to drag tents and food, now 
swelled Napoleon's army in the shape of light cavalry.* 
Recourse was only had to bivouacs when an increased 
state of readiness for battle was required (for instance, at 
the outposts), or when large bodies had to be concentrated 
on a small area (as on the days before and after great 
battles), when, in fact, the accommodation of the villages 
did not suffice for housing the troops. 

Other continental armies followed the example of the 
French, with the exception of the Turkish army. The 
system of bivouacs and quarters thenceforward came 
into general use. 

In the present day, as great an effort as possible from 
the very commencement, rapidity, energy, and uninter- 
ruptedness of the operations, are considered the indis- 
pensable conditions of success in war. Consequently, 
wars are now speedily pushed to a decisive issue; an 
adverse battle at the outset may affect the whole cam- 
paign, and therefore the question of " sparing " the health 

* In 1812, we find Napoleon making the great mistake of not 
adapting his system of conducting warfare to the nature of the 
country. From the Vistula to the Niemen, the troops were con- 
tinuously in bivouac. Eapid marches, it is true, were made in con- 
sequence, but at what cost to the effective is shown by the ultimate 
result of that war. 
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and strength of the troops until the moment of collision 



During the campaign of 1866 against Austria, and in Beeent pi 
the Franco-German War, 1870-1, the German troops were qJJJJJJf 
generally quartered; sometimes in ordinary, at others inannjia 
close quarters. When a large force was concentrated in a JS3Cf 01 
small area, a compromise between quarters and bivouacs during 
obtained. Every covered building was closely packed ope,1Ml0,,, 
with men and horses, and those for whom there was no 
accommodation bivouacked in the yards, gardens, under 
walls and hedges, wherever, in fact, protection however 
. slight was afforded against the weather. 

Even at the outposts, where fighting was going on, the 
German troops, in the winter of 1870-1, used the houses 
in the vicinity for sleeping ; for example, at Beaugency, Le 
Mans, and on the Lisaine. 

It was the practice, when the weather became inclement, 
for all the outposts, except the actual sentries, to be under 
some sort of cover, otherwise the men simply perished * 
from the cold. Probably the pickets are more liable to 
surprise under these conditions ; but, on the other hand, 
the farms or villages, in the event of a sudden attack, 
otffer points of support for the defence. In any case, an 
occasional surprise was regarded as nothing compared 
with the evil caused by keeping troops continually in 
bivouac. 

During the investment of a fortress by the Germans, Before 
their main body occupied cantonments ; the supports were ,ortre>> «- 
hutted, and out of the bivouacs of the outposts there 
gradually grew a quasi-chain of straw shelters and huts. 

It will have been apparent from the foregoing that, General 
with the growth of modern armies and their increased oonclulto "- 
mobility, the tendency has been to discard tents and live 
on the resources of the country, whether in shelter or 
food. This is possible, of course, on the continent of 
Europe, which is favoured by a dense population, abundant 
resources, and a fair climate ; but with those nations whose 
fighting ground lies under an Eastern sun, and which is For wan la 
often poorly populated and barren, little can be expected Jjjj^** 
from the country itself in respect of food and overhead iarV. nece *" 
shelter, and these, therefore, must be carried with the army. 

The principal nations using tents are the Russians, the 
Turks, the French, and ourselves. 
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. British troops require, as a rule, tents for-any long- 
continued operations on the borders of India and in South.. 
.. £frf * Airib*i Russia, needs tents in her campaigns in Turkey 
* •" atDid .Central Asia; Franceses, j/e^e^ (Pabri for her-expe-. 
r difcions in> Africa. The /Turkish soldier, one of tjie first to 

. . employ tents, still retains them. 
ts"t:»i ; The Question of tejits . is purely one of climate and. of 
" available wconwnodation.: If they can be dispensed with, 
all -the better, for they add considerably to the train of an 
army,#nd it is unfortunately in those countries where tents 
are/ indispensable that the . difficulties of transport are 
already great, without requiring to be augmented, 
conditions The conditions to be satisfied in the arrangements for 
flledfo?^ troops when halted are (1) rest and comfort (2) readi- 
Soted when ne ® a * a aBSeD1 hle for the march or for fighting. These 
e . conditions are, from their nature, conflicting. Complete 
rest is only attained by distributing the troops in quarters ; 
but this 'arrangement, while sparing the strength- of the- 
• mean, scatters them, and a greater or less interval of 
time for their assembly is requisite* Bivouacs offer . the 
great advantage of compactness and ^propinquity rta the 
Una of march, and therefore of prompt assembly— a 
quarter of an hour after the order is received, the troops are 
ready to march— but long continuance without shelter, in 
indifferent weather, is fatal to men, material j and horses^ 
particularly the latter. Again, the position of troops in 
bivouac is easily discovered from their fires, \fj tKe light 
- • reflected on : the clouds at night and the smoke . by day* 

' Hence, practically, what is done in continental arniie© is 
to. place the covering body (putpcsts or advanced guards) 
Choice in a modified bivouac, and the main body in cantonments: 
b nMters and The- choice between quarters or bivouacs for each con- 
3iYonac8 &n stituent part of the force will depend on the degree of its 
df^eeof 0n ©xpeeure: to the enemy's attack, and on the nature qf the 

exposure to ground. 

attack. 1 r ^j ie gjp^^p the freedom from danger in the case of a 
Oration body of troops, whether because the adversary is distant* 
SJarca oc ^ cau * e * s protected from his attacks by other troops 
occupied o* by local obstacles, the less necessary for that body become ' 
qnaswew. ,.i^pid' -assembly and readiness for fighting, and the more 
comfort and repose can be allowed it during the time .of 
nest, by distributing it in quarter^ over a wide area. On 
the other hand, the nearer the enemy, the leas is apy given 
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body of troops secure from his attacks, the more impor- 
tant becomes a rapid change from a state of rest to that 
of activity, the more concentrated must the men be, and 
consequently the less comfort and repose is possible. 

Again, the more densely populated the country in which Nature of 
the troops are operating, and the richer the inhabitants, f^Sce* 
the more concentrated may be the cantonments, and the extension, 
greater comforts for the men. On the other hand, in thinly 
populated and poor countries, the troops must either be 
very widely scattered or their comfort must be sacrificed. 

from what has been said above with regard to contem- 
porary wars, it may be gathered that it is very seldom 
possible to place the whole force in quarters. But whenever 
practicable, it should be done. The old proverb must be 
borne in mind, that " The most miserable village is better 
than the best bivouac. ,, One great advantage of a quarter 
over a bivouac is that the men have the use of a fireplace 
for cooking— a difficult matter in the open, under heavy 
rain or in a high wind. 

In the present day troops engaged in active operations Troops are 
may be placed in cantonments or quarters in the following q re 
cases: — 

(1) Before the opening of the campaign, during the (i) During! 
strategical concentration of the troops on the frontier of concent^ 
onr own or of an allied State. The cantonments in these tion. 
cases would necessarily be concentrated, and would be 
generally determined by the direction of the roads: The 

main condition here is that the cantonments should be so 
far from the frontier that they are not liable to surprise ; 
the advanced troops of the covering body should therefore 
be in bivouac. 

As examples of quartering in such cases may be instanced the 
allied armies before the 1815 campaign ; the distribution of the South 
Austrian Army, Archduke Albrecht, on the river Adige, and of the 
North Army, General Benedek, in the neighbourhood of Olmutz, 
before the opening of the campaign in 1866 ; and the distribution of 
the 3rd German Army in 1870 before it assumed the offensive. 

(2) During the, operations. (2) During 
A. When the Troops are exhausted. ^-Ttoo^s which Shen* 10118 

hare become exhausted by severe exertions may be sent exhausted, 
to the rear> and placed m extended quarters to repose 
and recruit. Thus, for example, the Grande Armee of 
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}n un- 
favourable 
vwither. 



Napoleon in 1812 was obliged to go into quarters between 
the Dnieper and the Dwina ; as also were both sides — the 
Allies and the French — at the end of 1813 and beginning 
of 1814. In the war of 1870-71 the German Army in the 
middle of December was so exhausted by the efforts it had 
made, that part of it was forced to move into quarters 
for rest. The same was done with the troops of the 
16th Russian Division in the Crimean Campaign in 
January, 1855, and with General Gourko's force after the 
passage of the Balkans in the last Russo- Turkish war of 
1877-8. 

B. On the setting in of severe weather unfavourable for 
military operations. 

Thus, for instance, in 1807, after the battle of Pultusk, 
the inclement weather made the roads so bad that the 
French were forced to go into cantonments. Offensive 
movements on the part of the Russian army caused them 
to leave these quarters for a time, but after the battle 
of Preussisch-Eylau they again went into cantonments 
behind the Passarge. 

C. During an armistice, as, for example, in the summer 
of 1813, when the armies of France and of the Coalition 
went into cantonments. 

D. During the siege and blockade of fortresses, as, for 
example, in the blockade of Mantua in 1796. During the 
blockade of Metz in 1870 the Germans placed part of 
their troops in quarters ; the remainder were in bivouacs, 
partly in the open, and partly in huts, tents, and earth- 
shelters. Lastly, 

When he- E. In all cases when the troops run no risk of attach, 
,onddanger that is to say, when they are at a distance from the 

enemy, or when covered by other troops . or by local 

obstacles. 

Thus, in 1809, after the battle of Aspern, Napoleon 
made use of the Danube, which covered his troops, to 
distribute them in quarters. In the same way, during the 
war of 1870-71 the Germans quartered, even though very 
closely, all troops not immediately exposed to hostile attack. 
For instance, during the offensive movement to the Saar, 
after the battle of Worth, and while there was uncer- 
tainty as to opposition in the Vosges, the 5th Prussian 
Corps was distributed at first chiefly in close quarters, and 
partly in bivouacs ; but in the subsequent marches, after 



During 
armistice. 



)n sieges. 
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the Vosges were passed, and when it was known that the 
enemy had retired to a considerable distance, the corps 
began to scatter its quarters more widely for the night- 
halts. The advanced guard of this corps bivouacked 
during the earlier marches, but when the 4th Cavalry 
Division, after passing the Vosges, moved to the front, 
and thereby covered the rest of the army, the advanced 
guard also disposed itself for the night-halts in more 
scattered quarters. From the narratives of the opera- 
tions of the 2nd Bavarian and other German corps, it 
is seen that they adopted the same arrangements. It 
should, however, be remarked that the quartering of 
large bodies of troops is only possible in a rich and popu- 
lous country like North-east France. 

To resume, then, bivouacking, from its presenting but Troops are 
little comfort for the troops, should only be adopted in bivouacked: 
the following cases : — 

(1) When considerable bodies are concentrated in a (i) when 
comparatively small area, and in the closest proximity to ce^ated?" 
the enemy, e.g., before or after an engagement. In these 

cases it is usually impossible to quarter any troops: 
all the nearest villages and buildings are set apart for 
the staffs, or told off for the reception of the sick and 
wounded. 

(2) At the outposts ; but here, also, under favourable (2) At the 
conditions, e.pr., when some of the rearmost troops of the 0Ut P° st8 - 
outposts (supports, reserves) are placed near a village or 
isolated building, this village or building should be 
utilised to house the men. This is particularly advan- 
tageous in wet, cold, or windy weather. 

(3) When the war is carried on in thinly-populated, (3) when 
desert, or mountainous countries, where, consequently, the Pliable? 
villages are few and small or non-existent, and 

(4) During a retreat with troops showing a want of (*) in a 
discipline. tmmu,, 



Cantonments, 



In time of war, troops, according to the position of the (^JSiMij, 
antagonist and the nature of the country, may have to be JjjJjP) clo » 
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Definitions. 



When 
applicable. 



Djapcmnon 
influenced 
by fighting 
considera- 
tions. 



disposed in quarters over a large or small area— in ordi* 
nary, sometimes called extended, or in close quarters.* 

By ordinary quarters is understood that to each house 
of a village are allotted only so many men and horses as 
can find convenient accommodation, without crowding for 
the troops or the inhabitants, the latter in some cases 
providing food; close quarters, when the men are 
packed as closely as possible, their food being provided 
by the commissariat. Ordinary quarters, while giving 
every comfort for the men, hardly ever satisfy the con- 
dition of rapid assembly, and therefore are only applicable 
at a distance from the enemy, or when no danger ia 
apprehended. In all other cases, when the enemy is so 
near that the troops may have to be assembled at the 
shortest notice, the quarters must be concentrated. 

The greater or less dispersion of the cantonments must 
be determined by the circumstances. Every case will have 
a separate solution according to the density of the popu- 
lation, but mainly according to the time that can be allowed 
the troops for concentration at the place of assembly. The 
question is : How much time does the adversary require 
from his first appearance to overcome the resistance of the 
outposts, and reach our outermost cantonments ? This 
interval is the maximum period available for the concen- 
tration of our troops. In the same way, when occupying 
a position, or when before a fortress, the same question 
arises : In what time can the enemy reach the main 
position, which we have previously designated for resisting 
his attack P 

Knowing this time, the nature of the ground covered 
by the cantonments, and the time required to give the 
alarm and assemble, we can then calculate the dispersion 
of our cantonments so as to arrive at the selected position 
with the bulk of our troops before the adversary. 

The longer, also, we can detain the enemy by turning 
the ground to account, the more complete our arrange- 
ments within the quartering area for the rapid trans- 
mission of orders, and for the speedy movement of the 
troops to their place of assembly, the more widely may 
the cantonments be spread. 

* The word ordinary where equivalent to the Frenoji ordinaire and 
the GeTiaan ideit. Thewofcl close is equivalent to the French rteserrf* ' 
and the German eng. 
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.. Example. — In June, 1815, the Prussian mtm forces, not expecting 
so earlj an offensiye on the part of Napoleon, weije so extended in 
proportion to the distance, and strength of the advanced troops, that 
the latter became involved in engagements : before they tfere in a 
position to contest them, and had to retire to the rearward position at 
ligny. in order to concentrate. > 

The dimensions of the area for quarters having thus Nature of 
been determined by fighting considerations, the nature of Ji^^Jh WiU 
the cantonments, whether ordinary or close, will con- wealth and 
sequently depend on the number of dwelling-houses, and 5? dJaSSct^ 
the nature of the country. 

In order to give some idea how . this question works 
put in practice, let us suppose that an army, corps of 
30,000 men has to be quartered in Belgium, a country 
where there are 480 inhabitants to the square mile,* or 
say lOt) houses. Let us also assume that strategical 
reasons require the corps to be assembled in not less than 
3 or 4 hours from the time of giving the order. A little 
consideration will show that to assemble in good time, the 
troops must not be spread over a greater area than 5 miles 
in width and 5 miles in depth, or, in other words, of 25 
square miles. Consequently, under these conditions, each 
house will have some 12 men quartered upon it, and the? 
troops will have the comfort of ordinary quarters. 

Now take a country like Ireland, with a population of 
160 inhabitants to the square mile, or say some 32 
houses of an indifferent class. Under the same condition 
as to assembly, each house will have quartered in it some 
40 men, and the troops would find, themselves in close 
quarters. 

In the matter of resources, rich countries and those 
which have been untouched by the military operations, 
of course furnish more than poor countries and, those 
which have been already traversed by troops, An agri-. 
cultural population, with its villages and farmsteads, oners 
generally more in resources and accommodation, especially 
for the mounted arms and train, than a large industrial 
town of the same population. 

Hence, when making arrangements for quartering a Wanton- 
force, it is necessary, in the first place, to consider the menta " 



tare*. 



* Ayerage population per square mile (1881) — England, 446 ; Ire- 
land, 160; Scotland, 122 ;< (Jermany, 214; France, 180 Belgium, - 
406 ; Italy, 253 j Bq^eaifcltawBia, including Poland and Finland, 3& > mti \ tM 
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conaktoa- strategical position, obtain statistical details of the distri- 
©nwieSSSf bution of the population, and of the resources of the 
district. Then, in determining the limits of the area, the 
following considerations must be kept in view. 

(1) The cantonments should lie on both sides of the 
line of operations, and within a distance of not more than 
2 or 2£ miles from it. 

If tiie enemy is at a distance, and concentration is not 
necessary, the depth of the cantonments might correspond 
with the depth of the marching column, the troops 
occupying the villages according to their position in the 
column. In this way the column of march next morning 
can be formed without unnecessary movements. An army 
corps, which marches by one road, with a depth of 12 miles 
and a breadth of 4 miles, an area of 48 square mile3, can 
thus find ample accommodation in a not very populous 
neighbourhood. The quarters of the Divisions would be 
one behind the other, the corps artillery probably between 
the leading Divisions. 

This arrangement often avoids great extension away 
from the road, but, as already mentioned, is not appli- 
cable when the enemy is near. 

Generally speaking, during strategical concentration, 
when halted for the defence of a position, during periods 
of rest, or when the troops are marching by Divisions on 
separate roads, the Divisions would be abreast, each on its 
own road, the corps Head Quarters in a central situation, 
and the whole disposed in a more or less square form. 

(2) It is very advantageous if the cantonment area 
is covered towards the enemy, and also on the flanks, by 
natural obstacles, either inaccessible or accessible with 
difficulty. 

(3) The cantonment area should offer as great con- 
veniences as possible for an equable distribution, and a 
rapid concentration, of the troops ; it should abound not 
only in accommodation and roads, but also in the means 
for feeding men and horses. Thus it is not favourable if 
local obstacles intersect the area so that communication 
between one part of the force and the other is impossible 
or difficult ; it is also disadvantageous if the villages in the 
area are distributed unequally. 

Parceittag After the general area is selected, it has to be parcelled 
^mo^faniu. * or tne deferent units : Divisions, brigades, battalions, 
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administrative services, and so forth. Places for the Head 
Quarters and the points of assembly in case of alarm must 
also be selected. 

In parcelling out the cantonments to the units, it is 



(1) The preservation of the ordre de bataille and the 
integrity of the units, as separation involves difficulties of 
command and supply ; while for each unit the canton- 
ments should extend in depth rather than in breadth.* 

(2) To place the Infantry Divisions in front of the 
Cavalry Divisions, taking care to assign to the latter a 
locality with abundance of forage and water. 

As a rule, in the case of an army corps near the enemy, 
the Infantry Divisions would be in fine abreast facing 
towards the enemy, or two Divisions in first line, and the 
third with the corps troops in second line. The cavalry, 
except that employed in the front for reconnoitring pur- 
poses, and elsewhere for orderly duties, would be in villages 
behind the infantry. The Divisions on the flanks would 
have their infantry disposed round the mounted arms. 
The corps artillery, for convenience of stabling, may be 
sometimes divided among the Divisions and placed in 
the rearmost quarters, but as cavalry and artillery can 



may be required for them. The trains, in park, behind 
their Divisions ; the regimental transport, of course, with 
the regiments and corps, and as far as possible stabled. 
With regard to the supply services, hospitals, &c, they 
would be on the main arteries of communication (lines of 
rail, water-routes, main roads), as by these means the 
magazines are filled and the hospitals emptied. 

(3) The troops nearest the enemy should be quartered 
closely for more speedy concentration. 

A place of general assembly should be appointed for Places ot 
each Division or independent body of troops (advanced ly i! 
guard, flank detachment, Ac), in some central position, alarm, 
situated at such distance that the enemy cannot forestall 
them thereon in force, each unit having its own special * 

* With greater breadth than depth the troops have to make flank 
marches in order to assemble ; always bad, especially in presence of 
the enemy. 



necessary to have in view : — 
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road. The place of assembly for the troops nearest the 
enemy would, if possible, be in a position capable of defence, 
while for the troops in second fine, some point should be 
chosen whence there is freedom of movement in all 
directions : junction of important roads, and telegraphs. 

The foremost troops would generally move to the 
position at once, while the rearward corps would await 
orders at their place of assembly. It is not usual to fix 
an intermediate place of assembly for brigades. Rapid 
concentration is the main object, and the troops on the 
alarm should immediately repair to the general assembly 
of the Division. This does not preclude there being an 
alarm post for each village, whence the troops would 
move to the place of Divisional assembly. Each battalion, 
squadron, and battery would also have its special alarm post 
or place of parade (quarter-guard for infantry, artillery and 
cavalry by their horses), and if a battalion, squadron, or 
battery is distributed among several villages, these units 
would have a rendezvous fixed for them, generally on that 
side of their cantonment area nearest to the place of 
general assembly. 

If there is a mixed detachment in a village, the various 
arms should occupy distinct sections, so as to avoid colli- 
sions on the "assembly" sounding ; the infantry should, be 
placed on the side nearest the enemy, and the artillery 
and cavalry furthest away. When the alarm sounds, the 
cavalry and artillery would assemble slightly to the 
rear under cover of the more rapidly concentrated 
infantry, so as not to impede the latter in reaching the 
rendezvous, or taking up the defence of the village. 
Principles of As regards the assignment of cantonments to the 

assignment .° ° 

to different different arms : — 

arms. j n ^ area f Division it is advantageous to assign 

to the artillery those villages through which pass the 
best roads to the rendezvous, have an open place for 
parking the guns, and are most remote from surprise. The 
Divisional Cavalry, with the exception of any part of it 
required for reconnaissance purposes, orderly duties, Ac., 
should be in rear of its infantry, and at a spot offering good 
water and forage. In some cases, to take advantage of 
the stabling, it may, when the enemy is remote, be dis- 
tributed among the villages, 
rcsitkn o i The position of the Head Quarters and Staffs is of great 
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importance as regards the rapid issue of orders, and, con- 
sequently, for the speedy assembly of troops on the < * narterB - 
alarm. They should be near the oentre of the canton- 
ment area, at a place easily found, for instance at im- 
portant cross-roads. There should be good inter-commu- 
nication between one Divisional Head Quarters and 
another. It is well to have the Brigade and Divisional 
Staffs in the same spot, provided communication can be 
equally well kept up between the Brigade and Battalion 
Commanders. 

On the basis of these considerations a general distri- Distribution 
bution of the cantonments is prepared by the Staff, while maSS! 011 
for each village, &c, the detailed distribution is made by 
the senior officer. 

In the case of an army corps, the Deputy Quarter- Allotment, 
master- General would determine the areas for the re- 
spective units, subject to the Corps Commander — Divi- 
sions, Cavalry Brigade, Corps Artillery, Corps Engineers, 
and so forth — the places of their Head Quarters, and their 
points of general assembly. Further, the roads would be 
indicated by which the units move to the place of 
general assembly, so as to avoid crossing each other, their 
distribution on arrival, points where the heavy baggage 
is to be assembled, and by what roads and under what 
escort it is to proceed thither, arrangements for main- 
taining the connection between the Corps and Divisional 
Staffs, and lastly the general measures for the defence of 
the cantonment area. 

Similar arrangements would be made by the Divisional 
Staffs for the units under their immediate orders — Brigades, 
Divisional Cavalry, Divisional Artillery, and so forth. 

Descending in the scale of command, the question ulti- 
mately resolves itself into the occupation of each separate 
village by a greater or less number of troops. In this 
there are two cases — either the village, from the number 
of houses and other covered buildings, is sufficient for all 
the men and horses, or it is not. In the first case, the 
village must be divided into sections of proportionate size 
to the different units. 

In the second case, when the village is not large enough, 
then make use of all the available buildings, and place the 
remainder in a bivouac outside. 

' In tjie selection of -quarters the-most capacious buildings 
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should be chosen, so as to distribute the men and horses 
in large bodies. Guns shotdd be parked in rear or at the 
side of the village, but so that they can be freely moved 
wherever necessary ; the men and horses being housed in 
that part of the village nearest the park. Of the train, 
only those wagons which are indispensable should be 
brought into the village ; the small arm and gnn ammu- 
nition wagons, and all superfluous wagons must be 
placed outside, properly parked and under a suitable 
guard. 

Cantonments before the Enemy's Fortresses. 

Neceasity for Shelter and rest are particularly necessary for men who 
menS have just come off the arduous duty of furnishing the 

outposts during a siege. 
Should be The first condition is that such cantonments, unless 
out of covered by the ground, should be out of range of the 
range. gn ns f the fortress — say 4 miles. Secondly, that they 
must not be deeply scattered, or the concentration of the 
troops to resist sorties would be difficult. 
Distribution. The distribution of cantonments should be made in con-* 
nection with the sections into which the investment is 
, divided. 

Observa- A well-arranged system of observatories on commanding 
tones. points, in telegraphic connection with each other and with 
the Head Quarters of the different sections, should be 
organised, in order that timely notice may be given of 
sorties. The distance of these observatories from the 
enemy's works does not matter, provided that they are 
furnished with good telescopes. There should also be tele- 
graphic communication between the chief Head Quarters 
and the Head Quarters of sections, and between the former 
and the important points of the line of investment. 

In the siege of Paris all the observatories were in con- 
nection with the Royal Head Quarters at Versailles. By 
this arrangement, whenever a sortie appeared to threaten, 
counter-measures could be at once taken, and the points 
reinforced against which the sortie was directed. 

Mode of Estimating Accommodation. 
canton- As regards the number of men that can be quartered 

ments for 
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or billeted on the inhabitants in ordinary cantonments in prolonged 
an agricultural district in Western Europe, it is usual to occu P flt,on 
apportion 4 to 6 men, or even more, to each family ; and 
roughly, for a town or village, the same number of men 
as there are inhabitants in ordinary circumstances, and 
twice the number on emergencies. But these figures will 
not apply to manufacturing towns or mining districts, 
which, being consumers and not producers of food, will 
naturally support a much smaller proportion. 

It may also be taken generally that a battalion, battery, 
and squadron require about the same accommodation; 
that is to say, the same number of farms that would give 
shelter to a battalion would also shelter the battery and 
its horses, or a squadron with its horses. 

The men, under these conditions, would have comfortable 
quarters, and this arrangement would be suited for can- 
tonments intended for long occupation. 

JBut for cantonments on the line of march the men aro Canton- 
much more closely packed, for the reason already given : jJne S° n 
that too much dispersion away from the road entails extra march, 
fatigue. So that in this case the calculations must be 
based on the capacity of the towns, villages, &c, within 
easy reach of the road, and not on the population per 
square mile. 

Assuming that quarters should not be further away 
from the road than 2\ miles, the infantry would have 
allotted to them the villages on the road, while the cavalry 
and artillery might be sent to outlying villages, hamlets, 
and farms. 

What was done practically by the Germans on the 
march in the Franco- German War, was to allot one or 
more small towns or villages to Divisions, brigades, &c, 
according to the resources, and then divide the accommo- 
dation among the units. This must be done with great 
precision in respect to boundaries, otherwise disputes will 
assuredly arise. Then as many men as possible get under 
cover, while the rest lie in the yards, gardens, sheds, &c, 
or under lean-to's formed by placing shutters, doors, 
carpets, and such like, against the walls. 

In this way 50 men may be packed in a house, which 
in ordinary circumstances is inhabited by 5, every barn, 
passage, and stable being occupied. 

When the shelter offered by a village is not sufficient 

(s. D.) m 
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for the unit to which it is assigned, the battalions, &c., take 
it in turn to bivouac. 
Mode of In estimating the capacity of a small town or village 
SSSSSoda- an< * its immediate neighbourhood for sheltering troops on 
tionfor the march, probably the most expeditious way for the 
tS^S^Shin Staff Officer is to divide the houses into the three cate- 
dutricts" 1 * 1 g ™^ — mansions, villas, and cottages — and to form in 
his own mind an estimate as to their average capacity. 
The estimate will naturally vary in different countries, 
according to the wealth of the inhabitants, which reflects 
itself in their dwelling houses. 

In England the classification, according to rooms and 
accommodation, may be taken as follows : — 

(1) Mansions of 14 rooms and upwards ; (2) villas of 
8 to 12 rooms ; (3) cottages of 4 to 6 rooms. 

The number of rooms in villas and mansions may be 
usually guessed by the number of chimney pots, and in 
the case of cottages by the number of windows. Then, 
while riding along, count the houses and enter them in a 
memorandum book under their respective class; also 
estimate the length of barns, and enter those under a 
separate heading. If the barns are 20 feet wide there 
will be room for a double row of horses. 

After the calculation of the number of houses in each 
category, allow for mansions, according to size and the 
extent of outhouses, 100 to 250 men; villas, 50 men; 
cottages, 25 men ; and 5 feet (or even 4 feet) per horse in 
the length of barns, including a stable party. 

Mansions give proportionately a larger amount of 
accommodation, in consequence of the longer passages, 
the outhouses, conservatories, garden sheds, stabling, lofts, 
Ac, all of which can be utilised. 
Towns, In towns where there are continuous blocks of houses, 

qiSrtera n in an( * we < ^ es i re to &* ve tne men P^nty of room and not to be 
burdensome to the inhabitants, the following rule may be 
applicable when there is sufficient time to make a detailed 
estimate. Strike off the top story for the use of the inhabi- 
tants, and for each of the other stories allow 1 man per yard 
of front if the house is one room deep, and 2 men per yard 
if 2 rooms deep, and deduct i of total for unavailable space, 
(passage, stairs, Ac). For churches, halls, and other large 
buildings, allow 1 man for every three square yards of 
superficial measurement. Such an estimate would apply, 
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for instance, to operations in our own country or in that 
of an ally. 

In an enemy's country, or on an emergency in England, Quvten 
many more men could be quartered than assigned in the of h mareh Une 
preceding paragraph, as the convenience of the inhabitants in towns. i 
need not then be regarded. The sizes of shops vary so 
much that it is impossible to give an approximate estimate. 
The only course for a Staff Officer will be to select types of 
the different shops, and make an estimate after inspection. 
Then count and make a list as before. The private 
houses in the town may be estimated under the three 
classes already mentioned when speaking of an agricultural 
district. These estimates by types are the only practical 
means for the determination of available accommodation 
when on the march. 

In apportioning a town or village to a body of troops on Allotment 
the march near the enemy, the same rules obtain as for 0< ^narten. 
cantonments in presence of the enemy, viz., the infantry 
in front of the mounted arms ; the tactical units kept as 
far as possible intact, and distinct sections of the town 
handed over to them. 

Thus (in the opposite figure), the 3-60th Rifles would 
form up in the section of the main street AB ; the 1st 
Shropshire in the section BC ; the 1st West Kent in the 
by-street MN ; the squadron on the cricket ground ; and 
the artillery and train on their own ground. In this way 
any collision would be avoided. Should there be no second 
parallel street, then it would be advantageous to place each 
of the battalions athwart the main street — one in rear of 
the other — (as in the woodcut below), so as to reserve a 
section of the main street for each battalion to form upon 
and thus prevent collisions. 
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name of 
unit. 



Direction 
boards. 



The line of boundary for brigades should be well 
marked, as also for battalions, squadrons, and batteries. 
The quarters for the mounted men should be near their 
horses and material, and, if this is nob possible, a suffi- 
cient party must bivouac near the latter for their care and 
safe custody. 

Souid be* 6 Each house should have marked on the door the number 
marked with of occupants, the corps to which they belong, and their 
commander's name. In the same way the officers' quarters 
should be indicated.* Care should be taken to indicate 
the Head Quarters, the hospital, and the ration store ; above 
all, there should be no doubt as to the position of the 
alarm posts, regimental and general. A great saving in 
time may be effected by having in readiness direction 
boards with the number of the battalion or the corps 
distinctly marked, so that, directly an appropriation is 
made, the corps to which the locality belongs may be 
known to all. 

It is, of course, understood that each battalion avails 
itself of the resources of its own section of the town. 
Should there be a deficiency of water, the wells would be 
specially distributed among the corps. 

When troops are cn the march, the quartermasters of 
the leading troops (e.g., the leading brigade of a division) 
should proceed in advance and receive over from the Staff. 
Officer the quarter assigned to each corps. They would 
subsequently conduct the troops thither by the shortest 
route, meeting them outside the place for the purpose. The 
troops should not be kept waiting about under arms more 
than is absolutely necessary after a march. 

In preparing a report on the capacity of a town or 
village for quartering troops, all the foregoing details of 
distribution should be considered, and the boundary lines 
marked on a plan of the place, so that there may be no 
mistake as to the appropriation of quarters. The form 
of report might have the following arrangement : — 



Form of 
report on 
quarters. 



* Heads of Departments and persons attached to Head Quarters 
should, in addition, send their addresses to the Adjutant G-eneral of 
the command and, if attached to army Head Quarters, to the Com- 
mandant of Head Quarters. 
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Report of Quarters available in [here specify locality]. 



Locality. 


Accommodation. 


Units 
to which 
allotted. 


Disposal of 
remainder of 


Water. 


Rendez- 
vous of 
Units. 


Remarks. 


Men. 


Horses. 


Horses, Guns, 
Carriages, Ac. 


Men. 


Horses. 





















Measures of Security. 

(1) Internal. — In order to protect troops in quarters m an ^ n j f 
from hostile attack, it is necessary to take measures for the Safn body, 
security of the whole area. 

The troops in each village, &c, should have their own Each 
special commander, who must know where all the troops ^ have * c » 
under his orders are quartered, ascertain that every man commander, 
and follower understands the place whither to repair on 
the assembly sounding, and see to the general safety and 
order of his cantonment. The quarters of the commander 
should be indicated in the day time by a coloured flag ; at 
night by a lantern. (See "Encampment Regulations," 

P- 1G > 

In those cantonments which are not directly menaced Cantonment 
by the enemy, a simple guard and an inlying picket will « uard * 
suffice. This guard would furnish the sentries over the 
guns, treasure chest, prisoners' room, commanding officer's 
quarters, and over the quarters of suspected persons. At 
night the sentries should be doubled and the streets 
patrolled ; all persons not connected with the army found 
in the cantonment after dusk must be made prisoners. 

In those cantonments more exposed to the enemy's 
attack (first line, or on the flanks) there should be a larger 
guard, giving extra posts and patrols for watching the 
approaches to the cantonments, and for maintaining con- 
nection with the neighbouring cantonments in front line. 
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Nomittrof The number of troops on guard would depend on the 
' number of posts, patrols, &c, but, generally speaking, it 
should be as small as possible, consistent with the duties 
to be done, as the covering body ought to give the 
necessary protection. 

£?Ji2te The inlying pickets will vary in size, and may amount to 

•roth of the main body. 

The sentries and inlying pickets are detailed regi- 
mentally, due connection with the sentries of other 
corps being maintained. They are best bivouacked, but 
in bad weather may be in large buildings and as near as 
possible to the alarm post. The alarm posts are arranged , 
regimentally. 

rest* 8 *' With regard to the remainder of the troops, i.e., those 
not on duty, care should be taken that the tactical units 
are preserved together, and that they should be in that 
part of the place which they have respectively to defend, 
and, if possible, that they should be concentrated in large 
buildings. 

attack*. If au attack is made during the night on the canton- 
ments or bivouacs, the " Assembly " should be sounded, and 
on no other occasion. Every man and follower should 
know beforehand the point to which he has to repair. To 
this end every soldier (not on duty) and follower should 
be marched to his appointed place half an hour after 
sunset and there dismissed, and if there is likely to be any 
difficulty, the preparations to meet a night attack should 
be practised once or twice by day light. 

In each house there should be a man on duty to look 
after the arms and wake the men on the " Assembly " 
sounding. 

i^ocedurein jf ^he enemy approach the village, the first to meet 
attack. him would be the guards and inlying picket, which 
would occupy the most favourable position along the 
outer border and, if necessary, on the flanks of the 
village. 

Communics- There should be communication between all the villages 
S^n- tween in the quartering area by telegraph or by signalling ; also 
menta. a service of orderlies for carrying messages. 
Canton- (2) Extebnal. — External measures for the protection o£ 
covering *ke quartering area must admit of timely notice of the 
tody. enemy's advance in force, and must be so regulated as to 
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keep him at bay until the whole or greater part of the 
troops have gathered at the places of general assembly. 

Accordingly the following precautions mnst be ob- Precaution* 
served :— 

(1) On all roads along which the enemy might approach (D Cayairy 
in greater or less force, cavalry detachments should be onaUroadB - 
posted, in order to observe with patrols the entire locality 

in advance and on the flanks, and for the rapid trans- 
mission of information. 

(2) On the chief lines of operation by which the enemy (2) Advanced 
may take the offensive, independent advanced guards of all g^J^ f on 
arms should be posted, in order to hold the enemy in operation, 
check until the main body is in readiness. 

The cavalry should be well in advance, so as to be in 
contact with the enemy. The amount of cavalry will 
depend on the length and local peculiarities of the line 
which it has to watch, not only in front of the quartering 
area, but on the flanks, so as to avoid their being" turned. 

The selection of positions for the advanced guards is Position of 
governed by the same considerations as the selection of ^Irdsf d 
defensive positions for the protection of the approaches to 
a given point ; but, it may be added, that in view of better 
protection for the cantonment area, the advanced guards 
should be as far forward as possible, and if the roads on 
which are posted the advanced guards be widely separated, 
intermediate posts of cavalry should be placed on the 
intervening roads. 

After the positions have been selected, each advanced 
guard is located either in bivouacs or in close quarters, 
while the buildings, villages, woods, &c, occupied, and the 
position itself, are placed in a defensible state. On the 
latter is posted the reserve to the outposts; it does not 
support the outposts, but they fall back on it. This 
reserve may be either bivouacked or quartered in suitable 
villages or buildings. 

In each village occupied by an advanced guard more 
strict measures of precaution are taken than in the villages 
situated within the quartering area of the main body : — 
Inlying pickets stronger (£), connected chain of posts, 
constant service of patrols, &c. 

All information of the enemy is collected at the advanced 32J2£ n f 
guards, the chiefs of which send reports to Head Quarters information, 
and to the neighbouring advanced guards. For this pur- 
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pose there must be telegraphic communication or a service 
of orderlies. 

The advanced guards will only have with them such 
wagons of the train as may be indispensable ; all the rest 
should be with the main body. 

Bivouacs. 

SrSilf ated ^ n a P rev ^ ous lecture it ^ as been remarked that 
ily^ecau- the disposition of troops for repose in the open — in 
tions. bivouac — is advantageous only as regards greater 
readiness for passing from a state of rest to a state of 
activity, and disadvantageous in all other respects ; that is 
to say, as regards the comfort and health of the troops. 
Consequently, bivouacking should only be adopted when 
the adversary is in very close proximity (namely, at the 
advanced posts, before or after an engagement, <fcc), or 
when necessitated by the poverty of the surrounding 
country. If the military conditions, or the want of housing 
room, compel a resort to bivouacs, then measures must be 
taken to mitigate as far as possible their severity. 
Disadvan- The disadvantages of bivouacs depend on the time of 
bifouacs. y ear an< * we *ther ; and on the period of time during 
which the troops are kept in them. In summer, on clear, 
warm, and fine nights, bivouacs are not harmful or very 
uncomfortable, provided that measures be taken to 
protect the men from morning chills, dews, and noxious 
exhalations. On the other hand, in spring and autumn, 
particularly on rainy, cold, or windy nights, bivouacs may 
have very serious consequences to troops. Long* 
periods of bivouacs, when the men and horses remain 
without any shelter, are not only harmful to the health of 
the troops, but are most destructive to material, clothing, 
arms, &c. English horses, accustomed to stabling, suffer 
greatly when placed in the open during inclement weather, 
and should therefore be stabled whenever possible. The 
horses of Indian cavalry regiments and Colonial horses, 
being hardier and accustomed to open lines during peace, 
may be exposed with greater impunity. 

In order to mitigate, however slightly, the disadvantages 
of bivouacs, the following measures shonld be adopted : — 

(1) Selection of a good site for the bivouac. 

(2) A suitable distribution of the troops, train, &c. 
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(3) Strict observance of the duties in bivouacs. 

(4) Attention and regard on the part of the officers 
for the men's wants. This is a regimental duty. 

Selection of Site. 

The selection of the site is in all cases the duty of the 
Quartermaster General's Department. In this duty the officer 
of the Quartermaster General's Staff is assisted, if neces- 
sary, by a medical officer (generally the Principal Medical 
Officer), who would give his opinion on the suitability 
of the position and the general sanitary arrangements. 

The place should satisfy (1) military conditions, and (2) in selection 
sanitary requirements, with comfort and sparing the troops. ^^JJjJjJJJ t0 

The immediate circumstances will determine which of be satisfied: 
these two conditions is to prevail. Thus, if the bivonac 
has to be selected for some part of the advanced posts, or 
for the advanced guard, or generally for a detachment 
in close proximity to the enemy, when a change to a state 
of activity may occur at any moment, it is plain that 
the military condition must prevail. On the other hand, 
the second condition of the convenience of the troops 
may be considered, if the bivouac has to be selected for a 
body of troops protected by another body or by a local 
obstacle ; in short, for one which has no fear of an 
unexpected collision with the enemy, and consequently 
does not require to pass very rapidly from a state of rest 
to a state of action. 

In this latter case the troops might bivouac in the 
echelons in which they march. By so doing they will get 
more room, procure bivouac requisites more easily than in 
large bodies, be more under observation, and be able to 
resume the march next morning by a simultaneous 
movement. 

Military conditions, when within striking distance of ( i) Miiitai7. 
the enemy, demand, firstly, that the troops standing in 
bivouacs should not only be near the position on which 
they can advantageously meet the enemy, in the event of 
his attacking, but that they can be moved with rapidity 
and in good order from the bivouac to the position. Thus, 
before selecting the site for a bivouac, it is necessary 
first to select the position, to consider the way in which 
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the troops should occupy it for operations against the 
enemy in different circumstances, and afterwards to 
determine the roads by which the several units would 
move in order to take up their place for fighting. Then the 
nearer each unit is placed to its position, and the shorter 
and more simple its march to occupy that place, the better. 

The preparations for the occupation and defence of the 
position should be made beforehand, and each commander 
should know the exact part of the position his troops have 
to occupy in the event of attack. All obstacles to free 
communication between the bivouacs and the position 
should also be removed! 

The site for the bivouac may be in front, in rear, on 
the position itself, or on the flank. The occupation of 
a bivouac in front of the position is unfavourable, because, 
in the event of the enemy attacking, the first thing the 
troops have to do is to move to the rear, perhaps in sight 
of the enemy, which is very unfavourable generally, and 
very harmful to morale. 

A bivouac on the position itself, or to the side of it, has 
the same disadvantages, although in a less degree. Part 
of the troops, in any case, when moving into fighting 
order, will have to proceed to the rear or parallel to the 
front of the position, offering in the last-named circum- 
stances a flank to the enemy. Moreover at every alarm, 
even though false, the train is sent to the rear, so as not to 
incommode the troops — rendering supply difficult. 

Therefore it is much more advantageous if the site for 
the bivouac can be chosen in rear of the position. The 
front of all bivouacked troops should in any case be 
perpendicular to their line of operations. 

The next important matter, in a military sense, is that 
troops in bivouac should not be seen by the enemy from 
afar, and that the surrounding ground should favour the 
posting of the bivouac guards. The nearer our troops to 
the enemy, the more does the condition of concealment 
acquire importance. If the enemy can see the position of 
our troops, or even the bivouac fires,* he is able to make an 
approximate estimate of their number, and, knowing how 

* The smoke of the French bivouac fires at Gidy and Cercottes, in 
front of Orleans at the end of November, 1870, was plainly seen 
about sunset by the Germans from the church tower at Pithiviers — a 
distance of 23 miles. 
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and where they stand, can better prepare an unexpected 
attack. 

For concealment, it is advantageous to place troops on 
the reverse slope of a chain of heights, in gullies or 
hollows, behind a village or a wood ; all that we have to 
take care is that, in the case of the advanced posts, these 
last-named local objects be not very extensive, and not im- 
mediately in front of the bivouac, otherwise the men will 
be inconveniently placed for carrying out their duties. 

The conditions of comfort and sparing the troops require ^^JJjjJjjJJ 
that the site of the bivouac should be dry, level, and sum- 811 00 
ciently spacious ; that it should be as much as possible 
protected from bad weather and wind ; lastly, that the 
requirements of a bivouac should be within easy reach. 

In respect to salubrity, natural drainage must be care- SoiL 
fully looked to, and marshy flats or hoUows avoided. A night 
halt in a damp place or even near one maybe fraught with 
evil consequences to the health of the troops, Upland 
pasture is good. Arable land (if not newly ploughed), 
with a gentle slope, is favourable, as it is well drained. 
Stubblefield, with short clover grass appearing, gives an 
excellent site; if there is standing corn hard by, so 
much the better, as the means are at hand for forming 
Rhelters. Unenclosed lands, such as commons and heaths, 
are favourable in summer. Heather is excellent in sum- 
mer, as it dries quickly, but after long-continued wet 
avoid the low-lying parts. Meadow land bordering a 
stream, owing to the morning mists which rise, is better 
avoided. 

Sandy or gravelly sub-soils with a gentle slope are the Sub-sou. 
most favourable. 

It is disadvantageous for troops to have to bivouac on steep slopes 
steep slopes or in ground intersected by ravines and ?ected tCT 
watercourses. Besides the inconveniences of the position, gJJJJJ^ 
such ground hampers the movement of troops in the event tageous. 
of attack. 

A bivouac immediately on a high road is to be avoided 
if possible, as there is not only the dust, but the men's 
rest is disturbed by the constant traffic. 

With regard to protection from wind and weather, this J^ ection 
is best done by placing the troops to the leeward side of weather, 
woods, copses, walls, hedges, &c, and avoiding exposed 
situations. High-growing shady trees keep off wet and dews. 
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Bivotnc 
requisites. 



Water. 



Mode of 
estimating 
supply of 
stream. 



Medical men are generally opposed to bivouacs in woods, 
but a thin, high-growing wood, with a good sub-soil, and 
without undergrowth (e.g., a fir-wood), is generally 
favourable. Naturally the bivouacs of large bodies of 
troops should not be scattered in an extensive wood, 
owing to the difficulty of supervision and command. 

Cavalry and artillery in small bodies may find con- 
venient shelter on the border of the wood farthest away 
from the enemy, provided the ground in their vicinity 
offers no obstacle to movement, and the wood itself is held 
by infantry. 

The bivouacs of infantry may be advantageously placed 
next to an already occupied village, which, at the same 
time, affords shelter from the wind ; but it is well to keep 
artillery and ammunition columns away from villages for 
fear of fire. 

The condition of propinquity to bivouac requisites is 
very important as regards the health and comfort or the 
troops. The main requisites are water, dry wood, and straw. 

Water is of course the primary consideration. It 
might be possible on an emergency to do without firewood 
and straw, but water is absolutely necessary. It must be 
good, sufficient iu quantity, and accessible. 

With respect to the quality of a stream, &c, find out its 
reputation from the local population, and then select the 
swiftly-flowing parts free from decaying vegetation or 
conferva. 

As regards quantity, there can be no doubt in the case 
of rivers, canals, lakes, and large supplies of that nature ; 
but with small springs and wells some consideration and 
measurement are necessary in order to see if the amount 
is adequate. 

The volume of a stream or rivulet per minute can be 
ascertained with sufficient accuracy by observing the rate 
at which a piece of stick floats down a given length of the 
course — say 50 or 100 feet— where the cross section re- 
mains constant. If the rivulet is deep enough, the stick 
may be weighted at one end with a lump of clay or a small 
stone, as a better result will be given, the snrface rate and 
the bottom rate differing in amount owing to the re- 
tardation of friction. 

After calculating by this means the average rate of the 
stream in feet per minute, and estimating its cross section 
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in square feet, we can compute the volume of water in 
cubic feet afforded by the stream per minute, and thence 
infer the number of gallons. Then knowing the number 
of men and horses to be supplied from the source under 
consideration, we can determine if the supply be adequate. 
Let us take an example. 

A Division of Infantry with its transport, in all about 
10,000 men and 2,450 horses, is about to take up its 
quarters on the banks of a rivulet whose dimensions and 
velocity have been estimated at sectional area *25 square 
feet, and current 100 feet per minute. What preparatory 
arrangements are required P 

The men and horses will require — allowing 5 gallons per 
man and 10 gallons per horse — as the mean day's con- 
sumption 75,000 gallons. 

The stream yields 1,500 cubic feet,* or 9,375 gallons per 
hour, so that 8 hours would elapse before the required 
supply could be obtained. Hence artificial means must 
be used before arrival to collect the water beforehand, by 
damming the stream, digging tanks, &c. (see Wolseley, p. 
169.) Next day, of course, there would be an ample 
supply, enough for 2 Divisions if required. 

Another important point is the means of access to the Access to 
water, when from the stream being dammed up and tanks wa r * 
formed, the immediate neighbourhood would become a 
swamp. In such cases hurdles overlaid with gravel, cor- 
duroy work, &c, and other expedients, for which the 
materials are at hand, may be adopted. 

It is found that on an average a horse takes about 3 
minutes to drink his usual fill — 1 J gallon at a time. If 
there is standing room, therefore, for 50 horses, 1,000 
horses could water in an hour. In watering from streams 
the place allotted for horses must be below that for the 
men, and the place for washing below that again, with 
proper water-guards and police to see that the sections of 
stream are kept for the purposes for which they are 
intended. The orders to the water-guards should be in 
writing and strictly carried out. 

Modes of filtering water are described in the Regula- 
tions for Encampments, and in Wolseley's Pocket-book. 

Staff Officers should know approximately the time their 
divisions or brigades require to water, as sometimes two 

* Cubic foot water=6i gallons. 
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Divisions hare to water at the same source, and arrange- 
ments have to be made to avoid collision, 
water from When the water supply is derived from wells the pro- 
we s. cegs Q £ delivery is usually very slow, especially if the 
wells are deep. For instance, from a well 100 feet deep, 
not at all uncommon in the chalk districts of the sonth of 
England,|it takes a man 4 minutes to deliver each bucket, 
working with an ordinary windlass. Assuming the con- 
tents of the bucket to be 6 gallons, only 90 gallons can 
be delivered hourly. On arriving from a march the 
men require immediately on arrival £ gallon to quench 
their thirst and to cook their first meal. Consequently 
500 gallons are at once required for a battalion, occupy- 
ing hours to deliver from such a well. Hence, when 
the wells are deep two should be assigned, if possible, to 
each battalion. After the first demand is over the wants 
of the battalion will be amply supplied, provided, of 
course, there is plenty of water in the well. 

Watering horses from wells is a slow process ; better to 
use a stream, even if at a little distance. 
Springs. When the wafer supply is from springs it should be 
ascertained from the inhabitants whether the source is 
permanent, as small springs frequently run dry in summer. 

Watering arrangements influence the position to be 
allotted to the mounted services. It does not follow that 
they should be closest, if unsuitable for other reasons ; but 
their road to water should not cause inconvenience to the 
rest of the camp. 

staff Officer's The Regulations for Encampments* describe the pre- 
S£Sp£g n cautions and appliances applicable to watering-places, and 
grounds. these have to be considered in reporting on the water 
supply for camps. Recommendations should be made in the 
Report as to the most suitable plan to be adopted, and, if 
possible, a rough estimate computed of the materials, time, 
and labour required ; a calculation should be made of the 
amount of water available, and the position of the water 
supply should be carefully indicated on the sketch ac- 
companying the Report. 
Wood. The next point is the supply of wood. A sufficiency 

within easy reach is an essential feature in choosing 
bivouac or camping ground. 

* Ed. 1888. Pp. 26-28, 
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Rough calculation: — Cubic foot of average soft wood 
makes 10 to 12 rations for cooking purposes. 

Fir is particularly well suited; it is easily cut, and 
burns well. Next come ash, oak, and beech.* 

Straw or similar material is useful for making shelters straw, 
against weather and for bedding. About a ton per com- 
pany in summer and 2 tons in winter is an ample allow- 
ance. 

Distribution in Bivouac. 

The selecting of the site for bivouacs devolves on the Combatant 
Staff, as also the decision where the respective arms are tt00VB ' 
to be placed. 

Ordinarily, as for cantonments, the infantry is in front 
of the cavalry, affording it protection; the latter arm 
requires much more time than infantry to prepare for 
fighting or for the march. Hence, being in rear of the 
infantry, and as it were covered by it, cavalry, in the 
event of the assembly sounding, may prepare without fear 
of being disturbed. Of course, if the bivouac is chosen, 
for example, behind a broad river, or under cover of a 
strong advanced guard, then, for convenience of supply, 
the cavalry may be abreast of or in front of the infantry. 
Artillery should, as a rule, never be separated from the 
other arms; at the same time, it should be so placed 
that it can freely and quickly move to those positions 
which it has to occupy. 

Cavalry and artillery being taken at a great disadvan- 
tage if surprised, it follows that on the front and flanks of 
their bivouac the ground should be open; on the other 
hand, if close ground cannot be avoided, that ground must 
be occupied by infantry. Cavalry and artillery, if 
bivouacked away from the other arms, should have a bat- 
talion or half -battalion for their protection. 

The various units of infantry and cavalry, with their 
artillery, stand in bivouac in the relative order in which 
they would be disposed on the position in the event of the 
enemy's attack ; otherwise, in moving to the position, col- 
lisions and delays would be unavoidable. Their bivouacs 
should front towards that side from which the enemy is 
expected. 

* Cubic foot of fir (s.g. *500) weighs 31 lbs. ; ditto of asb, oak, and 
beech (s.g. *766) weighs 47 lbs. 
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Adminis- 
trative De- 
partments. 



Troops 
should be 
compact 
when in 
bivouacs. 



Bat several 

small 

bivouacs 

preferable 

to one large 

one. 

Bivouacs not 
in lines if 
possible. 



Trains and hospitals are more conveniently placed on 
the main lines of communication. 

The commissariat bivouac, including the officers and 
men, field bakeries, space for forage supplies, and standing 
room for the full wagons of the supply train requires a 
considerable space, if the whole is bivouacked together. It 
should be in the immediate vicinity of a high road, and 
accessible from all parts of the bivouacs. In connection 
with it, but slightly removed, would be the cattle encamp- 
ment and slaughter-place. 

With respect to the position for the non-combatant 
services generally, they should be near the Division if the 
enemy is far off ; but if he is near, then the com- 
mander's object is to keep well to the rear all that can be 
dipensed with. 

All troops should be as compact as possible in their 
bivouacs. This is not only advantageous for rapid 
assembly and formation in fighting order, but is very 
convenient as regards command and giving orders. 
But it should be remarked that the conditions of comfort 
do not allow more than a Division of infantry in one 
general bivouac ; it is more usual to break up the Division 
into brigades, or even regiments, and assign to each a 
separate bivouac at a greater or less distance apart, 
according, generally, to the water supply. 

Generally speaking, several small bivouacs are to be 
preferred to one large one, provided they are not so scattered 
as to interfere with convenience of command. Bivouacs 
of an entire Division together are seldom seen in warfare. 

The bivouacs should not be arranged in lines, one 
behind the other, if avoidable, as one line suffers 
from the smoke of the fires of the other, while the first 
line has to go a long distance to the latrines, and there 
is less circulation of air. If unavoidable, care should 
be taken that the lines are at least 150 yards apart, 
and that there are no latrines between them. 



Form of Bivouacs. 

Form. In our Regulations, it is laid down that the form of 

bivouac should be similar in principle to that established 
for camps and occupy the same area. Cavalry and infantry 
should form bivouacs to a flank ; artillery, engineers, and 
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transport to the front. Several patterns of bivouac shelter 
are also prescribed. 

Speaking generally, the forms should be such that the 
entire bivouac can be seen by its commander, and that the 
men can form rapidly to meet the enemy. Regular 
and compact forms are naturally desirable, but the outline Should 
of the bivouac may follow the curve of a wood or the natural 
fold of the ground which gives it shelter. features. 

Infantry. — In some armies the battalion bivouacs in 
mass behind the piled arms; in others the battalion is 
bivouacked so as to enclose the arms on three sides. The 
latter arrangement obtains in the German Army (see 
opposite plate) ; it requires rather more space, bat the 
men are better under view. The officers' bivouac is 
usually in rear or on the flanks of their companies. 
The bivouac and cooking fires should be close to ihe 
men, but regulated by the direction of the wind. The 
regimental transport either with the troops, or massed at 
some convenient place in rear, easy of access to all. 

Cavalry. — Usually in column of squadrons. Saddlery 
in front of horse-lines and the men in rear. (See opposite 
plate.) • 

Artillery. — Guns and wagons in two lines. Horse 
lines come next and then the men. 

Ammunition Columns are formed like a battery; the 
wagons being in two lines, at 24 paces distance. 

Train are also formed like artillery. Six paces of front 
should be allowed for each wagon or cart, and intervals 
of 15 paces between every 10 or 15 carts. Train may 
be in several lines, with distances between lines of 24 to 
30 paces. 

In estimating the extent of ground for bivouacs of 
the train, a very good rule is given in the Prussian 
Regulations, viz., calculate every 16 wagons as equal to 
a field battery on the war establishment, and allow only 
the minimum spaces required for a battery. 

It is usual to allow 20 to 40 paces interval between interval* 
units, and 100 to 150 paces distance between lines iu^ts* 11 
foreign armies. In our Regulation for Encampments, 30 
paces is laid down for intervals, and the same or less 
might be taken for bivouacs. 

The spaces occupied by units may be taken as the same 
as for Encampments (Table on p< 180). 

(s. D.) N 
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Encampments. 



It has been already observed that the circumstances of 
the wars undertaken by British troops necessitate, as a 
rule, the use of tents for sheltering men in tropical and 
sub-tropical climates.* 
Obserra- The observations made under "Bivouacs," pp. 168-177, 
"Bivouacs" a PP*y ™- * ne ^ r entirety to " Camps," with this difference, 
apply also to that as the tent gives shelter against wind and weather, 
mental ^ e ^ nes °* tents may be arranged with more regularity 

and on more open ground than bivouacs. 
Encamp- The Encampment Regulations of 1883 give full details 
laSoofof 11 * °^ arran g emen *' of camps for most of the units of a 
1888. British army corps. The arrangement for troops in India 
ia somewhat different in detail, as we shall presently see. 



Camps. 

Allotment of In laying out a camp it is important to know whether 
•P* 06 it is for one night only or for a longer period ; as on 
that depends the amount of space to be allowed for 
sanitary reasons, parades, and other purposes. 

The general principles with reference to the allotment 
of space are as follows : — 

(1) There must be free passage through the camp, and 
it must be practicable for the men to assemble quickly 
under arms clear of the tents. 

(2) The arrangement of the tents must afford the 
greatest attainable amount of order, cleanliness, and 
ventilation. 

(3) The camp should be as compact as possible, con- 
sistent with the foregoing conditions. 

depends The Regulations of 1883 admit a considerable latitude 
S^JJjf*"* for discretion as to the spaces to be allotted for the 
camps of the combatant arms. It is therein recognised 
that the spaces given to each unit must entirely depend 
upon the area at disposal. 

The plans of encampment given in the Regulations are 



* On the borders of India, e.g., the Hazara, Lushai, Duffla* 
Kaga, and Jowaki Expeditions, tents are generally discarded for short 
operations at feyourable seasons. 
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those found by experience to be the most suitable, but 
must not be considered by any means as binding. 

" The form of the camp must be suited to the ground, Form of 
and the different arms of the service should be encamped Spend* on 
on that ground best adapted for them. Thus infantry vvmd- 
may, if necessary, be encamped on ground with a con- 
siderable slope ; mounted corps, on the contrary, should 
be encamped so that the horses may stand on nearly level 
ground. Wet spots must be avoided as much as possible ; 
this may generally be attained by slightly altering the 
line of encampment, throwing battalions back in echelon, 
or adopting such other methods as a little ingenuity may 
suggest." 

With regard to intervals between units, a normal interval 
interval of 30 paces is specified in the Regulations, but Snits!" 1 
in practice much will depend on the amount of ground 
available, and the space over which the commander 
desires to extend his force. 

The minimum interval between units may be stated at 
20 paces clear of tent ropes, to admit of free circulation. 
Between tents, not less than 8 paces. 

Any considerable force must usually be encamped in 
two lines. 

Between the lines there should be a minimum distance Distances 
of 100 paces from the rear of the first to the front of the ^f* n 
second line. No latrines should be allowed between the 
lines, unless the distance is much greater than the above. 

When the depth is limited, it is better to place 
battalions side by side and give them a small front, than 
one behind another with greater front and diminished 
depth. 

Gamps in time of peace, or at a distance from the 
enemy, may of course be arranged entirely with regard to 
the convenience of the units and supply considerations. 
In presence of the enemy, the arrangements of the dif- 
ferent units are guided by the same conditions as bivouacs, 
which have been already described. 

Units under one commander should not be broken up Units to 
Unnecessarily. Thus the battalions of one brigade should SSn^s- Up 
be together, if there is no good reason to the contrary ; 
and batteries of artillery under one commander. The 
arrangement is better for discipline, supply, and general 
convenience. 

(s. D.) K 2 
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The general alignment should be preserved so far as 
practicable, but regularity of form must give way to 
other more important considerations. 
Spaces The following table gives the sizes of the camping 

%v areas for the different units in an army corps on the war 
establishment, and may be taken as approximately correct 
in the cases of those units not provided for in the regula- 
tions. 



encamp- 
ments. 



Spaces occupied by Encampments. 



Unit. 



Maximum. 



Minimum. 



Front. 


Depth. 


Front. 


Depth. 


160* 


260 


64 


180 


244 


240 


68 


300 


141 


175 


72 


142 


130 


200 






85 
68 


200 
200 


68 


166 


100 


240 


75 


190 


120 


150 






120 


200 






200 


200 


200 


160 


60 


155 






50 


210 






GO 


230 






100 


210 






100 


210 






110 


210 






120 


200 






110 


110 






60 


50 






60 


70 







Infantry Battalion* 

Cavalry Regimentf 

Artillery Battery 

„ Divisional Ammunition Reserve 

„ Corps Ammunition Beserve (one Section) ... 

Engineers, Field Company 

„ Pontoon Troop or Telegraph Division ... 

Medical, Bearer Company (1st Line only) 

„ „ (1st and 2nd Line) 

„ Field Hospital 

Commissariat and Transport, Infantry Brigade 

„ Cavalry „ 

„ „ Divisional, 1st Line ... 

„ „ „ 2nd „ ... 

„ „ Corps Details,? 1st Line 

>. >. it 2nd „ 

Head Quarter Camp, Army Corps 

„ Division 

„ Brigade (Infantry or Cavalry) 
Military Police, Troop 



* The measurements for Infantry are in paces, for all other units in yards, 
t Maximum— column of troops in open order ; minimum— column of squadrons in 
close order. 
X Excluding Cavalry Brigade. 

N.B.— Sufficient spaces for parade are allowed in the above maximum calculations. 



Gamps in Indian Border Warfare. 

Indian In border warfare in India (e.g. Afghanistan) the camp 

0aInp • has frequently to be arranged to meet a possible attack 
from all sides. 

A hollow square, with the animals in the centre, is a 
compact arrangement, and is the form usually adopted by 
the Russians in Central Asia, but it has disadvantages if 
the camp is attacked at night. Either the camp must be 
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so extended "as to be unwieldy, or so compressed as to 
make interior movements impossible, and any stampede of 
animals would cause mischievous confusion. 

The system adopted by the Division* marching from Afghan 
Candahar to Cabul was to encamp the different corps in fy 7 I ^o e^, 
line, viz., infantry battalions 6 companies in front, two in General 
rear, with baggage animals between ; cavalry regiments, ment. ge " 
2 squadrons in front, one in rear. Flank battalions had 
companies also on flank. 

General Barter's Brigade, consisting of 2665 officers and 
men, 1958 followers, and 1964 animals (chiefly camels), was 
encamped in an area of 686 X 230 yards. 

The opposite diagram shows the encampment of a native Native 
infantry battalion disposed in this way, with plenty of camp? 7 
space and wide streets. 

In this arrangement, it will be observed that the cooking 
trenches are close to the men's tents. When contraction 
is necessary the cooking trenches may be outside. The 
regimental transport animals are kept near the companies 
for better supervision; the hospital transport near the 
hospital tents, and the officers' horses near their owners' 
tents. The hospital (regimental) tents are placed away 
from the rest of the troops in consequence of the noise 
made by the dhoolie bearers; for the same reason the 
regimental bazaar is relegated to a remote corner. 

A regiment of European Infantry was encamped in a s P ace ? 
space of 100 X 200 yards ; a regiment of Native Infantry occupie ' 
in an area of 80 X 200 yards ; a regiment of Native 
Cavalry occupied a space of 200 X 200 yards ; and a 
battery of Artillery 90 X 200 yards. 

An interval of 10 yards was allowed between corps, 
and two streets 30 yards broad traversed the camp, inter- 
secting at right angles. 

The camps thus faced each way, so as to be more ready 
against surprise. Round the camp were thrown out the 
outposts with their pickets and reserves. 

The herds went out to graze under a cavalry and infantry 
escort. 

The day latrines were all in rear of the camp. The 
night latrines close to the quarter guard. 



* Commanded by General Sir Donald Stewart {see plan facing p. X80) . 
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Sanitary Arrangements in Camps and Bivouacs. 



Strictest 
observance 
of sanitary 
precautions 
essential. 



Native 
followers 
a crreat 
difficulty. 



Latrines : 

their 

position, 

tliraensionF, 

&c. 



The strictest sanitary measures are necessary in a camp, 
as any inattention to these matters soon shows itself in 
enteric fever, dysentery, and other troublesome ailments. 
Regiments should be held responsible for the cleanliness 
of their camps, and for leaving them clean on departure. 
This is especially important on the line of communica- 
tions. 

In India, native followers are the great difficulty. 
Being unaccustomed to rules of cleanliness, they speedily 
foul the ground even in the immediate vicinity of their 
own tents, and the severest measures (punishment, fine, 
&c.) are necessary to prevent this practice. 

Latrine trenches should invariably be made on the 
borders of the camping ground, and in one and the same 
neighbourhood and under view of the outposts. It is 
important to bear in mind that the whole of the available 
camping area may at times be covered with tents, and 
arrangements for latrines, disposal of litter, &c, should 
be made in view of such contingency. Hence no matter 
how small the force encamped, they should have the 
latrines in the same place as for a larger force. 

Although it is sometimes laid down that an old camp- 
ing ground should not be occupied, this rule is difficult, 
if not impossible, to observe, for camping grounds are 
usually determined by the presence of water, supplies, 
&c, and are not, therefore, capable of this implied 
variation. 

The chief point to observe is to have the latrines dug 
on the extreme margin of the ground. 

Latrines should be from 2 to 5 feet deep, and a foot 
broad, and should be separate for officers, men, and camp 
followers. When the hospital tents are pitched, a latrine 
should be dug for the sick, and, in the event of cholera, a 
special trench for the immediate burial of choleraic dis- 
charges. 

The day latrines should be in rear or at the side of the 
bivouac or encampment, according to the ground and the 
prevailing direction of the wind. The night latrines (in 
presence of the enemy) should be nearer camp, and usually 
in rear of the line of sentries, and on as open ground as 
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possible, so that the men going there may not be cut off. 
The positions should be indicated by flags. 

Even when occupied for one day only, the precaution of 
digging and filling up the latrines should be observed, 
otherwise the ground becomes foul for the troops next 
using it. 

Dry earth should be thrown in daily, and when the soil 
reaches to within a foot of the surface the latrine should 
be closed. In filling up, the earth should be piled and 
rammed so as to form a mound, in order that the site may 
be known in case of future encampments. In permanent 
camps the soil should be regularly carted away and buried 
some distance from camp. ' 

At every cooking place a pit 3' X 3' X 3' should beBefaaepit. 
dug, into which all kitchen refuse, slops, &c, should be 
emptied, and a layer of earth thrown in every day after the 
evening meal. The men must not be allowed to throw 
slops or urinate round their tents. The offal from the 
butchery should also be at once buried. 

Carcases of dead animals left unburied are a constant Ail dead 
nuisance, and are sometimes found fouling the stream ScS^ 
which is the source of the water supply. The streams buried or 
should be constantly inspected. destroyed. 

The best way to get rid of a dead carcase is to drag it 
some distance from the road with horses or elephants, 
disembowel it, and stuff the inside with litter or dry 
bushes, heap some more over the carcase, and set fire ; then 
bury the charred remains. 

The sweepings and litter from the camp should be Likewise ail 
collected and burnt. The litter may be used as above for ,itter - 
burning carcases of dead animals. 

The water serving as the source of supply to the camp ^^jj} 011 
must be carefully watched and guarded. Sentries should water mg 
be posted up stream to see that no horses are watered wptfy- 
there, and that the natives do not perform their ablutions 
in the upper section. When troops are marching daily it 
is well to have a small water guard accompanying the 
camp colourmen. The officer of the Quartermaster 
General's Department would then post guards over the 
water as required. 

In standing camps the tents of all regiments should be Tents to be 
struck once a week, and kept so for some hours in order SSSS^ 1 " 1117 
to air the ground. 
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Detail of Tentage, $c. (2nd Line), by Brigades, Divisions, Src * 



Brigade or Division. 



© f Staff 

jl \ 3 Infantry Battalions ... 
•c ) Commissariat Depart- 



C f 

« v. ment, 



2nd Brigade Ditto 

fStaff 

1 Infantry Battalion 
g, 1 Regiment of Cavalry ... 
§ ) 1 Company Engineers ... 
£ 2— 16-pr. Batts., Field Art. 
^ J 1— 9 pr. Batt., „ 
- 1 Ammunition Reserve 
Military Police 

Medical Department 
Commissariat Depart. 
^Veterinary Department ... 

Total 1st Division... 



Total 1st, 2nd and 3rd Divisions 

rStaff 

£» ® 3 Regiments 

•3 gj Horse Artillery Battery 
Js-j? J Medical Department ... 
O PQ I Commissariat Depart. 

(..Veterinary Department 

Total Cavalry Brigade ... 

rStaff 

_ . f 3 Horse Art. Batts. 

16 "P r - Batts., 
o^sl Field Artillery. 

(.Army Corps Reserve 
m . ( 1 Pontoon Troop ... 
£• u ) * Telegraph Ti oop.. 
© a ) 1 Company and 

Field Park. 
Military Police 

Veterinary Department ... 

Medical Department 

Commissariat Department 
^Ordnance Store Depart. 



3 

1 



Total Corps Details 
Gband Total 



I 



8 

270 
6 



90 
64 
24 
44 
20 



43 
24 



192 
20 
12 
8 



40 

60 
44 



34 
22 
30 



{1} 

60 



G.S. Wagon 
or Cart. 



1 cart 
9 

1 cart 



C 2 carts > 
I 9 j 
( 2 carts > 
I » S 

1 

3 

4 

1 

4 

2 



2 

1 cart 



C 6 carts *) 
i 35 j 



15 carts } 
. 105 S 
1 cart 
12 
2 
1 

1 cart 



1 cart 
1 



3 carts J 



( 20 carts ") 
I 136 5 



66 



574 



74 



BeTarV. 



Mo extra carriage required. 
Do. Thpy will be conveyed 
with the Staff Tents. 



Included with Comm .Dept . 



Included with Staff. 



No extra carriage required. 



Do. They will be conveyed 

with the Staff Tents, 
fncludea with Comm .Dept. 



No extra carriage required. 
Ditto ditto. 



* See note, page 177. 
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CHAPTER VI.— TRANSPORT BT LAND. 



Importance 
of transport. 



Transport 
must be 
ready at 
outset of 
campaign. 



Our diffi- 
culties in 
respect to 
readiness.' 



Transport is that branch, of the military organisation 
which provides for the movement of an army. On its 
efficiency and suitable distribution depends the power of 
that army to execute rapid offensive movements, and the 
ability, if needs be, to retire without disorder or loss. 

The experience of our wars has shown that it is an all- 
important matter that the military operations should be 
conducted with vigour and rapidity, partly, with the object 
of taking advantage of the favourable season in tropical 
climates, and partly, to anticipate the enemy gaining 
strength by delays. To this end, the means of transport 
should be ready to hand at the outset. 

But this readiness is not so easy in practice. The reason 
is mainly a financial one. Were our circumstances as 
simple as those of some of the Continental Powers of 
Western Europe, who are only concerned with the defence 
of their own or the invasion of their neighbour's frontiers, 
and therefore make war along excellent roads, we could 
easily devise a simple transport system, entailing a small 
nucleus of carriage in peace, with the power, by con- 
scription, of expanding this nucleus for war. Our 
circumstances are, however, quite different. We may have 
to defend Great Britain, or may have to take part in 
a war in Europe. For these obligations some arrange- 
ment like that obtaining on the Continent would apply. 
But in addition to these, we have to contemplate, in the 
defence of our colonial interests, expeditions to all parts 
of the earth ; countries to which the transport of Western 
Europe is usually inapplicable. 

We find ourselves now in presence of the financial diffi- 
culty. No State could afford to lock up its money in the 
mass of transport suitable for campaigning in every part 
of the world. 

So that on the outbreak of a campaign it happens that 
the means of transport is not always ready, and delays 
occur in the starting of the expedition from these shores. 
Happily, with the circumstances and resources of this 
country, these delays are not so long or so prejudicial as 
might otherwise be the case. 
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Although the preparation of the means of transport, 
whether wagons, carts, males, camels, or whatever it may 
be, is, for the reason just mentioned, usually deferred until 
a campaign is decided upon, the organisation of the trans- 
port for all eventualities can at least be determined in 
peace. This has been done for the Indian Army in all 
its details, and a nucleus of transport is permanently 
maintained there, and arrangements made for its expan- 
sion in time of war. 

For the army of Great Britain the difficulty is the 
maintenance of a nucleus. It has been found by experi- 
ence that we cannot advantageously employ a nucleus of 
transport, such as we require for colonial campaigns, in 
time of peace. All that can be done, therefore, in the way 
of previous preparation, is to determine the organisation 
for the different cases which may occur, and hold a nucleus 
ready for the greatest operation in which we are likely to 
be involved, viz., the employment of one or more army 
corps in Western Europe. For colonial campaigns we 
must either trust to obtaining transport from India, or 
from other countries adjacent to the theatre of war. 

A little consideration will enable us to see what nucleus 
is required. 

In all expeditions there are two elements which enter <je ne rai 
into the question of carriage : the fixed and the variable, pn^ipie* 
The fixed element is the carriage required to enable the fmount of 
field force to move, and is in proportion to its numerical JJ^Jj^ 01 * i: 
strength. The establishments of the units being fixed, . 
the weights of their equipments, baggage, supplies, &c, 
are known, and there is no difficulty in determining the 
amount of carriage, regimental and departmental, neces- 
sary to move them, whether that carriage be on wheels, 
men's backs, or pack animals.* The variable element 
is the carriage necessary to keep the force supplied 
with necessities and relieved of superfluities — the general 
transport on the line of communications; its amount 
will vary with the length of the line, the nature and re- 
sources of the country, and the scope of the operations. 

* It is very desirable that a maximum scale should be laid down 
for each branch of the service, including staffs and the numerous 
officers attached thereto in time of war. The maximum load to be 
carried in each conveyance should be fixed, as also the minimum 
number of animals required to draw such loads over bad roads. 
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Evidently our arrangements in time of peace can only 
contemplate the transport with the troops, and, with re- 
gard to the transport on the line of communications, 
they will suffice if they furnish a moderate nucleus. 
Transport of Transport with an army in the field then consists of 
in war: two main parts : (1) Transport with the field force; and 
(2) Transport for the line of communications. 

( ort T wth" ^ G * rans P orfc w * tn tne t roo P s m tne ne ld should be 
field force, a disciplined body, with a military organisation as near 
akin to that of a regiment as possible. This dictum has 
been upheld by all the great commanders of the present 
century, without going back to former generations, and 
the present mode of conducting war, rapid mobilization 
and sharp speedy blows, affirms it. Further, the transport 
assigned to the different units of the field force should 
belong to those units, and should not be liable to be taken 
away temporarily for any but emergent duties, and then 
only by the order of the General Officer in command. 
(2) Tram- For the general transport working along the line of 
of TOmmuni- communications, from the base to the advanced depot in- 
cations. elusive, and therefore generally out of reach of the 
enemy, a strictly military constitution is not so necessary, 
but it should be at least organised into sections and super- 
vised by cadres of Officers, Warrant Officers, and Non- 
Commissioned Officers with native subordinates. The em- 
ployment of this transport on the line of communications 
is in the hands of the Commissary-General, acting under 
the orders of the General of Communications. 
Transport It may be further stated as a broad guiding principle, 
force atany * na ^ ^ ne transport with the troops in the field should be 
Govern* as ^ ar as P oss ^ e ^ ne property of Government; while 
menu Vem the transport working along the line of communication 
may be mainly hired, the usual proportion being one- third 
military and two-thirds hired. 
Hired In the Afghan Campaign it was frequently found that, 

conditions when hired transport was employed with troops in the 
^"success- front and the animals of any individual had to be broken 
wor lng * up into fractions and sent in different directions, the owner 
raised difficulties and the service was impeded. Hence it 
is recommended that hired transport should be employed 
only on the line of communications, and, as far as possible, 
in the district in which it is procured. It is then worked 
under the most favourable conditions. 
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Transport with the Field Force. 

The transport accompanying the field force is dis- 
tinguished as (1) regimental, and (2) departmental. 

(1) Regimental transport is that permanently assigned to 0) Bli- 
the combatant units in such proportion as to carry their transport, 
equipment, reserve ammunition, tools, baggage, neces- 
saries, and one day's food ; and is capable of division An integral 
if required among the component parts of the unit.* regiments. 
The horses and wagons are assigned from the Commis- 
sariat Department, but the transport officers and drivers 
belong to the regiment. 

When not actually required for marching purposes, the And can 
regimental transport is to be considered available for ser- J^pJrariiy 
vice of a general kind, either wholly or in part, at the JJJJJT^j^ 
discretion of the brigadier, general of division, or general General, 
officer commanding the army corps. 

A British battalion on the war footing has twelve Transport of 
regimental transport carriages as follows : — t a battalion * 

No. 1. Staff purposes generally, artificers' tools, books, &c. 

No. 2. Quartermaster's stores, butchery implements, &c. 

No. 3. Tool cart (150 picks, 150 shovels, 17 axes, 42 bill-hooks, 

and sundry tools). 
Nos. 4, 5, and 6. Small-arm ammunition carts. 
Nos. 7 and 8. One day's rations and corn. 
Nos. 9, 10, 11, and 12. One wagon for every two companies (camp 

kettles, blankets, axes, officers' baggage, books, and two 

stretchers each). 

Of these Nos. 8, 4, 5, and 6 are two-horsed, the remainder are 
four-horsed. 

Additional for tents when carried. — three four-horsed wagons. 
A British cavalry regiment has 10 carriages : — Transport of 

Only one S.A.A. cart and a field forge instead of a tool cart. The "S 1 * 161 *- 

remainder same as for infantry. All four-horsed. 
Additional for tents when carriedf — four four-horsed wagons. 

A battery of artillery has 4 wagons, viz. : 

* If tents and other 2nd line equipment are ordered to be carried, 
the necessary departmental carriages with drivers and horses, are 
assigned in addition from the commissariat department, and when so 
attached are administered as regimental transport. 

t Assigned from Second line Departmental Transport. 



Transport of 
a battery. _j 
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One forge (6-horsed), 1 store limber (6-horsed), 1 store wagon 
(6-horsed) for stores, and 1 store wagon for supplies 
(4-horsed). 

Additional for tents when carried* — two four-horsed wagons. 

In movements by rail or sea, the regimental transport 
is usually entrained or embarked with the troops, so that 
on arrival at their destination the fighting units may be 
able to move at once. 

The advantages of having a transport permanently 
attached to a regiment are that it is personally interested 
in the safe custody and delivery of supplies, equipment, 
and stores ; that the reserve ammunition is always where 
it is needed ; the camp equipment up in time ; the rations 
obtained from the Commissariat with regularity and 
despatch. It knows the exact position of its own corps 
and its requirements. 

The chief objection to regimental transport is that it 
withdraws from the regiment a certain number of fighting 
men, and pro tanto diminishes its offensive power. 

Another objection is that when the troops are halted, 
it is not always easy to work regimental transport to the 
best advantage for general purposes, owing to the ob- 
jections raised by regimental authorities to this extra 
work. 

(2) Depart- (2) Departmental transport is that part of the trans- 

Tn^ort* P or * wn * ca * s specially assigned to the staff and depart- 
ments (medical, commissariat, ordnance store, &c.) 
The horses, wagons, officers, non-commissioned officers, 
and men belong to the Commissariat and Transport Corps. 

its dasBi- It is classified into (a) First Line ; (6) Second Line ; and 

fication. ( c ) Advanced Depdt.f 

The main distinction between these is that the First line 
is entirely military, the Second Line partly military and 
partly hired, while the advanced Depdt Transport is 
entirely local transport. Their respective duties are as 
follows : — 

(a) The 1st Line Departmental Transport conveys the 
baggage and equipment of the Army Corps, Divisional and 
Brigade Staffs, furnishes the transport of the Bearer Com- 
panies, Military Police, and Commissariat and Transport 

* Assigned from Second lane Departmental Transport, 
t See Tables, pp. 185-6. 
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Department, and carries one day's rations and oats for the 
Army Corps.* 

(&) The Second Line Departmental Transport carries 
another day's supplies of rations and oats for the Army 
Corps, furnishes the transport for the Divisional Hospitals, 
for 3 of the 6 Corps Hospitals, f and for 30 tons of reserve 
stores of the Ordnance Store Department. 

(c) The Advanced DepSt Transport finds horses for the 
bakery train, and also includes sufficient locally procured 
transport to convey at least four days' supplies of rations 
and oats. 

In conveying supplies from the advanced dep6t to the 
troops in the field, the divisional dep6ts work back with 
their departmental transport to the advanced depot, 
while both regimental and departmental transport work 
between the divisional depdts and the troops. (See figure 
opposite). 

In the Expedition to Egypt in 1882 the regimental Transport in 
transport for a battalion of Infantry consisted of : — B^oiSS'. 



2 riding horses 
26 draught animals 
21 pack ditto 

2 water carts 
10 carts 



Carried two days' rations and forage, 
fuel for one day, cooking utensils for 
Officers and men, butchery implements, 
intrenching tools, stretchers, signalling 
and picketing gear, 36 rounds reserve 
ammunition per man (carried on pack 
animals.) 



The 1st Line Departmental Transport consisted of 5 j^jg" 
companies Commissariat and Transport Corps : — AtM 

In all 800 riding and draught animals, 
122 pack animals, 
291 carts, 

887 Non-Commissioned Officers and men, 
13 Officers and Warrant Officers, 
Leaving 237 animals to be supplied locally. 

* The mobilisation scheme contemplates that the 1st Line Depart- 
mental Transport should be expanded (from the peace to the war 
footing by calling in reservists of the Commissariat and Transport 
Department, while the 2nd Line should as far as possible be ex- 
panded from the same source, with the necessary additions from local 
sources, but retaining a military organisation. 

f Transport for three only is provided, as it would be exceptional to 
move more than that number on one day, w 
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The general transport for 2nd Line and base consisted 
of three companies of Commissariat and Transport Corps 
as cadres for 6 companies, of the following total 



12 officers, 
24 conductors, 
258 Non-Commissioned Officers and men, 
8,600 animals, 

250 carts, 
1,500 native drivers, 
150 head-men, interpreters, and artificers. 



strength : — 
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As already remarked, the Regimental transport is looked Necessity 
after by the men of the regiment, while the Departmental ^laSrat? 8 
transport is in charge of officers and men belonging to the transport 
Commissariat Department. In order that those in charge ^H^. 1 * 
of transport should be efficient in war, it is very necessary 
that they should have constant training in time of peace. 

On this point the Senior Transport Officer with General 
Sir F. Roberts' force during the march from Cabul to 
Candahar reported very strongly : — * 

" 1 consider it doubtful if General Roberts could have 
completed his march to Candahar in the time he did, had 
he not for months previously insisted on regiments as a 
body, and soldiers individually, learning something of 
transport work." 

The Senior Transport Officerf with the Indian Con- 
tingent of the Egyptian Expeditionary Force reported as 
follows : — 

" Breaks-down on the march were rare, owing to regi- 
ments having been instructed carefully in packing and 
loading tents, kits, Ac.*' And again, " The fitness of the 
transport in this campaign is due to having a superior 
class of native groom, with trained native Officers, and 
good European Conductors and Hon- Commissioned 
Officers." 

Having described the allotment of the transport to the Separation 
different arms and departments, let ns now consider how ©n the* 1 *"* 
this transport should be distributed on the march and at P""**}"* 
the halt, so as to impede the mobility of the field force as question, 
little as possible. 

The transport with the field force consists, as we have 
seen, mainly of baggage, hospitals, reserve ammunition, 
supplies, engineer park, pontoon and telegraph troops, 
auxiliary charitable ambulances, treasury chests, &c, and 
sometimes a siege train. It is evident that we have here 
resources calculated to last for several days, and to meet 
the losses caused by serious engagements. To keep this 
mass of carriage with the troops, whether on the march or 
in quarters, not only embarrasses them, but in the presence 



* Colonel Low, of the Bengal Cavalry, to whom was entrusted the 
responsible duty of carrying into effect the new system of Transport 
Organisation for India. 

t Colonel Hayter, Madras Staff Corps* 

(S. D.) 2 
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of the enemy is absolutely dangerous, and may lead to 
disaster. 

Wndpies The main principle to be observed is to have the trans- 
•epamttoD. port within easy reach of the army, without hampering the « 
latter at all times by its presence. To secure this, the 
transport must be distributed methodically into suitable 
divisions or echelons, following the marching troops at 
convenient distances. 

Transport may, for marching purposes in the theatre 
of war, be classed as (1) baggage, and (2) trains. 

(1) The baggage includes all that is required for the 
daily wants of the troops (food, 1st reserve of ammunition, 
tools, and night covering) ; it marches with them, and 
joins them at the night halt. 

(2) The trains (2nd reserve of ammunition, field 
hospitals, supply train, &c.) , move well in rear of the march- 
ing column, and remain at night in some place in rear, 
easy to defend and easy of egress. 

When a fight is imminent, the baggage is separated into 

(a) combatant or light baggage, consisting of the ammuni- 
tion, tools, <fcc, moving with their respective battalions in 
the fighting column; and (6) non-combatant or heavy 
baggage, consisting of the kits, food, <fcc, required only at 
the night halt, and therefore kept in rear altogether of the 
fighting column. While the trains would also be divided 
into two parts, (a) 1st Section, consisting of the trains 
likely to be required for the purposes of the fight, and 

(b) 2nd Section, embracing the remaining trains. 

This distribution in practice can be best illustrated by 
taking some examples, as this is an important matter for 
the Staff ofiicer. 

aadoite 011 distribution and order of march of transport 

of march requires different treatment according as to whether — (1) 
of transport ^ e enemv j s beyond striking distance ; or (2) the enemy 
is near, and may be encountered at any moment. 

In the first case, the comfort and convenience of the 
troops, speaking generally, may be allowed to regulate the 
distribution and order of march. In the second, every- 
thing must yield to fighting considerations. 

Let us take the second case first, as being the more 
important, and afterwards note any modifications in 
favour of comfort permissible when the enemy is beyond 
striking distance. 
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First Example. — Let us suppose a British Division on illustrated 
the war establishment to be moving independently by * 7e * ainpl< 
a single road, and to be covered in front by an efficient 
screen of cavalry (see Plate facing page 100) . 

The following arrangement appears a reasonable dis- 
tribution of its baggage and train : — 

(1) Light Baggage {i.e., the baggage following im- 
mediately after the troops wherever they go, into 
action, &c.) 

Led horses, regimental ambulance,* and entrenching tool carts 
(No. 3 of Regimental Transport) following their respective 
battalions. 

S.A.A. carts (Nos. 4, 5, 6 of Regimental Transport), as a rule, 
in rear of brigades, advanced guard, &c, as the case may be. 
Battery ammunition wagons in two echelons : — 

1st echelon — 3 ammunition wagons and the forge limber 

wagon following the guns. 
2nd echelon — 3 ammunition wagons at tail of advanced guard, 
main body, &c.f 

Engineer wagons — so many as required, with tools and materials, 

following the Company. 
1st Line wagons of \ Bearer Company at the tail of advanced 

guard. J 

(2) Heavy Baggage, consisting of what is required 
at the~night halt, marching under the superintendence of 
the Divisional and Brigade Baggage Masters, escorted 
by the Military Police and Baggage Guards,§ and in 
the same sequence in order of march as the troops. 

Best of infantry regimental transpoit (Nos. 1, 2, 7, 8-12 wagons) 

massed by brigades. 
All cavalry regimental transport, except small-arm ammunition 

cart and forge wagon, which might sometimes be wanted 

with the regiment. 
Three remaining wagons of each battery of the Division. 
Staff Baggages-divisional and brigade in proper sequence. 
Commissariat supplies for Staff. 



* The Battalion Surgeon, with his 8 stretchers, pack animal with 
panniers, &c. 

f The three remaining wagons of the battery — store limber an I 
2 ammunition and store wagons — would be with the heavy baggage. 

% The other \ Company and its 1st Line wagons with the main 
body. 

§ A baggage guard might consist of 1 Non-commissioned Officer 
and 4 men per battalion. These, with the foot and mounted police, 
ought to suffice to protect the Heavy Baggage and 2nd Section of 
Train. 
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The Heavy Baggage, with the 2nd Section of Train 
(vide infra) would either follow the main body at a dis- 
tance varying from 4 or 5 miles to half a day's march, or 
else be halted at some convenient spot until the result of 
the fight is known. If the result is favourable, it is ready 
to be brought up to the troops ; if unfavourable, it has 
gained so much ground of its rearward march. The spot 
selected for halting should allow of parking and retreat 
in various directions, with plenty of adjacent open ground, 
or be situated behind some natural obstacle. Trains 
should never be brought through a defile, if one exists. 
Troops should always know where their trains are. 

(3) Train (1st Section), consisting of so much of the 
train as will probably be required during the fight, viz. : — 

Divisional "Reserve Ammiinition Column. 
Divisional Hospitals. 

The 1st Section of Train might follow the main body 
at a distance of a mile or so, and would halt for further 
orders when the action commences. It should be escorted 
by a small force of infantry from the main body, and be 
under the orders of the Officer Commanding Divisional 
Reserve Ammunition Column. 

(4) Train (2nd Section), consisting of the train not 
wanted d aringybhe action, viz. : — 

2nd Line Bearer Company. 

Rest of 1st Line Departmental Transport. 

2nd Line Departmental Transport. 

The 2nd Section of Train would march with and 
follow the heavy baggage, under escort of the Military 



Variation from above. — If no action is probable, the 
heavy .baggage might follow the main body at a distance 
of 1 to 3 miles, while both sections of train might remain 
at a distance not exceeding half a day's march from the 
tail of the main body. Tool carts and small-arm ammu- 
nition carts xaay also in some cases be sent to join the 
heavy baggage. 

Second Example. — An army corps moving with a Divi- 
sion on each of three parallel roads, with an efficient 
cavalry screen in front. Fight probable. 



Police. 
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In this case the Pontoon Troop and Telegraph Troop 
would, if likely to be required during the day, be with 
one of the Divisions ; otherwise, with tie 2nd Section o£ 
Train. The Corps Artillery would march with one of the 
Divisions. 

The Light Baggage and 1st Section of Train with each Infantry 
Division, as in the preceding example. 

The Heavy Baggage of the three Divisions and Corps Details 
would be massed in some convenient spot half a day's or a 
day's march in rear, together with the 2nd Section of Train, 

The 2nd Section of Train would consist of the Divisional Trains 
already enumerated, and in addition those of the Corps 
Details : — Corps Ammunition Reserve, Corps Field Hospitals, 
Engineer Company and Field Park. 

Variation from above, — If no fight in prospect, the 
Heavy Baggage might follow the Divisions,* as in the 
first example, while both Sections of Train of the whole 
Army Corps might move together by the best road, or the 
one most secure from the enemy. 

Third Example. — The same conditions as before, but the 
Army Corps is moving by one road. 

When a fight is imminent, Light Baggage with Divisions. Heavy 
Baggage in order of Divisions, and halted half a day or a 
day's march in rear. 1st Section of Train following respec- 
tive Divisions, as in the First Example. 2nd Section of 
Train (Divisions and Corps Details) massed in rear with the 
heavy baggage at a convenient spot. 

Variation. — When no fight imminent, the Heavy Bag- 
gage may follow the respective Divisions, as in the modifi- 
cation of the First Example. Trains (1st and 2nd Sec- 
tions) of each Division and of Corps Details in rear of 
whole column and in proper sequence. 

Transport on the Line op Communications. 

In the conveyance of supplies along the line of com- On line of 
munications, the regular transport must be assisted as ^nsreguiar 
much as possible by general transport, purchased, requisi- jJjJJPJj" 6 • 
tioned, or hired locally. The whole of this transport is suppte! 7 

* The heavy baggage of any part of the corps details moving with 
the Division would be with the heavy baggage of such Division. 
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mentod placed in the hands of the Senior Commissariat Officer on 
tranipoit. * ne hrie oi communications, who receives his instructions as 
to its disposal from the General of Communications. The 
latter would appoint, if he thought fit, combatant officers 
as Directors of Transport. 
Supervision The drivers, Ac, would probably be in most cases the 
U military, inhabitants of the country, hired for the occasion with 
their animals and wagons, but the supervising staff should 
consist of officers, non-commissioned officers, and men of 
the Commissariat and Transport Department. 

To maintain the supplies of the army in front, and to 
remove from the front the superfluities, in the shape of 
sick and wounded, it is very advantageous if there is either 
a railway, river, or canal available. 

A line of railway is the best of all means for meeting 
these requirements, but it is liable to be temporarily- 
obstructed, and it may not always lead in the direction 
in which the advance is made. Hence it can only be 
counted upon to supplement other transport movir-g by 
the ordinary roads. 
™ten»of 118 su PP ose a hsence of a railroad. 

forWrding The supplies are forwarded from the base to the advanced 
Song line- ^ e P°^ by one °^ * ne following systems: — (1) Convoy; 

(2) Staging ; or a modification of the latter called (3) the 
Meeting system. 

(1) Convoj. In the Convoy system large sections of transport move 

from the base to the advanced depdt, returning the whole 
distance back unladen to receive a fresh load after an 
interval of many days. 

(2) Staging. In the Staging system the entire distance id divided into 

approximately equal parts or stages, the same section of 
the transport always working over the same part of the 
road, going laden and returning unladen. 
(«) Meeting. The Meeting system is when two sections, one laden, the 
other unladen, work in conjunction, and meet daily at a 
fixed point halfway, where the loads are transferred. 
Their In direct convoys the labour of the animals is con- 

trite con- tinuous, whereas by the staging system the animals per- 
•idered. form the return journey without a load every other day. 

As a staging system requires a certain time to arrange, 
the first advance of the army is usually accompanied by- 
large convoys. It moreover demands the goodwill of the 
inhabitants, and freedom from attack and annoyance, so 
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that well-guarded convoys are preferable when the line 
of communications passes through a hostile and difficult 
country. Convoys are also necessary when a flank or 
rearward movement necessitates a change in the line of 
communications, or the hasty removal of magazines. 

With the convoy system the expense in establishments 
is less ; there is less pilfering and less damage to the stores. 

In the staging system an officer is required at every 
station, or every two stations, also an establishment of 
clerks and subordinates; whereas in the convoy system 
an officer proceeds in charge of a division of 1,000 animals, 
and requires but a small subordinate establishment. 

Damage to stores and pilfering is difficult to detect with 
the staging system, as the stores change hands so often. 
To obviate this as much as possible, the same " super- 
cargo " or set of conductors should go through with the 
stores. Any discrepancy then becomes a matter of 
inquiry between the consignee and the " supercargo." 

In the convoy system the officer taking over the stores 
has a cart-roll showing the name of the driver to each 
cart. The same set of carts and drivers go through, and 
if any loss occurs the responsibility can be fixed. 

But the staging system has its advantages ; the drivers 
working always along one section, work more cheerfully 
and endure less fatigue ; the animals get used to the road. 
Grazing and water are more easily found for the wants of 
the small number of animals at each stage than for very 
large convoys. A larger quantity of provisions, Ac, is' 
carried by the staging system, as the men and animals in 
this case are not consumers of the food they carry. The 
animals get a comparative rest every other day. All 
repairs Are more easily effected. Moreover the qualities 
of the various animals can be taken into consideration in 
appointing them to the stages, according as these lie over 
level or mountainous ground. When through two or 
more contiguous stages vehicles of nearly the same type 
are used, so that the mode of attaching the draught 
animals does not materially differ, the vehicles themselves 
may advantageously be sent through that part of the 
line, instead of being unloaded at each stage, the drivers 
with their animals and harness returning to their station 
with the empty vehicles ; it is only on first starting such 
a plan that there will be any delay in their return. 
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With the meeting system we obtain a more even dis- 
tribution of work, and the drivers and animals return to 
their respective stations every night. The stages can be 
somewhat lengthened, as half the work performed is very 
light. 

The arrangements for transferring the stores midway 
require only methodical treatment, the following points 
being particularly attended to : — 

From each station one train should start daily in each 
direction under military escort, the escort varying with 
the nature of the stores (more men with treasure) and the 
degree of hostility of the inhabitants. 

The hours of starting should be fixed at each station by 
the officer commanding, with reference to the length of 
Stage, nature of road, and season of year, in consultation 
with officers commanding at adjacent stations. The hours 
and changes to be published in Station and in Line of 
Communication Orders. 

It is plain that if the times are not strictly adhered to, 
and irregular hours are kept, the convoys and escorts will 
not meet halfway, and inconvenience and delay will be 
occasioned. 

In tropical countries where rivers become suddenly 
swollen, and roads impassable, it is very desirable to have 
telegraphic or some other sure means of communication 
along the line, in order to prevent useless moves and 
detentions. 

Means of Transport and its Organisation. 

Meant of The means of transport consists, according to the 
transport, theatre of operations, of : — 

(1) Carriers, male or female ; (2) Pack animals ; and 

(3) Wagons or carts. 
Organisa- Whichever of these means may be employed, a suitable 
t on. organisation is necessary for the efficient working of the 

transport. It should be divided into easily managed 

fractions, so as to obtain perfect supervision. 
Careful Every carrier, animal, and carriage should be carefully 

transport 1 ° f inspected and passed as effective by the responsible officers 
town 6 the De ^ ore heing allowed to take their place in the column of 
fleia? g 6 route. The officers should be held responsible if the 

animals are overladen or carelessly loaded; drivers of 
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carts which break down through carelessness should be at 
once made prisoners, and handed over at the next station 
to the proper authorities for punishment. 

Every wagon, carriage, ambulance, &c, should be JJJJStge 
marked with the number of the Division, and of the corps, marked with 
or branch of the service to which it belongs. In the South ^wch W 
African Campaigns, where natives were largely employed, belongs, 
not only were wagons distinguished in this manner, but 
they also carried a small flag of different colours : — for 
ammunition, red ; for commissariat, blue ; for regiments, 
red, with the facing colour ; artillery, blue and red ; staff, 
red and white. 

Before a convoy leaves the station of departure to ^Spiny 
move along the line of communications, the transport each conYoy. 
officer of the station of departure would give a waybill 
of the convoy and its contents to the " supercargo," or, 
if none, to the officer or non-commissioned officer of the 
escort. Such individual is then held responsible that the 
number of loads and animals received over at one station 
are duly handed over to the transport officer of the station 
of consignment. 

The different animals, &c, should be arranged in the J he 
column in such wise that the slowest moving class heads column of : 
the column and the fastest is in rear, viz., in the following march - 
order : carts, bullocks, camels, ponies, mules. Camels 
should not be fastened together in a continuous chain ; 
but each camel-driver should lead his own special team 
with leading ropes of sufficient length to allow of free 
motion to all. 

Space occupied on the March by Transport. — A pack 
horse, mule, or bullock in strings, with distance between 
every two animals, occupies 4 yards in column of route ; 
a camel 6 yards. A carriage with 2 horses, mules, or 
bullocks, 12 yards; for each additional pair add 4 yards 
more. 

1. Carriers. 

In several of our wars and expeditions, notably in f arriflr rt 
China, Abyssinia, Looshai, Ashantee, and Duffla, carriers 8p ° 
have been largely used, either as the sole means of trans- 
port, or as supplementary to other. In India and other 
countries the entire carriage of the sick is performed by 
\ carriers. 
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to^Jf™" ^is species of transport is advantageous in that there 
is no outlay before starting, and it can move over any 
ground accessible to man. 
Mode of Carriers have different ways bf carrying loads : — on the 
SS2! ng head, as in Africa; on the back, as the hill coolies of 
India ; on the back, with a strap round the forehead ; 
suspended from a pole between the shoulders of two men, 
or at the two ends of a bamboo pole. 
Average The load will vary somewhat with the ground. In the 
China and Ashantee Wars and in Zululand the established 
load was 50 lbs. ; in the Lushai and Duffla Expeditions 
the load was limited to 40 lbs. The regulation load for 
India is now 40 lbs. 
Should be Carriers accompanying troops in the field may be 
regimental, permanently attached with advantage to regiments and 
corps. In the Lushai Expedition the same set of 5 
coolies was attached to the same section (16 men) of 
infantry, and accompanied them on the march. On halt- 
ing days they were employed as general transport. 
Seof'ara- When working on the line of communications they should 
municationa. be organised in companies and squads, with headmen and 
superintendents, under officers. When men of several 
tribes are employed, it is desirable that men of the same 
tribe should work under their own chiefs. A staging or 
meeting system is the best for carriers on the line of 
communications, as, by returning to their homes every 
night, they do not carry unremunerative weight in the 
shape of blankets, &c. 
marehand Carriers can keep up perfectly well with marching 
distance. troops for distances of 15 to 16 miles. On the line of 
communications, working by stages, they are capable, on 
good roads, of doing 12 miles with a load, and 12 miles 
back without one ; on bad roads, 8 miles out and 8 home. 
torSontn tl0n ^ ne organisation recommended by the officer command - 
Airica. ing the Zulu Carrier Corps * employed in South Af rica, 
was as follows : — 

Europeans — 1 commandant, 

1 Staff Officer, to act as quartermaster 

and paymaster, 
1 interpreter, 

* Major Salis-Schwabe, 16th Lanceie. 
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1 quartermaster sergeant, 

1 captain, 1 subaltern, 1 interpreter, and 
1 quartermaster sergeant to each 
station, or to 400 or 500 carriers, 

1 non-commissioned officer to every 150 
carriers. 

Natives — 1 native interpreter to every 150 
carriers, 
1 head Induna to each tribe, 

1 Sub- Induna to every 40 or 50 carriers, 

each tribe to consist of not more 
than 100 to 200 men. 
Hence, according to this proposal, for a corps of 1,000 
men there would be required, irrespective of the Staff of 
the Commandant, a supervising Staff of 4 officers and 10 
interpreters and non-commissioned officers — Europeans; 
and 32 interpreters and Indunas — natives. 

The organisation of a Carrier Corps for Shilloog and 0, ^ a ^ at,0!l 
Rangoon proposed by Sir M. Kennedy, is as follows : the or n a * 
division of 1,000 coolies being taken as the unit: — 
Europeans — 2 transport officers, 

2 warrant officers (superintendents), 
10 sergeants, 

Natives — 10 havildars, 
40 naiks, 

1,000 coolies (being 1 non-commissioned 
officer to 16 coolies). 

A medical officer should always be attached in order to 
check malingering. 



2. Pack Animals. 

Pack animals are generally used in hilly and sandy Useful in 
countries, where the roads are bad or difficult ; otherwise, jJSJSSei. 
wheel transport is preferable in every way. Pack ani- 
mals are the most expensive description of transport, as, 
in comparison with wheeled carriages, more animals and 
attendants are required in proportion to the weight 
carried. On the other hand, they can follow troops Can follow 
everywhere, and can move alongside roads when theJJJJL" 17 " 
latter are required for other purposes. 
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Too much attention cannot be paid to their feeding 
and care, to the proper fitting of the pack-saddle, and 
to the loading of pack animals. Above all things they 
should not be kept standing about loaded, waiting for 
the column to move off, longer than necessary ; and when- 
ever a halt of any duration (over a quarter of an hour) is 
ordered, the loads should be at once removed. It is not 
the actual march which tires the animals, but the time 
they are frequently required to remain under loads. 

Pack animals should be fed before starting, and as soon 
after arrival at destination as possible. The men in 
charge should be carefully looked after, as, being them- 
selves tired and ready to eat, they are prone to shirk their 
duty. Animals should be watered at least twice daily, 
and when they come to a good water supply on the line of 
march they should be allowed to drink freely, being halted 
for the purpose. 

A good-fitting pack-saddle is of great moment, and the 
men of regiments, Ac, should be carefuDy instructed 
beforehand in the loading of animals. It is a good plan 
for the packages on either side to meet at the top of the 
back before starting, as the gear stretches, while nothing 
should hang below the middle of the ribs. 

Indian It is very advantageous to have a package of about 

goodwdt of 8® ^a. (*^ e I n( fr an maund) as the standard unit of weight. 

weight. Two such packages, together with the saddle, are a suf- 
ficient weight for a mule, "enabling him to go all day 
over heavy ground."* In view of this, all stores intended 
for mule transport should, before despatch to the base,, be 
packed in bales, boxes, kegs, &c.,f of that weight, and then 
there will be no delay in starting the transport from the 
base of operations. . . 

The following animals are those most commonly used 
for transport purposes : — Mules, horses and ponies, don- 
keys, camels, bullocks, and elephants. 

(a) Mules, (a) Mules, Horses, and Ponies. — Oi all transport animals 

horses, and 
ponies : 

* " Report of the Director of Transport, Indian Division, Egyptian 
Expeditionary Force.* ' 

f It is of the utmost importance that the cases, &c., should be un- 
usually strong, to withstand the bad usage on service. Trade cases 
are useless. The address, contents, gross and net weight should be 
legibly marked on each package. Bales of hay should never exceed 
100 lbs. weight. 
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for pack purposes mules are the best. They are easier to 
load, are quicker on the march (keep up with cavalry), 
and can stand extremes of heat and cold and contend 
against privations better than any other animal. They 
are particular about their water, and require plenty of it. 
They are" easily transported by sea or rail. 

The Director * of Transport, Indian Division, Egyptian 
Expeditionary Force, reported that '"the mules from 
India improved during the voyage. On arrival, they 
were simply cast overboard, and swam ashore with the 
greatest ease and apparent enjoyment." 

Next to the mule comes the horse, galloway (yaboo), 
and pony ; but they are not so hardy, and are more liable 
to sore back. 

The weight for mules, horses, <fcc., is generally laid Jjjjg* 
down at 200 lbs., including pack-saddle and gear, but if the cai ™ * 
animals become weak through insufficient food this weight 
must be reduced. In Abyssinia the weight, exclusive of 
saddle, was reduced to 100 lbs. A maund weight (80 lbs.) 
en each side, or 160 lbs. without saddle, is the now re- 
cognised weight for transport in India, and may be taken 
as a fair load over bad roads in a poor country, with 
steady continuous work. 

One attendant to three animals is the usual allowance Number of 
for mules, &c, for ordinary loads with troops, but, if attendant8 r 
taken under fire with ammunition and entrenching tools, 
at least one attendant to two animals is required. 

(b) Bullocks. — Pack bullocks, although enduring, are < 6 > Bullocks 
too slow movers to accompany troops, but are useful on 
the line of communications. They will carry a net load 
of 160 lbs. at the rate of two miles an hour. They require Weight 
abundance of forage and water, or soon fall into bad con* carriedl 
dition. In proportion to the food they require, they do 
not carry such remunerative loads as other pack animals. 

They are somewhat intractable and difficult to manage. JJjJjJ^^ 
They are readily transported by rail or sea. One atten- 
dant required to every three pack bullocks. 

Bullocks, when used in draught, will draw on good Weigh * in 
roads a load of 800 lbs. at a rate of 1^ miles per hour. 

The organisation of a division of pack mules, horses, 
ponies, or bullocks, according to the new system in India, 
is shown in the following table : — 
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Peace. 


War. 


250 Animals. 


1,000 Animals. 


5 Jemadars. 
10 Duffadars. 
92 Drivers, t.e., 1 to 3, and 
10 per cent, spare. 

1 Weighman. 

1 Peon* 


1 Transport Officer. 

2 Warrant Officers. 
20 Jemadars. 

40 Duffadars. 
366 Drivers, t.e., 1 to 3, and 

4 Weighmen. 

1 Gomashtah, 2nd class. 

4 Peons. 



Exclusive of veterinary establishment and artificers — 
9 persons in peace, 39 in war. 



(c) Donkeyi: ( c ) Donkeys. — Donkeys are very hardy, eat little, and 

are nseful animals for the carriage of loads not bulky 
Load. (ammunition and warlike stores). The load should never 
exceed 100 lbs. without saddle. An attendant is required 
to every four or five donkeys. 

(d) Camels: (d) Camel*. — Camels are of two kinds — one-humped, 

the Arabian camel, largely domesticated in India; and 
the two-humped, found in colder climates. The camel 
of the plains is unsuited for the mountains, and owing 
to this circumstance not being taken into account the 
loss of camels during the last campaign in Afghanistan 
was very serious. 

' As transport moving with troops, and required to make 
long and rapid marches, camels are not suitable, although 
for bulky loads (camp equipage, Ac), exceeding in weight 
what a mule can carry, they are in dispensable. 

On the line of communications, working leisurely be- 
tween depots, in their own districts and under their 
owners, they are invaluable. 
Load. The load may be stated at from 820 lbs. to 450 lbs., 

varying with their condition ; if overweighted, their 
health speedily suffers. It is a good plan to provide them 
with a wooden label, showing the maximum weight the 
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animal is to carry. The average regulation load is calcu- 
lated at 400 lbs. With this load their pace averages from Pace. 
2 to 2 J miles per hour. 

The chief defect of 'camels is their delicacy. They are 
awkward to load and unload ; they become unserviceable 
in wet weather, are difficult to feed in some localities, and 
are not economically transported by rail. Their advan- 
tages are that they can go longer without water than the 
horse or mule, they require, generally speaking, no food 
to be carried, and are not harassed by extreme heat. 

Camels require long rest, and, being slow feeders, 
plenty of time to graze. On halting days they should be 
sent out to graze at sunrise, and on these and all occa- 
sions they should not be brought back to camp from their 
grazing ground till the last moment. 

One attendant can look after four camels carrying ordi- Number of 
nary stores, but camels carrying sick should have an attendante - 
attendant each, and if carrying ammunition or intrench- 
ing tools one attendant to two camels. 

The organisation of a division of camels, according to 
the new Indian transport system, is as follows : — 



Peace. 


War. 


100 Camels. 


500 Camels. 


2 Jemadars. 


1 Transport Officer. 


4 Duffadars. 


1 Warrant Officer. 


37 Surwans, i.e., 1 to 3, and 


1 Moonshee. 


10 per cent, spare. 


2 Weighmen. 


10 Jemadars. 




20 Duffadars. 




184 Surwans, i.e., 1 to 3, and 




10 per cent, spare. 




1 Gomashtah. 




1 Naib Chowdry, 



Exclusive of artificers — 1 in peace and 5 in war. 



(e) Elephants. — Elephants are useful under special cir- (*) Kie- 
cumstances of country and work, but are costly, difficult pliant,; 
(8. P.) p 
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Load and 
pace. 



Attendants. 



to feed in some localities, and are not easily transported 
by rail. Generally speaking, they are not suited to army 
transport. 

The females are preferable. With a maximum load of 
1,200 lbs., the pace averages 3| miles per hour ; the ave- 
rage load varies between 800 lbs. and 1,200 lbs. Elephants 
cannot go without water for more than 24 hours without 
injury ; they drink 15 gallons at a time. 

Each elephant requires a driver and a boy as attendants. 



Wagons and Carts. 

Wheel Wherever wheel carriage can be used, and there are 

tranf P° rt - few countries where it cannot, it is advantageous both as 
regards efficiency and economy, as an animal will draw 
three times the weight it can carry on its back. 

Wagons and carts have been used in most of our 
expeditions. 

In the war in New Zealand, 2- wheeled carts were used, 
with 1 horse in the shafts and a second horse leading. 

In the Eed River Expedition the ordinary Canadian 
wagon was employed. This wagon was worked over bad 
roads with 2 horses, and carried from 1,600 to 1,900 lbs. 

In the American War of Secession, pack transport was 
gradually abandoned, and replaced by long wagons drawn 
by six horses or mules, driven by one man. 

In the Abyssinian Expedition, in Afghanistan, and in 
Egypt, Maltese carts were used. 

The essential qualities of a transport carriage are capacity 
and strength ; stability over rough ground ; lightness of 
draught and fair mobility ; facility of repair and capacity 
of being taken to pieces and transported by rail or on 
board ship. 

The maximum nett load that a transport horse should 
be required to draw in a campaign is 10 cwt. 

The choice of a carriage is a very important matter. It 
is impossible, for obvious reasons, to have a universal 
pattern for our service. For instance, the general service 
wagon may do very well on the macadamised roads of 
western Europe, but was found ill-adapted to the indif- 
ferent roads of South Africa ; it is unsuited for Afghanistan, 
Egypt* or the East generally. 
8wtn. In South Africa the American buck- wagon was found 
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transport 
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most useful. It is a long, low, lightly but strongly built African 
vehicle, with wheels far apart ;, commodious for loads, t^* 50 *** 
offering great facilities for loading and unloading ; difficult 
to upset, and capable of travelling over any ground 
suitable to wheels. The general service wagon, on the 
other hand, was found to be unnecessarily massive and 
easily upset ; it carried compact close-lying freight (am- 
munition, preserved meat, <fcc.) fairly well, but for bulky 
loads carried much less in proportion than the buck- 
wagon. 

The "buck" wagon, with 18 oxen, and the "tented" 
wagon, with 16 oxen, up to 4,500 lbs. load, can travel 10 
to 16 miles daily. The American mule wagons of South 
Africa have 10 mules, carry 2,200 lbs., and can march 20 
to 25 miles if partly corn-fed. 

Another useful carriage in South Africa is the Scotch 
cart, the only drawback being that some nicety is required 
in adjusting the load so as to preserve the balance of the 
pole upon the wheelers. With 4 mules a weight of 900 lbs. 
can be carried exclusive of the driver. 

In the Afghan Campaign, many kinds of carts were wheeled 
used : Maltese carts, country carts, Heyland's cart, Phelps* JJJJJ? j£ rt 
handcarts, and a pony cart made up at Cabul by Colonel Afghanistan. 
Low, carrying a weight of 640 lbs. 

Maltese carts are excellent vehicles for general pur- 
poses, owing to their lightness, strength, ease of draught, 
and facility of repair. 

The Heyland cart was favourably reported upon. 
Phelps* handcart or barrow on 2 wheels was used by the 
Commissariat both in Afghanistan and Egypt, but its tire 
was not found broad enough for trundling over sandy soil. 

The experience of the Afghan Campaign has led the 
Government of India to introduce two natures of carts 
into the Service as permanent transport for use in Indian 
frontier expeditions wherever possible. One is called the 
" Army Transport Cart," drawn by 2 bullocks and capable New 
of carrying 12 maunds (960 lbs.) ; and the other is known canSagffor 
as the " Light Cart " drawn by a mule or pony, and Jjjjjj 
carries 480 lbs. The latter is intended for regimental 
equipment, small arm ammunition, &c, while the former 
is designed to carry all kinds of bulkier loads, such as 
tents, &c. 

In Egypt the Forage cart (with springs), and th? 
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Maltese (Carriage Department pattern) cart, were found 
well suited for transport purposes. Sir Edward Morris, 
Commissary General Egyptian Expedition, recommends 
that transport wagons or carts should not be of one uniform 
pattern, but should vary according to the requirements. 
Some should be light, others heavy ; some with springs, 
others without ; some with dose sides, others with raves. 

In the Peninsula the organisation of the transport was 
as follows : — 

A Park of 800 carts, consisted of 2 Grand Divisions of 400 
carts each. 

Each Grand Division comprised 8 Divisions of 50 carts under an 
Officer. 

Each. Division consisted of 2 Brigades. 

Each Brigade consisted of 25 carts, 50 bullocks, 4 spare, 1 con- 
ductor, 1 smith, 9 men, and 14 boys. 

South African Wagon Train. — For the operations in 
wagon train. Zululand in 1880, the mule wagon train accompanying 
the Field Ferce was organised as follows : — 

It consisted of 21 sections of the following strength : — 12 wagons, 

126 mules, 1 Transport Officer, 1 Conductor (civilian), j 
34 drivers and foreloopers. 

onr«££* n The following is the organisation of a Division of j 
tion - Draught Transport, according to the new Indian Trans- 
port system : — ! 



Army Transport Carts. 



Peace. 


War. 


50 Carts. 


250 carts. 


100 Bullocks. 
2 Jemadars. 
4 Duffadars. 

55 Drivers, 1 to each cart 
and 10 per cent, 
spare. 


500 Bullocks. 

1 Transport Officer. 

2 Warrant Officers. 
10 Jemadars. 

20 Duffadars. 
275 Drivers, i.e., 1 to each 
and 10 percent, spare. 



Exclusive of veterinary establishment and artificers — 8 
persons in peace, 25 in wai^ 



Peninsula 
organisa- 
tion. 



Soath 
African 
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Light Carts. 



Peace. 


War. 


100 Carts. 


600 Carts. 


100 Animals. 


600 Animals. 


2 Jemadars. 


1 Transport Officer. 


4 Duffadars. 


2 Warrant Officers. 


110 Drivers, 1 each cart 


12 Jemadars. 


and 10 per cent, spare. 


24 Duffadars. 


660 Drivers. 



Exclusive of veterinary establishment and artificers — 8 
persons in peace, 21 in war. 



Indian Transport. 

The failure of the old system of "Movable Column 
Carriage," when put to the test in the last Afghan War, has 
led to an entire remodelling of the transport service : — 

As. now constituted the transport service is a branch of New Indian 
the Commissariat Department, the officers serving in it ■y stem 
being under the orders of thj> Commissary-General. It is 
divided as follows : — 

(1.) Regimental transport. 

(2.) Dep6ts of transport at certain centres. 

(1.) Regimental Transport — A force of some 46,000 Regimental 
men, of whom about 24,000 are stationed on frontiers, is traM P° rt - 
to be equipped with one-half regimental transport on the 
Cabul or cold-weather scale of equipment.* Half the 
total number, or 23,000, could consequently be placed at 
once in the field within their respective districts fully 
equipped with transport on the cold weather service scale, 
i.e., with native tents. 

The object of this arrangement is to extend the ex- 
perience of the troops in the management of transport. 

This carriage is in regimental charge. That of the 

• Vide Table facing p. 22a 
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Transport 
depots. 



Advantages 
claimed for 
new system. 



Nature of 
permanent 
transport. 



Frontier Forces is to be Government property; camels, 
however, being hired, except for the Punjaub Frontier 
Force. 

(2.) At the DepSts of Transport a nucleus of transport is 
to be maintained in peace, but arrangements are prepared 
for its expansion in time of war by registering the avail- 
able animals in each district. 

The dep6ts, under the management of transport officers, 
are organised in peace as skeleton cadres. 

The transport of the depdts added to the carriage avail- 
able from troops equipped with regimental transport (other 
than the Frontier troops) is sufficient to provide for 
the mobilisation on the hot- weather scale of the following 
troops within their respective areas : — 

Punjaub .. .. 10,000 men. 
Bengal .. 10,000 „ 

Bombay .. 8,000 „ 

Madras 5,000 „ 

The Europeans of force) would be equipped on the 
hot- weather scale (i.e., European privates' tents). 

While the transport of the depots, without touching the 
regimental transport at all and using only such transport 
as can be readily moved by rail, suffices to mobilise a force 
of 13,500 men at a distant point or seaport. 

All transport, regimental and depot, is under the direct 
orders of the military commanders of the district. 

The leading points of the new system are : — 

(a) That a large number of troops will become familiar 
with the management of transport. 

(b) That the means will be available for at once aug- 
menting the transport to war strength with personnel 
trained to transport work. 

(c) That the system of depdts will admit of both the 
animals and followers being rapidly augmented to any 
needful extent. 

Four of the transport depdts are to be also depots of 
instruction and of training in transport work, for men 
detached from regiments for this purpose. 

The permanent transport is to consist of elephants, 
camels, mules, pack and draught bullocks, and carts, with 
a few boats and coolie carriers in exceptional localities. 

The average loads (or maundage) for the different 
animals, <&c, are as follows : — 
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Elephant . . . . 15 maunds or 1,200 lbs. 

Camel .. .. 5 „ „ 400 ,, 

Mule, pony, or pack 

bullock . . . . 2 „ „ 160 „ 

Light cart . . • . 6 „ „ 480 „ 

Army Transport Cart 12 „ „ 960 „ 

Coolie . . • . J „ „ 40 „ 
To put a European soldier in the field (Cabul scale) One mannd 
requires in round numbers (as may be seen by the tables m^^tSe* 
facing p. 220) l£ maunds of transport, a native soldier # ^ J5^ r 
maund. The proportion of natives to Europeans in a field fo/indian 
force being usually about 2 to 1, it would be a liberal ^p*** 1 *- 
allowance to say that the equipment of a field force in 
India takes 1 maund per fighting man. 

The troops to be permanently equipped with one-half Troops to be 
regimental transport, are : — £Sth ided 

(a) A movable column and certain outposts in the permanent 

Quetta District. *££S? 

(b) Punjaub Frontier Force. 

(c) Force on the Eastern Frontier. 

(d) Force in Burmah. 

The above are all forces guarding frontiers, and their 
transport is not to be considered available for mobilisation 
elsewhere. 

(e) Force in the Peshawur District. 

(/ ) Three mixed brigades in the Punjaub. 
(g) A small force in Rohilcund. 
(Ji) A mixed brigade in Sind. 

These troops, or parts of them, would take part in any 
mobilisation of the troops in the Punjaub, Bengal, Madras, 
or Bombay. The collective strength is some 22,850 
fighting men. 

The following table shows the regimental transport to 
be maintained in time of peace : — 
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Force. 


Camels. 


Mules. 


Light Car 


| Elephants 


Sirdars. 


Mates. 


Coolies. 


i 


Quetta Column, <fcc 




1,496 












1,625 


Sind Brigade 


222 


183 


50 










Peshawar District 


416 


346 


87 










3,026 


Three Punjaub Brigades 


830 


786 


167 










6,199 


Eohilcund Force 


161 


93 


29 










1,072 


Punjaub Frontier Force 


860* 


1,581 


90 










5,146 


Eastern Frontier Force 




240 




46 


18 


36 


924 


1,584 


Force in Burmah 




1,076 




106 








3,626 


Total 


1,989 


5,801 


423 


152 


18 


36 


924 


22,278 



* Government camels. 



|Jj|JJj£rt The dep6ts and their transport are shown below : — 

at depots. 







Transport allotted. 
















1 












Depots. 




1 






1 


k 


i 






1 






w 


Camels 


i 


PackB 





i 


Coolies 


Boats. 


1 

3 


Punjaub— 






















Bawal Pindi* ... 




28 


200 


500 












8,020 


Lahore 




80 


100 






50 








1,550 


Bengal— 






















Meerut* 




24 


100 


500 




50 








2,460 


Sepree 




28 


150 






50 








1,770 


Lucknow 




96 








50 








2,040 


Allahabad 




31 






250 


100 








2,165 


Calcutta 




54 








50 








1.410 


Shillong ... 




40 




250 








300 


"i 


1,550 


Bombay— 






















Jacobabad 






250 






50 










Mhow 


} 


60 




250 




100 








^6,150 


Poonah* 








250 




100 








Madras— 






















Second erabad 






120 






50 










Bangalore* 


I 


57 




250 




100 








^5,455 


Madras 










250 


100 










Bangoon 










500 




50 






1,300 


Total 


448 


1 920 

1 


2,000 


1,000 


900 


50 


300 


6 


28,870 



* Also training depots. 



The table facing p. 220, drawn np from Colonel Low's 
report, shows the proportion of camp eqnipage, weights, 
<fcc, for the different nnits, calculated upon the following 
establishments : — 
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Regiment British Infantry. — Officers, 30 ; non-commis- 
sioned officers, 65 ; corporals and privates, 820 ; horses, 8 ; 
followers, 401.* 

Regiment Native Infantry (8 companies). — Officers, 9; 
native officers, 16 ; non-commissioned officers, 80 ; drum- 
mers, 16; sepoys, 720; total 816; natives of all ranks, 
832; horses, 10; followers, 229. 

Regiment British Cavalry (6 troops). — Officers, 25 ; non- 
commissioned officers, 47 ; corporals, 24 ; privates, 384 ; 
chargers, 70 ; troop horses, 436 ; total, 506 ; followers, 
720. 

Regiment Native Cavalry (6 troops). — Officers, 9 ; native 
officers, 13; native non-commissioned officers, 60 (in- 
cluding 6 trumpeters); sowars, 477; horses, 550; fol- 
lowers, 469. 

Horse Artillery Battery. — Officers, 6 ; staff- sergeants, <fcc, 
20 ; gunners, 157 ; drivers, 54 ; collar-makers, &c, 7 ; 
horses, 175; followers, 364; artificers, 10. 

Field Battery. — Officers, 5; staff-sergeants, Ac., 20; 
gunners, 76 ; drivers, 54 ; trumpeters, collar-makers, <fcc., 
7 ; horses, 110 ; followers, 272. 

British Mountain Battery. — Officers, 5 ; staff- sergeants, 
Ac, 22 ; gunners, 70 ; farriers, 2 ; drivers (native establish- 
ment), 170; yaboos, 5; mules, 178; followers, 199. 

Native Mountain Battery. — Officers, 3 ; native officers, 
2 ; non-commissioned officers, 10 ; trumpeters, 2 ; gunners, 
60 ; drivers' establishment, 91 ; muleteers, 8 ; farriers, 1 ; 
mules, 111 ; yaboos, 4. 

Company Sappers. — Officers, 2 ; European non-commis- 
sioned officers, 2 ; corporals, 4 ; native officers, 2 ; ranks, 
114; horses, 4; followers, 61. 

Entrenching tools per European Battalion. — 586 lbs , 
viz., 2 felling axes per company, 16; pickaxes (15 per 
cent.), 135 ; shovels (15 per cent.), 135; billhooks (30 per 
cent.), 270. Carriage, 8 camels or 16 mules. 

Tools for Native Battalion in same proportion, but 
fewer in aggregate. Carriage, 13 mules. 

* Followers in this and the other establishments below, include 
servants, water-carriers, sweepers, doolie-bearers, sutlers, grass-cutters, 
grooms, and hospital establishment. Transport attendants are not 
included. 
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The Afghan War, 1879-80. 

Northern After the murder of the British Envoy, Sir L. Cavagnari, the 
£M| a S i8tai1 resum pti<> n of hostilities in September, 1879, and the reoccupation of 
Field lorce. -g- abul by gir ¥ Roberts, the Khyber route became the only real 
line of communications. The Kuram Valley line, owing to the approach 
of winter, had been abandoned. 

The direction of supplies and transport on the line of communi- 
cations was entrusted to Major-General Sir Michael Kennedy, the 
transport being divided into two parts — one for work with the Kabul 
Field Force, the other for work on the line of communications. 
Transport The transport with the> troops was regimental and brigade ; on the 
with field line of co mmuni cations, general. 

•Sport The Staff for tlle fcrans P ort witn tne Kabul Field Force consisted of 
Staff for the following: — Chief Director of Transport (also in charge 1st 
field force. Division), Staff Officer to Chief Director, Paymaster, Inspecting Vete- 
rinary Surgeon and Veterinary Surgeon ; besides the following with 
the Divisions : — 



1st Division. 


2nd Division. 


Chief Director in charge* 
General Transport Officer. 
Assistant-General Transport 
. Officer. 

1st Brigade Transport Officer. 
2nd Brigade Transport Officer. 
Cavalry and Artillery Trans- 
port Officer. 


Director of Transport. 
G-eneral Transport Officer. 
Assistant-General Transport 
Officer. 

1st Brigade Transport Officer. 
2nd Brigade Transport Officer. 
Cavalry and Artillery Transport 
Officer. 



Transport Officers were in the proportion of 1 per 1,000 animals of 
the General Transport of the Division and Brigades. 

The supreme control of the transport rested with the General Officers 
Commanding, under whose Orders the Chief Directors of Transport, 
generally at Head Quarters, had the direction of the entire transport 
of the force. Transport and. equipment were obtained as needed by 
requisitions on the General Commanding the Line of Communications ; 
the Chief Director, under the authority of the General Officer Com- 
manding, being empowered also to purchase or contract locally. 
Transport ^ n ^ ne Khyber Line of Communications the transport, for purposes 
on line of of supervision, was divided into three sections — (1) Peshawur — 
com : Basawal ; (2) Barikab— Fort Battye ; (3) Saf ed Sang— Kabul. Each 

mumca ions. sec ^ on a Transport Officer to superintend it, located respectively 
at Lundi Kotal, JelLalabad, and Safed Sang. The wholo distance was 
divided into fifteen stages, as follows : — 
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Pint Section. 



Second Section. 



Third Section. 



Jumrood. 
Ali Musjid. 
Lundi Khana. 
Dakka. 
Basawal. 
Lundi Kotal 



Barikab. 
Rozabad. 
Fort Battye. 



Pezwan. 
Jagdalak. 
Seh Baba. 
Lattaband. 
Butkhak. 



Gundamuk. 



The Staff for the transport on the liae of communications consisted Transport 
of :— Chief Director of Transport, Staff Officer to Chief Director, Staff on line 
General Transport Officer, 2 Assistant General Transport Officers, mutations. 
2 Paymasters, and 2 Veterinary Surgeons. 

Of the Staff, the Chief Director, with his Staff Officer, resided at 
the Head Quarters of the General Commanding the Line of Commu- 
nications. The General Transport Officer, 1 Asssistant Transport 
Officer, the Paymaster, and 1 Veterinary Surgeon, resided at the base 
(Peshawur) j while at the other end of the line, the advanced dep6t at 
Kabul, were located 1 Assistant Transport Officer, 1 Paymaster, and 1 
Veterinary Surgeon. Of these, the Assistant General Transport 
Officer was the connecting link between the Kabul Field Force Trans- 
port and that of the Line of Communications, all convoys from the 
latter being consigned to him. General Transport Officers in charge 
of sections were to move constantly about the stations among which 
thsir sections were working : supervising, inspecting, and superintend- 
ing payments. 

On the Sukkur-Dadur line, under General Phayre, the organisation Southern 
was as follows :— * v&ulfSS 

For each 100 Carts— 100 drivers (1 per pair of bullocks), 1 Inspector 
1st Class, 1 Inspector 2nd Class, 2 Head Muccadums, 4 Second Jtfuc- 
cadums. For every 500 bullocks two Native Veterinaries (Salootris). 

For Camels — 1 Driver for every 4 camels, 1 Jemadar for every 50, 
2 Veterinaries for every 500. For every 100 Camel Drivers — 1 
Inspector 1st Class, 1 Inspector 2nd Class, 3 Head Muccadums, 6 
Second Muccadums. 

For Mules or Ponies — 1 Driver for every 3 ponies, and 1 Muccadum 
for every 50. . 

For Donkeys~l Driver for every 6 donkeys, 1 Muccadum for 
every 50. 



The five columns which first invaded Zululand were accompanied by 
the following transport, chiefly hired : — 14,283 oxen, 801 horses, 401 
mules, 932 wagons, 65 carts, with 1,058 conductors, drivers, and fore- 
loopers. 

The plan, at first tried on economical grounds, of making or purchasing 
wagons to be fitted at Durban with teams of oxen, gear, &c., did not 
answer, as the owners objected to part with their oxen without selling 
their wagons, while the Kaffirs, turned out of kraals, as drivers and fore- 
loopers, were inexperienced and ignorant of the management of wagons 
and ox<m. Wagons and spans of oxen complete were then purchased, 
but in the end the system of hiring was found the most satisfactory. 



Zulu War, 1879. 
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After the disaster of Isandlwanah, large reinforcements from home 
were added to the troops already in the field, and there ensued a great 
pressure for transport. The ox transport was reinforced by a large 
importation of mules from the Cape Colony and from North and 
South America. 

x By the beginning of July it was estimated that, besides the carriage 
of private contractors, moving stores and supplies to the frontier, 
about 400 horses, 3,000 mules, aud 24,000 oxen were employed for 
army service. 

The length of the line of communications from the base to the 2nd 
Division and Flying Column, at first 200 miles, and latterly 300 miles, 
with a force of 7,000 men to be supplied from the base, added con- 
siderably to the difficulties of transport. The absence of proper 
roads and the system of transport by heavy wagons in vogue in the 
country, necessitated the employment of large teams of animals. 



of communication, as oxen are easily procurable, feed on the pasture 
of the country, are capable of drawing heavy loads at a uniform pace 
along bad roads, and require fewer followers to look after them. But 
in the winter season, when the pasture fails and corn and forage have 
in any case to be carried, mule transport is preferable. 

Of the mules obtained from Cape Colony, South America, North 
America, and France, the Colonial and South American were found 
the best. 

The wagons and carts used in the transport were of four principal 
descriptions — the English-built general service wagon, the South 
African, the North American large and small buck wagon, and the 
Scotch cart. The first, though well-calculated for transport on good 
metalled roads, was found ill-adapted for the rough travelling of the 



Sir Evelyn Wood recommended that the transport should consist of 
£ ox wagons of the country and 4 American wagons with mules. The 
ox wagons to have 18 oxen for " buck," 16 oxen for " tented " wagons. 
The American wagons to have 10 mules. Loads to 4,500 lbs. for ox 
wagons, 2,200 for mule wagons. Length of march for ox wagons, 10 to 
16 miles. For mule wagons 20 to 25 miles if partly corn-fed, 16 miles 
if not corn-fed. 
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No. 

Begimentally arr 
Bit 



7L.P. 
14 



Quantity 4. 



~h Battery. 



lb. 
150 
640 



Begimentally a 

2 L.'p. 
4 



Begimen tally 
tally 



Begimen 
Begimen 



anged* { 

)-( 

anged f 
150 

} ••{ 

824 £ 



Quantity 



lb. 
150 
160 
80 
40 



} 



Company Sappen. 



Moles. 



6 mules or 3 camels 
3 



85 
109 



tally 

4,690 
8,250 

90 
960 
800 



162 



6m 



17,716 



144 moles. 



120 
160 
80 



5,550 

1,210 
185 

'So 

320 
400 



No. 



1L. P. and 8 S. P. 
12 
2L.P. 

US. P. 

1 L.*P. 
2 

1L.P. 
2 



120 



--ascar Fal Tent. 



3 



68 



Quantity-. 



lb. 

150 
80 
80 
40 



120 
80 
80 

40 

8,990 

510 

60 

20 
210 
400 



80 



6,940 
or 
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CHAPTEH VII.— TRANSPORT OF TROOPS BY SEA. 
Introduction. 

In consequence of our insular position, nearly every war Expedi- 
in which the British army is engaged has to be preceded {JyjJJJ force 
by the transport of the expeditionary force by sea to the 
seat of war. 

The starting point of the expedition may be the British 
Isles, a Colonial or Indian port, or all conjointly. 

For the transport of a large force, a considerable Number of 
amount of shipping is required. A Division on the war SjuTre™ so 
establishment, packed closely for a voyage of a few hours, gj*^^ 
requires for its transport no less than 17, while an Army eapatteof* 
Corps of three Divisons with the corps details requires JjJJSSS^ 
74, large steamers. For a voyage to a distant colony a turn. 
Division requires 30, and an Army Corps 135 large 
steamers. 

If we examine the navy lists of foreign Powers and 
the returns of large mercantile steamers present in their 
ports, it will be found, even under the most favourable 
conditions, that, with the exception of Great Britain and 
perhaps France, no nation has at any given moment suffi- 
cient tonnage at disposal for the transport across the 
seas of 50,000 men. Fortunately for them, their circum- 
stances do not require it. 

The Powers of Continental Europe are pretty well 
agreed that, in a war in which they are engaged among 
themselves, the success of a " landing " is so problematic 
in these days of rapid telegraphic communication, that the 
operation is hardly worth the risk. But they are, at the 
same time, agreed that a landing upon the shores of a 
militarily weak and badly organised State is a perfectly 
feasible and advantageous operation.* For instance, in a 
war between Russia and Germany, where the forces are 

* It must not be forgotten that, in the eyes of Continental Powers, 
wre come under the designation of a militarily weak State ; and that 
against a combination of the Powers, or against one strong Naval 
Power, our immunity from invasion is by no means secure* 
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nearly equally balanced and the preparations for defence 
matured, neither of these Powers would care to risk the 
success of a force embarked for a descent on the other's 
coast ; while in a war between Russia and Turkey, where 
the forces are unequally balanced and the means of defence 
in one case at any rate ill organised, an unexpected landing 
at some well-chosen and important point — say one from 
which the defences of the Bosphorus could be taken in 
rear — would promise very decided results.* 

Hence the military writers of Continental Powers, who 
have no colonies beyond the seas to defend, dismiss the 
subject of Landings or Descents in a few words. 

Turning to Great Britain, the case is different. It is 
a condition of our existence as a nation that we be able to 
send troops to the support of our distant colonies or to 
the shores of a neighbouring State with whom we may 
be in alliance or at war. Such obligations may entail the 
despatch of a force varying from 3,000 to 60,000 men. 
» For the transport of a force of any size considerable 
preparation is required even by Great Britain. 

A certain number of troopships, Imperial and Indian, 
are maintained in time of peace for the annual reliefs.f 
Besides these, we can in some cases despatch line and 
marine battalions in ships of war, as was done for the 
Egyptian Expedition [in 1882. But this assistance 
cannot always be counted upon, as, if our foe be a great 
Naval Power, those ships of war will be required for the 
defence of our own coasts, for convoy, or for blockade 
purposes. 

The supplementary tonnage has, therefore, to be 
obtained by chartering vessels of the Mercantile Marine, 
of which there is usually an ample supply in our ports. 

It would not do, however, to defer the selection of 
suitable transports to the eve of the outbreak of hos- 
tilities; consequently, in time of peace a department 

* The creation of a Black Sea Fleet, of a Cruiser Fleet, and the 
development of the Bussian Mercantile Marine in those waters will, 
in the course of a few years, make this operation a feasible one. 

f The Government troopships are as follows : — The Indian troop- 
ships "Crocodile," "Euphrates," "Jumna," "Malabar," and " Se- 
rapis," each capable of conveying 1,097 men and 58 horses. The 
Imperial troopships " Himalaya " and " Orontes," also 1,097 men 
and 68 horses each j the "Tamar," 1,097 men and 10 horses j and the 
" Assistance/' 800 men and 8 horses, q* 160 men and 138 horsej* 
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of the Admiralty — the Transport Department — is charged 
with keeping a register of all the steamers of our Mer- 
cantile Marine which are suitable for transport purposes, 
and with making arrangements for rendering those at 
home immediately available in time of war. 



Selection of Vessels for Transport Purposes. 

In respect, to the selection of vessels for transport pur- Largo 
poses, it may be said generally that steamers form the best JhfJJ^ 
class of transport, and that the largest and roomiest are 
both advantageous and economical. 

Steamers have the advantage that they are faster than 
sailing ships, and are independent of wind and weather. 
Hence they not only complete the voyage more quickly, 
and in these days of the telegraph the gain of time is of 
great importance in all operations, but they are less liable 
to capture by the enemy's cruisers. 

The larger the steamers the better, as they have pro- 
portionately greater carrying capacity, afford increased 
comfort, while the hygienic conditions are more favorable 
and the units less broken up. It must be borne in mind 
that during the enforced rest on board, especially when 
prolonged, both men and horses lose condition, and their 
efficiency and fighting power diminish. Fast and large 
vessels minimise this drawback : fast, because they reduce 
the number of days on board; large and roomy, since 
they diminish the motion, and allow of men and horses 
being exercised. 

Sailing ships may be used when the enemy is not likely saiiiM ship* 
to be encountered on the high sea, or in fair weather, and J^" me8 
for short voyages ; but they should be towed by steamers. 
In the transport fleet conveying the Indian troops to 
Malta, the sailing vessels were towed by those under 
steam. 



Authorities for Transport. 

The permanent office of the " Director of Transport office of 
Service8, ,, at the Admiralty, has now replaced the tern- 
porary Boards which, in former campaigns, were con- Serricea. 
stituted for the emergency and were dissolved fyt the close 
gf hostilities. 
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Arrange* 
menta f jr 
an expedi- 
tionary force 
m-ide by 
Admiralty 
and War 
Office. 



Tonnage 
varies with 
the con- 
ditions. 



Freight 
carrying 
power, how 
estimated. 



To this department of the Admiralty at home, or to its 
representative abroad, the military authorities address all 
requisitions for the conveyance by sea of troops and 
stores. The representative abroad of the Admiralty is 
the Senior Naval Officer of the station, or, if there be no 
Naval Officer, the local Senior Commissariat Officer. 

If transport has to be taken up for an expeditionary force, 
the arrangements devolve upon the " Director of Trans- 
ports " at home or upon his agents abroad. For the 
despatch of the Indian troops to Malta in 1878, the 
Superintendent of Marine, Bombay, hired the necessary 
transports under instructions from home. 

The mode in which the transport is arranged for an 
expeditionary force is as follows : — 

The tonnage required for the various units with their 
regimental transport on the war establishment, and for 
all military stores, <fcc, has been already worked out in 
time of peace by the Admiralty in consultation with the 
War Office. This tonnage varies with the nature of the 
service, the length of the voyage, climate to which pro- 
ceeding, and probability of the troops being detained on 
board in a warm climate. For instance, a lower scale 
would suffice for a short military operation, involving only 
a few hours sea-passage, than would be requisite for a 
voyage to a distant colony. Consequently tables for three 
contingencies have been prepared : (1) for a short voyage 
of a few hours' duration; (2) for a voyage not exceeding 
a week; and (3) for a voyage to any part of the world. 
See Table next page. 

The " Director of Transport," in consultation with the 
Quartermaster- General, then determines the tonnage 
required for the expeditionary force which it is proposed 
to despatch. 

The calculations of the carrying power of voxels is 
made as follows : — 

Ships are registered as of so many tons gross, the 
number representing the to as corresponding to the total 
cubic space below deck, and of the closed spaces above 
deck. To arrive at its freight-carrying capacity, we must 
deduct all the non-freight-earning spaces: crew-room, 
engine-room, coal spaces, <fcc. For these a large deduc- 
stion— 40 per cent. — has to be made in practice. So that 
a ship of 3,000 tons gross has only a freight-carrying 
power of some 1,800 tons, 
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In the same way, when calculating the gross register 
tonnage required for a given body of troops, about 66 per 
cent, must be added to their estimated net tonnage. 
tonnage 6 * tonnage ^° ^ e allowed for man and horse varies 

under three iu the main with the length of the voyage. Thus it is 
condition!, estimated that (1) for a short voyage of a few hours, a 
man requires an allowance of 1£ tons, a horse 2£ tons ; 
(2) for a voyage under a week, 2 tons per man, 6 per horse ; 
and (3) for a voyage to any part of the world, 2£ tons 
Manand p er man> 7 tons per horse* In these calculations are 
included arms, ammunition, stores, 1st Line transport 
complete, together with provisions and forage for one 
month in the second case, and for three months in the 
third case, but not tents or other 2nd Line transport. 
When a large amount of transport vehicles accompanies, 
additional tonnage must be added. 

For 2nd Line transport, extra stores, hospital ships, and 
food beyond the aforesaid provision, other vessels will be 
required. 

carts 0118 and r ^ ie * onna ? e ^ or mos ^ of the wagons and carts used in 
the service is given on the Table opposite. (See also 
Regulations for the Supply of Stores to an Army in the 
Field. November, 1881.) 

As regards hospital ships, see Lectures on 4 4 Medical 
Department ; " and as regards store depdt ships, see 
Lecture on " Commissariat and Transport "Department.' ' t 
The first operation when shipping has to be hired is to 
call for tenders unless the service is emergent, when this 
arrangement will have been anticipated (see ante, p. 214)4 
These tenders may be for (1) transports, (2) troop freight 
ships, or (3) store freight ships, 
ciassifica- A transport is a ship wholly engaged for the Govern- 
veMei8. hired nient service on monthly hire; or a ship wholly engaged 
by Government to execute a special troop service, though 
nob hired by the month. § 

A troop freight ship is a vessel not wholly engaged by 

* A mule same as a hof*e. A camel with driver, half as much 
again as a horse. 

f Lectures on " Administration " in Staff College course. 

X Forms of tenders for each class are given in the Transport 
Regulations. 

§ For expeditions they are usually hired for so many months certain 
at so much per ton per mensem, with power to the Admiralty to retaiu 
by the month after expiry of original hiring. 
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Government, but performing a voyage with or without a 
mercantile cargo or passengers. 

A store freight ship is a vessel wholly or partially loaded 
with Government freight. 

After the tenders have been sent in to the Admiralty 
the vessels are inspected, either by a selected Admiralty 
officer or a Board, consisting of an officer of the Quarter- 
master General's Department, an officer of the Navy, and 
a. Dockyard official, according to the rules laid down in the 
Transport Regulations. The main points to be attended 
to in the selection of a suitable vessel are seaworthiness, 
comfortable accommodation, freedom from smells and 
vermin. 

The vessel having been passed as suitable, a charter charter 
party or agreement is entered into between the Admiralty party * 
and the owners. Forms of charter party are given in the 
Appendix to the " Transport Regulations.' ' 

In all charter parties the hirers accept the " Regulations 
for H.M.'s Transport Service " as binding upon them, and 
it is specifically stated that these regulations are " taken 
to be incorporated and form part of the charter." 

The vessel is now ready to be taken to the port of fitment Fitment of 
if she is not already there. 

Vessels intended for the transport of the men and horses 
of an expeditionary force must be fitted according to the 
service they have to perform. Full instructions as to the 
fitment of ships for the reception of troops and horses 
and as hospital ships are given in the " Transport Regu- 
lations." For ordinary stores and supplies no special 
preparations are needed, the articles being shipped as 
cargo ; but for ammunition and combustible stores special 
precautions are necessary. 

At home the fitments are, as a rule, completed under Uauaiiy 
Government supervision, the work being generally per- Government 
formed by contract; but in the colonies, if possible, they wpervisioD. 
should always be carried out by Government. Sir Frederick 
Roberts, writing after the Abyssinian Expedition, strongly 
recommends, " that all transports hired in India should be 
fitted up by Government ; when left to the owners and 
agents to do, they think of nothing else but of making as 
much money as possible. It is a matter of indifference 
to them whether animals are lost or injured during the 
voyage, and the most careful supervision will not prevent 
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tbeir putting up the stalls as cheaply and as badly as pos- 
sible. The workmen they employ, chiefly Chinamen, would 
readily take service under Government, and, by having 
all the transports moored together in the vicinity of the 
dockyard, the work of supervision would not be difficult. " 

This recommendation appears to have had its effect, for 
in 1878 the preparation of the transports for the Expedi- 
tion to Malta was carried out by the principal departments 
in Bombay: — the Public Works Department, Dockyard, 
Port Trust, Municipality, &c. 
stair Officer Although then the actual hiring of vessels, when per- 
Mmmtlnd formed by a military department at all, devolves upon the 
the military Commissariat, while their fitment is done by or under the 
■Bents supervision of the naval authorities, the Staff Officers of 
croemiiy. ^ e Quartermaster General's Department are concerned in 
the approval of proper vessels, and in seeing that the 
fittings are suitable for the service required, and that 
proper accommodation is provided for the men and horses. 

Close personal relations between the representatives of 
the Admiralty and of the Quartermaster General are there- 
fore necessary. 

The details of the fitment of transports, as already stated, 
are given in the "Transport Regulations" and in Lord 
Wolseley's Pocket-book. It may be convenient, however, 
to give a brief summary here of the more important points 
to be remembered. They are as follows : — 
Summary Ventilation and arrangements for cleanliness are most 
i* noted important in all transports. 

the fitment of When men and horses are carried together in the same 
tranapo . ^he accommodation for the men should be away from 

the horses, and by preference under rather than over them. 

Their being on the same deck is objectionable, but when 

unavoidable, no doors or openings should exist through 

the bulkheads. 

For men the minimum height from deck to beam is 6 

feet. 

Hospital in convenient part of ship, fitted with standing 
bed-places and with dispensary adjacent. Bedding to be 
in proportion of 5 per cent., and cots (in addition to bed 
places) 2 per cent, of troops embarked. 

Latrines in proportion of 3 per cent., and lead-lined 
urinals as many as may be required. 

When 50 persons embarked, a bakery and ovens suffi- 
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cient to provide fresh bread four times a week. When 
50 men, or 30 horses or mules, embarked, a distilling appa- 
ratus to be provided, capable of distilling during 24 
hours one-fourth more water than the full allowance for 
all on board.* 

Each deck to be separately ventilated. Decks cut 
through when deemed necessary and cowls fitted. 

Prison to be provided, divisible by movable bulkheads 
into separate cells. 

Transports to be furnished with at least two accommo- 
dation ladders. 

Requisite space for swinging hammocks. Hammocks j 
are 9' long, but, except the outside ends of the first and 
last rows, only occupy 6' of deck length. They are slung , 
from hooks, 16" apart in the case of men, 20" in the case J 
of sergeants. I 

Mess tables are usually supported by iron slings from 
the deck above and are removable. Accoutrement and 
valise battens are usually arranged so that each man's 
property is stowed between the beams where his hammock 
slings. Sea-bags are hung on hooks at side of ship or 
placed in racks. Arms also in racks. 

Vessels for horses not lower than 7' between decks, or 
12' in hold, and of a beam not less than 30 feet. Hatch- j 
ways not smaller than 10' square. 

Horses' heads face inwards. Passage of 6 to 10 feet 
between mangers, and 2 or 3 feet between haunch rail and 
ship's side, so as to get at ports and scuttles and to clean. 

Sizes of Stalls Horses, 6' x 2' 2". Extra-sized stalls, 
6' 6" X 2' 4" for 5 per cent. Spare stalls for 10 per cent., 
distributed on each side to enable horses to be shifted for 
cleaning the stalls. Loose box (3 stalls) for all ships ; 
two boxes if 150 horses embarked. Mules, 5' 6" x 1' 8". j 
Draught bullocks same as horses. Pack animals in pens, i 
3 together, each having W x 1'8". Elephants, 14' X 6', in 
the hold tail to tail, one fore and both hind legs tethered. 

Arrangements made for slinging all horses in horse 
hammocks, raised by means of blocks and tackle, care 
being taken not to lift a horse off his legs. 

As a rule, horses are carried on the main deck f or Hones < 

1100*11/ 

* Minimum allowance for all purposes — G pints per man out of 
tropics, 1 gallon in tropics. Horse or mule 8 gallons, ponies and 
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Sain C deck ^ 0Xi £ vova £ es J but stalls are sometimes erected on the 
mn 60 ' upper decks of large vessels, roofed like sheds, and with 
curtains front and rear as protection against weather. 
But the arrangement is undesirable, as the deck load 
increases the rolling, and in heavy weather the horses and 
stalls are liable to be washed away. The " Queen " pro- 
ceding to Natal in 1881 lost 12 horses in this way before 
reaching St. Vincent. 

Troop ships conveying infantry usually take the few 
officers' horses on deck, either in stalls or in horse boxes. 
aSterlfttment After the vessel is fitted and ready for troop service, she 
* is surveyed by a Board consisting of a Staff Officer of the 
Quartermaster General's Department, another officer not 
below the rank of captain, and one or more naval officers.* 
The senior medical officer at the station is to attend for the 
purpose of giving his opinion on sanitary points, and the 
medical officer who is to proceed in charge of the troops 
is also to be present. When horses are embarked a 
veterinary surgeon also attends. 

This inspection usually takes place at the port to 
which the ship first proceeds for the embarkation of troops. 

The vessel being found ready and suitable for the re- 
ception of troops, the latter are brought down to the place 
of embarkation. 

Demurrage Staff Officers concerned in the embarkation or disem- 
t a a.B. barkation of troops in or from vessels chartered for a 
specific voyage must be on their guard against any 
detention of the vessel beyond the number of days specified 
in the charter party. 

A certain number of days are specified therein * for 
embarkation and disembarkation, and if this number 
be exceeded, demurrage can be claimed. The rate of 
demurrage is 10 shillings per register ton for sailing 
vessels, and 20 shillings for steamers per month of 
detention. So that for a large steamer of 3,000 tons, the 
claim for demurrage would be at the rate of £100 per day. 
staff C offlcers ^ e emDar kation is always carried out under the 
Buperin- Cer " supervision of the General Officer, through one of his 
?itauon m " Staff - The factions of the latter are to look after the 
interests of the military authorities and of the troops, 
to superintend the general arrangements connected with 

* Vide " Queen's Regulations, 1883;* Section XVII, p. 27. 
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the embarkation of the men, guns, horses, and so forth, 
to ascertain that all the preparations are complete, and 
to communicate orders to the officer commanding the 
troops. The Staff Officer does not interfere unnecessarily 
with the actual getting the troops, &c, on board, when 
once the desired arrangements have been pointed out to 
the commanding officer, but his duties lie rather in con- 
certing with the naval authorities the necessary measures 
for embarkation according to the circumstances. Thus, 
if the position of the vessel is alongside a wharf, the 
amount of space available for drawing up the troops, and 
the approaches to the vessel, have to be considered; 
if the vessel is off shore, the means available for con- 
veying the troops from shore to ship, the means for 
getting into the boats, &c, have to be arranged so that 
there may be no hitch or confusion. 

Troops under orders to embark are minutely inspected Jjj *^ 
by the officer commanding at their station, and a medical before em- 
examination is at the same time made. A second medical barkafclon - 
examination takes place on the day the troops quit the 
station for embarkation, or, if that is not possible, on 
the previous day; and no individual showing signs of 
•contagious or infectious disease, is to be allowed to 
proceed. 

The instructions which are requisite as to the prepara- instruction* 
tion and equipment of the troops to be embarked menVtobe" 
emanate from the Adjutant-General's Department, while ^JJ^J m 
all arrangements for their movement and embarkation Adjutant- 
with their baggage and stores are made by the Quarter- Movements 
master- General's Department, from 

In ordinary peace service these are very simple in SaSJT 
their character, but in time of war vary with circum- General, 
stances. 

With reference to the quantity of baggage embarked with 
the troops for service, general officers commanding are re- 
quired to take measures that no excess over the authorised 
proportions is permitted. The regulated quantity only is 
to be sent to the port of embarkation, and placed under 
the charge of an officer, who will be responsible to the 
Staff Officer superintending the embarkation that no 
baggage in excess of $his quantity is put on board. 

. As regards baggage of troops proceeding as reliefs, see 
Queen's Regulations, Section XvII, p. 34, et seq. 
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Seui^ent Equipment and stores shipped in vessels in which 
and stores troops are embarked may be classified as under, viz : — 
embarked. (1) Equipment, including regimental baggage. 

(2) Stores, shipped in charge of the master of the 
vessel, consigned to the Senior Ordnance Store Officer, 
but stowed specially as "first for landing," so as to be 
accessible and landed first. 

(3) Stores, shipped in charge of the master, consigned 
to the Senior Ordnance Store Officer at the base of 
operations for general reserve. 

Disposition Tents, horse-blankets, surcingles, pads, forage nets, 
oampequ?p- waterproof sheets, being 2nd Line * camp equipment, 
ment. will not, except under special circumstances, be issued to 
the troops prior to embarkation. Such stores will not be 
demanded by corps, but will be shipped by the Ordnance 
Store Department, according to the orders received from 
Head Quarters. When ordered to be shipped they will not 
be given in charge of the troops as equipment (as it is of 
great importance that the troops should not be encum- 
bered with the charge of stores which they may not 
eventually require, and be unable to convey with them), 
but arrangements will be made by the Ordnance Store 
Officer to stow them in that part of the ship destined for 
the reception of equipment and baggage, so that they 
may be readily accessible, if required by the troops on 
disembarkation. They are marked " First for Landing," 
and are consigned to the Senior Ordnance Store Officer at 
the port of disembarkation, but a list is given to the 
-officer commanding the troops on board, whose duty it is 
to ascertain where they are stowed. 

On landing it will be for the general officer command- 
ing to decide whether the wagons containing the tents, 
horse blankets, <fec, carried in 2nd Line transport, shall be 
^attached to regiments and corps, or whether those articles 
of equipment shall follow the troops later on. In the 
latter case the tents, horse blankets, <fcc., will remain in 
charge of the Ordnance Store Department until required 
by the troops, and then will be forwarded by that depart- 
ment to the advanced depSt, or other point directed by 
the general officer commanding, through the department 
charged with the transport on the line of communications. 

* First Line comprises arms, accoutrements, blankets, picketing 
gear and tools, which in all cases are in regimental charge. 
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Too much attention cannot be paid to the arrangement JJjjf 11 ^ 
of stores on board transports; it must be remembered of stores on 
that at the point of disembarkation labour may be scarce, Jleceiaiy 
and that all work may have to be done by the soldiers and 
sailors themselves. The whereabouts of everything must 
therefore be known, and every article likely to be 
required in the early part of the operations must be near 
at hand. 

The embarkation of the men presents no difficulty, and JjJJJJJ^,. 
as a rule occupies little time, but that of the horses re- and horses, 
quires some preparation. Let us first consider the case of 
embarkation from alongside a wharf. 

In the case of the " Assistance," horses are walked on 
board and thence by a ramp to the lower deck, and in the 
case of infantry transports where the horses are carried 
on the uppe^ deck, they can be led over a gangboard ; but 
usually they require to be slung on board by means of 
tackle attached to the yard-arm. The horses are either 
lifted in a horse-box or by means of a sling passed under 
their bellies. 

The rate of slinging varies from 20 to 40 horses from 
each set of tackle in the hour, according to the expert- 
ness of the men. 

When the transport lies off shore, horses are taken 
alongside in lighters. JThey are arranged in the lighters 
heads and tails athwartship, in order to economise space. 
Each horse has his rider at his head. 

The time taken to embark troops varies very much. If 
the vessel is lying in docks or off a pier the embarkation 
is much more rapid than when she is lying off shore. The 
state of the weather has its influence if the embarkation 
has to be made in an open roadstead. 

The chief points to be attended to when the ship is off 
shore are to have as many accommodation ladders for 
men and as much lifting gear for horses as possible, consis- 
tent with the available working room* and to keep up a 
continuous stream of troops and horses to the ship's side. 

In the case of the " Dublin Castle " embarking the 3rd 
Battalion 60th Rifles— 700 strong— for the Cape in 1879, 

* In the case of the "Serapis," "Jumna." &c., four steamers can 
lie alongside and discharge simultaneously. With the smaller troop- 
ships only 2 steamers can lie alongside. 
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the vessel lay in mid-stream off Gravesend. The troops 
arrived alongside in small steamers, each carrying 250 
men, and coming from the Gravesend and Tilbury sides 
of the river. In 1£ hour all the men were on board.* 
The heavy baggage and stores had been previously 
embarked. 

In the case of a transport alongside a wharf, the 
following may be taken as average times: — The 91st 
Regiment embarked in the " Pretoria," at Southampton 
Docks, by means of two gangways in less than an hour. 
All heavy baggage had been previously stowed. 

A company of the Commissariat and Transport Corps 
— 240 men, 235 horses, &c, and 14 wagons— embarked in 
the "Queen Margaret," at Victoria Docks, in 6 hours. 
Horses were slung on board. 

The King's Dragoon Guards, 320 men and 292 horses, 
embarked in the " Spain " in less than 5 hours. Part of 
the horses were slung on board, part entered by gangboard. 

The heavy baggage of a battalion takes 3 to 4 hours to 
stow if two gangboards are used ; 5 to 6 hours if only one 
is used. 

A battery takes 5 hours to stow when alongside a 
wharf ; half a cavalry regiment about the same time. A 
general service wagon, when in charge of troops who 
know their work, takes 15 minutes to unload, strip, and 
take to pieces. 

Second When the troops are on board and the baggage stowed, 

SjJSSf* 011 a second or final inspection! is held to ascertain that the 
intended arrangements as to berthing and stowage have 
been carried out, and that the ship is ready for sea. 

When troops are embarked at more than one point, the 
final inspection takes place at the last port of embarkation. 
Sometimes it is made while the vessel is under way.]; 

The Board for final inspection is to consist of one or 
more naval officers, I staff or field officer, and a captain not 
proceeding with the troops. A medical officer not pro- 
ceeding with the troops will express his opinion as to the 

* 15 minutes to receive the men, 5 minutes to reach the ship, and 
120 to 25 minutes to discharge. 

t Queen's Begulations, 8. XVII, p. 30. 

X In 1879 the final surrey of the " Dublin Castle " was made while 
she was going down the Thames. 
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medical arrangements. The officer commanding the 
troops accompanies the Board in its inspection. 

Embarkation Returns (Army Form B. 143), are pre- Embarka- 
pared beforehand in duplicate by the officer commanding Beturni. 
the regiment or corps, and as soon as the troops are 
on board, are verified by the staff officer conducting the 
embarkation. One copy is retained by him, and the other 
is returned to the officer commanding (Queen's Regulations 
XVII, p. 6). 

In the case of drafts, the return is compiled by the 
staff officer superintending the embarkation from returns 
rendered to him by the respective commanders of drafts. 
The officer in command of the troops is then furnished 
with a copy. 

All necessary forms required on the voyage are to be 
furnished, if required, by the staff officer superintending 
the embarkation. 

.Disembarkation at a Poet wheee no Opposition is 
Expected. 

On arrival at the port of disembarkation of transports Procedure 
conveying troops, they are at once boarded by the Naval at port™ 
Boarding Officer and the Staff Officer of the Quarter- 
master General's Department, through whom the several 
instructions of the naval and military authorities are 
communicated. 

At Durban, during the Transvaal Operations of 1881, q^JJJJJJ, 
the following regulations obtained for; transports dis- mu l0nS 
embarking troops in the roadstead : — 

The Military Landing Officer — an officer of the Quarter- 
master General's Department — on boarding, gave instruc- 
tions to the officer commanding as to the disposal of the 
troops on landing, and then returned to the shore to 
receive the troops, horses, and baggage at the wharf. 

The Naval Boarding Officer remained on board to con- 
duct the disembarkation, and at its completion forwarded 
his report to the Principal Naval Transport Officer, who 
communicated it to the Commandant at the base. 

For landing from transports anchored in the roadstead, 
lighters were used. The first steam tug embarked from 
the transport a fatigue party of non-commissioned officers 
and men, including cooks, with a proportion of officers 
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(including the Quartermaster), the tents of the regiment, 
and the cooking utensils. On arrival at the wharf, part 
of the fatigue party proceeded with the tents to the 
camping ground, while the rest remained at the wharf 
ready to unload the lighters as they arrived. The rest 
of the regiment then landed in lighters towed by tugs. 
In embarking on the lighter the men's kits were first 
stowed, and after this was done the men went on board ; 
each man carrying his arms, but nothing else. After the 
men were all on shore, the baggage of the regiment was 
landed, the heavy baggage being at once taken to the 
baggage store at the base and given over to the custody 
of the Baggage Master. 

Naval Descents 

The transport of large bodies of troops by sea to a 
theatre of war has been frequently practised with success 
from the remotest periods of history. Since the invention 
of gunpowder and the improvements in artillery these 
enterprises have, however, become less frequent; and in 
the present day, when the telegraph and the railway have 
augmented the power of concentration, it is generally 
accepted that for a successful descent the invader must 
be not only a strong maritime Power, but the invaded a 
Power militarily weak and badly organised. 

The reason is obvious. States which respect their inde- 
pendence make a profound study of their system of 
defence, and upon the results of this study base their 
plans of mobilisation. The telegraph covers the country 
with its web, and the railways are laid out to facilitate 
concentration at important strategical points. When war 
threatens all important points of the coast are watched, and 
in some cases garrisoned. In these circumstances a descent 
on the coast might, under very favourable conditions of 
landing place, weather, and surprise, have a temporary 
success, but the forces landed even in one or two days 
are comparatively so small that they should, with proper 
arrangements, be a mere mouthful for the forces of the 
invaded Power. The most that can be attempted is a 
landing, followed by a raid and the destruction of some 
important point, and succeeded by a hasty retreat before 
tion of each unit having been decided in reference to its 
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the enemy recovers from his surprise. Now suppose the 
troops gathered in force, batteries thrown up, the landing 
place torpedoed, or the weather bad, and a descent be- 
comes hazardous, if not impossible. 

That the invader must be a stronger maritime Power, 
goes without saying ; otherwise he would be beaten at sea 
before ho could arrive. 

The question might be asked, How, then, did the com- 
paratively weak French and British forces gain, and after- 
wards maintain, a footing in the Crimea against the 
resources of Russia ? 

The successful foothold of the allied armies upon the 
Crimea was due to the security and freedom from attack 
of their communications, and, on the other hand, to the 
badness of the Russian communications with the interior 
of the Empire. The same operation could not be at- 
tempted again in the altered circumstances of Russia. 

With these preliminary observations let us now consider 
the procedure in the case of the embarkation of an expe- 
ditionary force and its disembarkation on a hostile shore, 
the enemy being supposed to be a weaker naval Power 
than ourselves. This case will include all minor opera- 
tions of the same class. 

Embarkation. — In large operations it is desirable to Numerous 
have as many ports of embarkation as practicable — ports torkation" 1 
where there are accumulations of ships of the Mercantile desirable. 
Marine. The embarking places, whether wharves, stages, 
or the open beach, should be previously divided off, and 
the approaches thereto so arranged that the respective 
embarkations may not interfere with one another. 

In assigning the troops to the different transports it is Each trans, 
an admitted principle that, if possible, each transport ITSmpiete y 
should carry a complete unit with its regimental transport unit - 
and baggage, or if this cannot be done, that, at any rate, 
the portion of the unit carried should be complete with bag- 
gage, ammunition, equipment, stores, and regimental 
transport, so that it may be ready to land and act without 
reference to the remainder of the regiment or battery. 

It is a general principle also, that those things which stores 
are required first on landing should be embarked the last. Singed. 

The transport or transports for each unit having been Moyement oi 
determined by the Quartermaster- General, in conjunction £jj?P 8 to 
with the Director of Transport, and the port of embarka- 
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place of mobilisation, the orders for the movement (by 
rail or road) to the port of embarkation must be carefully 
drawn up, the numbers of the transports and all the 
details as to baggage, equipment, ammunition, <fcc., made 
Transport* known to the troops. Each transport would have its 
mimbercd. nilin ^ r > an( * also the unit it conveys, clearly painted on its 
hull. 

stair at port At each port of embarkation there would be a Staff 
of embarka- Qffi cer f the Quarterniaster-Grenerars Department and a 
naval officer representing the Transport Department of 
the Admiralty acting in conjunction, the naval officer 
having full powers over the shipping, and the staff officer 
over the troops. A sufficient executive staff under these 
officers should be present in order to control and carry out 
the service expeditiously and safely, 
^ndetroua When the transports have received their freight on 
port? 11 * board they would proceed to the general rendezvous of the 
transport flotilla, under convoy of men-of-war, should the 
enemy's cruisers be reported near our coasts. 

On arrival at the general rendezvous, each transport 
would have assigned to it a definite position, according to 
Escort the troops it has on board. Here it would be taken under 
Bquadron. ^ e command of the naval officer commanding the Escort 
Squadron, who forms the transports into divisions or lines, 
and issues the sailing orders. The same relative position 
assigned to each transport is maintained during sailing 
and while at anchor. 
Grouping of In the case of an Army Corps, the flotilla would be pro- 
transports DaD i v divided into four divisions — one division for each 
divisions. Division of the Army Corps, and one division for the Corps 
details. 

For the movement to the Crimea the transports were 
distributed in 5 divisions, corresponding to the 5 Divisions 
comprising the Expeditionary Force. Each division had 
a distinguishing flag, and when they moved from their 
rendezvous they sailed by successive divisions, 
strength The escort squadron of men-of-war would naturally 
iqnaSron. vai 7 w ** n tne strength and quality of the enemy's fleet 
and the chances of a collision, and must therefore be deter- 
mined according to the probable work before it. But, as 
a general rule, it would not be less than one vessel for each 
division of the flotilla, and one for the Commodore, with a 
certain number of despatch vessels and steam launches. 
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If a force is to co-operate from India, the same general Indian porta 
principles wonld apply. The Bengal troops might con- Son?******" 
veniently embark at Calcutta and Kurrachee, the Madras 
troops at Madras and Beypore, the Bombay troops at 
Bombay and Kurrachee. 

The men are halted at convenient stations on the 
lines of rail, and there supplied with service clothing, 
their kits weighed, and so forth. " Sickness and disease 
are always more or less rife in the Presidency towns, and 
nothing is gained by having the men in them longer than 
necessary."* 

Disembarkation. — The disembarkation of a force on a 
hostile shore requires very careful arrangements. 

One of the chief points to be attended to is the Sufficiency 
provision of suitable boats and flats for landing men and {^J^ 
horses, and material for the construction of piers. Each 
ship should be amply provided therewith, and also with a 
steam pinnace. The delay in the landing of the Persian 
Expedition in 1856 was due to the number of boats 
carried in the transports being insufficient, especially for 
the horses and artillery. Reliance was placed on finding 
Arab boats on the spot, but they were not forthcoming. 
Hence 9,500 men and 1,500 animals occupied 3 days and 
2 nights for their disembarkation. 

Napoleon's preparations for the invasion of the United 
Kingdom in 1804 were most complete in respect of pro- 
viding suitable boats for the mounted branches. 

It must be remembered that when once a firm pied importance 
d terre has been established, cavalry is a most important J^StagaT 
arm of the service, being required for gaining intelligence cavalry, 
of the enemy's movements, striking terror among the 
local population, destroying railways and telegraphs, 
making requisitions, preventing the assembly of troops, 
and veiling the position and weakness of the landed 
force. Cavalry must be accompanied by horse artillery, 
and be prepared to act with great boldness, and to sacrifice 
itself if a retreat of the landed force becomes absolutely 
unavoidable. 

The ordinary boats of our Imperial and Indian troop- Troopship 
ships and of large first-class mercantile steamers are boate * 
spacious and numerous enough for landing the men, but 

* Sir F. Boberts. - 
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for the horses and guns additional boats, specially adapted 
for the purpose, are required. 

A special boat has been designed. It is suited for land- 
ing cavalry and guns in shallow water, being of light 
draught, without a keel of the ordinary kind, stable, 
capacious, and easily stowed on board ship. It is 35£ 
feet long by 10£ feet beam, and carries 10 horses or 2 
guns. The stern consists of a flap, hinged in such 
manner that it lowers bodily, forming a convenient gang- 
way from the boat to the shore ; when shut up, the boat is 
watertight. Each transport carries 1, 2, or 3 of these 
special boats according to its capacity. 

Each Division should have at least 40 of such boats 
and 20 to each cavalry brigade ; for an Army Corps at 
least 180 are required. 

Ordinary ships' boats can approach the shore to within 
a depth of 3 feet, when the men must jump out and wade 
to land. 

If the required number of horse-boats is not available for 
landing the guns, rafts, made by connecting two long-boats 
with transverse beams and overlaying with planks, or 
constructed with pontoons or casks, may be used, as was 
done for landing artillery in the Crimea. 

Admiral Sir William Mends, the late Director of Trans- 
ports at the Admiralty, who planned and superintended 
the arrangements for disembarking in the Crimea, recom- 
mends that when the disembarkation is likely to be con- 
tested, no more than 40 men should be put in any boat at 
one time — a greater number makes the boat more difficult 
to manage, and increases the risk if it is struck by 
artillery fire. 

He further recommends that these boats should be 
towed, when practicable, either bj steam-launches or 
men-of-war boats. 
Rendezvous' Before attempting a landing on the enemy's coast, it is 
SiMmtark^ generally desirable to select a place of rendezvous for the 
tion. fleet, not more than a few days' steam from the point of 
descent, where the force can be finally organised, and the 
reserves of men and horses landed in order to get into 
condition. 

Selection of The selection of the actual place of disembarkation on the 
Sisembarka- enemy's coast will depend on strategical and topographical 
tion. , considerations, and on the preparations of the enemy to 
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prevent it. As most States with a sea-board have con. 
8idered the various points at which the enemy might land, 
and have made corresponding plans for his discomfiture, 
rfc will generally be found necessary to make threatened 
descents at several points of the coast, in order to draw 
off the enemy's attention from the real spot where the 
descent is contemplated. 

Should the selected point prove to be occupied by the 
enemy in force, and to be protected by heavy artillery 
behind strong works, and especially if the wind or weather 
is against landing at that particular point, the question 
will arise whether, in lieu of fighting the batteries with 
the ships' guns, it will not be desirable to resort to some 
other place of disembarkation, the power of steam in the 
present day enabling us to transfer our flotilla at pleasure. 
It is obvious that, although the superiority of our artillery 
fire might eventually destroy the works and dislodge the 
enemy, the delay in the landing will have given him time 
to concentrate his rearward troops at the threatened point. 

Hence it is desirable to have several alternative places 
of descent in view ; in fact, the vagaries of wind and 
weather alone necessitate this. 

There is no question that the invention of torpedoes, 
covered by guns, has enhanced the power of the defence, as 
in time of war all important bays, mouths of rivers, &c, 
would be protected by these and other obstructions, active 
and passive ; and even, if the circumstance of their being 
placed rests only on rumour, the mere possibility of their 
presence exercises a great moral and deterrent effect. 

But putting the question of torpedoes aside, the points Require- 
to be looked after in selecting a place for landing are as ^Jds^t 

follows: — barkaS 

(1) Good practicable beach of sufficient length for a ar a 0D 
considerable body of troops to land at one time. 

(2) Good anchorage for vessels near the shore, so that 
the ships' guns may effectively support the descent with 
their fire. 

(3) Ground near landing - place should not afford 
shelter to the enemy against the fire of the ships' 
artillery. 

(4) The nature of the roads in the vicinity of the 
coast, the water supply, and the possibility of obtaining 
supplies and transport should be favourable. 
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(5) Ground near landing-place should not impede the 
subsequent advance of the troops when landed. Marshes, 
inlets of the sea, are unfavourable, as the roads across 
them become defiles. 

A promontory where the fleet can flank the landing on 
both sides is very favourable. 

A deep bay well sheltered from the prevailing winds, 
with plenty of good anchorage room, and a gradually- 
shelving beach, is also favourable. 

Rocky and steep coasts or those with a large expanse of 
flat sand, are unsuited. 
Calculation With regard to the extent of beach required for a given 
nec«Mary force, this will depend upon the number of boats avaSable 
for landing, and the size of the force. The more rapidly the fighting 
troops can be thrown on shore, the better. 

Let us make the calculation of beach required for a 
Division, and then we shall have the data at hand for any 
force. 

The detail of shipping for a Division would be as 
follows : — 

Infantry, 7 Battalions. — 7 Transports (each 3,000 tons 
gross). Each ship 10 boats, capable of landing 400 men. 
and 3 horse boats capable of landing 30 horses. — Total 
boats, 91. 

Cavalry, 1 Regiment. — 2 Transports (each 2,500 tons) 
% regiment in each; 10 boats capable of landing 400 men, 
and 3 horse boats to each. — Total boats, 26. 

Artillery, 3 Batteries. — 3 Transports (each 1,250 tons). 
Bach ship 8 boats for the men, and 1 horse boat for 10 
horses or 2 guns. — Total boats, 27. 

Engineers, 1 Company, and Military Police, 1 troop. — 
1 Transport (1,200 tons). 8 boats for men, and 1 horse- 
boat for 10 horses. — Total boats, 9. 

Infantry and Artillery Reserve Ammunition Column. — 
1 Transport (2,500 tons). 10 boats for 400 men. ' 3 
horse-boats for 30 horses or 6 wagons. — Total boats, 13. 

Medical Department. — 2 Transports (each 1,500 tons). 
8 boats for men, and 2 horse boats to each. — Total boats, 
20. 

Staff, Veterinary, Chaplain, and Commissariat. — 1 
Transport (1,250 tons). 8 boats, 1 horse boat. — Total 
boated 9. 

Total 17 Transports (37,700 gross tonnage) with 195 
boats. 
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These 195 boats moving from the ships to the shore in 
line, at a distance apart of 50 feet from centre to centre, 
would occupy an extent of front of 3,250 yards — under 2 
miles. 

The whole Division could not be landed at once, but the 
bulk of the force could be carried in two trips. 

From the above data the length of beach required for 
any given force can be calculated. 

It does not follow that the 17 transports will be 
anchored in one line. If large there will not be sufficient in several 
room for them ; for a transport of 400 feet length re- Unes - 
quires 480 yards to swing in. So that in the beach length 
of a Division only 7 transports of the Division could be 
accommodated. The 7 transports carrying the infantry, 
being required the first, might therefore be placed in first 
line ;* the seven carrying cavalry, artillery, engineers, and 
reserve ammunition column in the second, and the three 
remaining in third line. 

Whilst the transports are taking up their anchorage, Jj ^ 6 
the smaller ironclads and monitors would, if necessary, ghipe. Ung 
engage the shore batteries and clear the landing place of 
the enemy. They should stand in-shore for the purpose. 
The larger men-of-war cannot approach nearer than the 
8-fathom line ; corvettes, the 4-fathom line. Transports 
draw about 20 feet of water. 

The orders for the operation of landing are usually Arrange- 
issued to the commanders of the troops some time before E5Sng! >r 
they are to be put in execution, though not necessarily 
made known throughout the army. Those for the landing 
in the Crimea, which took place on the 14th September, 
were issued on the 31st August, so that, as the 2nd para- 
graph of the order itself sets forth, they may be " atten- 
tively considered and thoroughly understood by the 
officers who are responsible for their execution." 

The instructions issued by the Senior Staff Officer of the 
Army should contain the hours the several corps are to 
leave the ships, in what order and by what means <fec. ; 
the clothing to be worn, the number of rations to be 
carried, the ammunition, whether and when the regimental 
transport is to be landed and so forth. The General 

* The Cavalry Brigade Transports would be brought into front 
line ready to land when a pied b terre has been established. 
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Officer Commanding and the Naval Commander-in-Chief 
would be in consultation as to the employment of the 
boats, and the way in which the disembarkation is to be 
supported by the guns of the fleet. A large " beach 
party " of seamen should also be landed under a naval 
officer to assist in the disembarkation. 

In arranging for the first dash on shore, the units, such 
as battalions, cavalry regiments, and batteries, should be 
stripped of all men, horses, and carriages not considered 
absolutely necessary for carrying out the operation. 
What should be landed at first should be all that is abso- 
lutely necessary for the efficient working of the force 
during the first few hours. 

As a rule part of the infantry and artillery would be the 
first to land, and the cavalry when a firm footing on shore 
is obtained. 

There is no difficulty about disembarking and landing 
men, but horses and carriages are less easily landed, and 
still more difficult to re-embark in the event of a repulse. 

The anchoring of the transports in lines in the order in 
which the troops are to disembark, the distances of these 
lines apart, and the movements of the boats, are all naval 
matters, and should not be interfered with by staff officers, 
who should only assist. i 

The instructions for landing in Egypt in 1801 were as follows : — 

Boats to be at least 50 feet apart, and to take distance and dressing 
from the right, centre, or left as ordered ; to be arranged in three 
lines. The number of boats employed was 150, each carrying 50 men 
exclusive of the crew. 

In the actual landing the first signal was given from tbe flag- 
ship at 2 a.m., for the boats to repair to their respective ships. At 
3.30 a.m. the boats full of men proceeded to their rendezvous — viz., 
3 armed vessels in line oat of fire from the shore — where the boats 
were to form and await orders to proceed to land. 

At 9 a.m. the signal was given, and the boats conveying a Division 
of some 5,500 men and 10 guns, but no horses, pushed forward at full 
speed on a front of about a mile. The field guns were so carried in 
the launches that they were on shore and in action as soon as the 
infantry. The smaller armed vessels stood nearer in-shore to cover 
the landing, and opened fire on the shore batteries. 

The French allowed the boats to approach within easy range, and 
then opened fire on them. Several boats were sunk. The landing was, 
however, successful, and the French were driven from their position. 

In the arrangements for landing the British Army in the Crimea 
the Divisions anchored in the order in which they were to stand on 
?horc. The boats, rafts, &c., were allotted to vessels in proportion to 
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the number and description of the troops they carried. The distance 
of the transports from the shore varied from 600 to 1,400 yards. At 
9 a.m. on 14th September, 1854, the signal was made from the 
flag-ship for the boats to assemble round the ships to die embark 
infantry and artillery. At the second signal they formed in line at 
regular intervals apart, and at the third started for the shore. The 
infantry were chiefly in the ships' launches, towed by the pinnaces and 
smaller boats. By 3 p.m. 14,200 men and 2 batteries of artillery 
were landed, but the disembarkation was continued long after sunset ; 
the cavalry and engineers landed during the two following days, their 
transports being brought closer in shore. In all 826 boats and 24 
horse-flats were used. 



, Historical Record of Naval Expeditions. 

Within the last century there have been the following instances of 
expeditions, some of which have resulted in successful descents : — 

In 1796, General Hoche sails for Ireland with a force of some 
18,000 men and 43 vessels, but the fleet is dispersed by a storm. 

In 1798, Napoleon lands with an army of 35,000 men near Alexan- 
dria and occupies Cairo. 

In 1799, an Anglo-Russian Expedition of upwards of 30,000 men 
lands in Holland. The English contingent of 17,000 men was carried 
in 130 transports, with an escort of 15 ships of the line and 45 frigates 
and brigs, but the disembarkation was delayed for 6 days by a gale, 
so that the advantage of a surprise was lost. 

In 1801, Sir Ralph Abercrombie, with some 16,000 men, proceeded 
to the Bay of Aboukir, but owing to strong gales and a heavy swell 
was prevented landing for 6 days, so that the French had full time to 
prepare. The disembarkation was effected in presence of the enemy's 
batteries. Operation successful, and chiefly due to the constant 
practice of the sailors in embarking and disembarking during their 
detention in Marmorice Bay. 

In 1804, Napoleon projected an invasion of England and Ireland 
on a large .scale. 150,000 men with 10,000 horses were collected at 
Boulogne and at the Holder. The flotilla for the transport of this 
force consisted of : — 1,200 to 1,300 flat-bottomed boats of light draught, 
capable of propulsion by oars or sail, for the men, guns, and 20 days' 
provisions ; and 900 or 1,000 boats for the horses, war material, 4c. 
The men were constantly practised in the operations of rapid em- 
barking and disembarking. The plan failed, owing to the inability of 
the escort squadron to reach the rendezvous. 

In 1830, the French make a successful descent on Algiers with 
37,000 men. 

In 1854, the English contingent of the Expeditionary Force to the 
Crimea, consisting of 33,500 men and 3,350 horses, was conveyed in 
93 steamers and sailing vessels to the Crimea, under escort of 25 war 
vessels and 9 others. The French contingent of 28,000 men and 
1,430 horses was conveyed in 128 ships. Landing successful. 

In 1856, a British Division, consisting of 5,670 European and native 
troops and 3,750 followers, 1,150 horses and 430 bullocks, was de- 
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•patched to Persia in 46 vessels. The troops were embarked at 
Bombay, Vingorla, Porebunder, and Kurrachee, and landed at Halileh 
Bay without serious opposition. Disembarkation delayed by insuffi- 
ciency of boats. 

In J 860, the British contingent of the Anglo-French Expedition to 
China, consisting of some 14,000 fighting men, was carried in a fleet 
of about 200 Teasels. 

In 1862, the army of the Potomac under MacClellan, 80,000 men, 
was safely conveyed from Alexandria on the Potomac to Fort Munroe 
on the James River. 

In 1867, the British Force detailed for the campaign in Abyssinia, 
consisting of some 11,000 fighting men and 12,000 followers, was con- 
veyed in 75 steamers, 205 sailing vessels and 11 tags. 

In 1878 an Indian contingent, consisting of 6,122 fighting men. 
2,500 followers, and 1,750 animals was carried to Malta in 12 steamers 
and 15 sailing vessels. The Bengal and Bombay troops embarked from 
Bombay, the Madras troops from Beypore. 
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CHAPTER VIII. — TRANSPORT OF TROOPS 
BY RAIL * 

In the year 1831,f when this country was perturbed by aJj^Jf. 
rumour of invasion, a tentative experiment was made for ployed for 
the purpose of ascertaining the practicability of concentrat- troopsin ° f 
ing a force by rail to oppose the landing of a hostile army 1881 - 
on our shores. A regiment was transported from Liverpool 
to Manchester, a distance of 34 miles, in two hours, whereas 
in marching it would have occupied two days. This is 
the first recorded instance of the employment of railways 
in aid of an assumed operation of war. 

When this occurrence was mentioned in the French 
Chamber of Deputies, General Lamarque J added in a pro- 
phetic manner that " Steam in all probability would pro- 
duce a revolution in the conduct of war no less marked 
than the invention of gunpowder. ,, 

The prophecy has been fulfilled in its completest sense. 
Not only has war gained immensely in energy and 
rapidity, but the large armies of the present day are so 
dependent upon the iron road as a means of supply, that 
their operations are determined by the direction of the 
railways. 

The first employment of railways in time of war JJl 1 ^,^ 
occurred during the insurrection in Hungary in 1848-9, for wa/ 
when a Russian Division was moved from Cracow to j^JyX* 8 
Gradish, a distance of 185 miles, in five days. Since that 
date they have been used in all campaigns in all parts of 
the world, wherever the local conditions are favourable. 

With respect to the changes which the employment °^^J n ^ 8 U g ht 

* The Official "Regulations bearing on the transport of troops by 
rail are contained in the " Regulations for the Organisation of the 
Line of Communications of an Army in the Field," issued with Army 
Circular 1st June, 1878, and the " Queen's Regulations " Sec. XVI, 
Paragraphs 33-87. 

t bix years after the construction of the first railway, from Stockton 
to Darlington, in 1825 ; the first railway in Germany, Nurnberg to 
TTurth, was opened in 1835 ; the first in Russia, Petersburgh to Tsarskoe 
Selo, in 1836. 

X Well known as the Pacificator of La Vendor, and as Commandant} 
of Paris at the time of Napoleon's return from Elba. 
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•bout by railways for military purposes has induced, the first 
railways ' w hich strikes us forcibly is the rapid way in which they 

enable troops to be mobilised and conveyed to the frontier. 
(i) Time of (1) Formerly, while weeks and months passed before 

armies could commence operations, the time for the con- 
tion reduced, centration of the largest armies is now measured by days. 



For instance, in 1815, the fatal blow had been struck at 
Waterloo by the British and Prussian troops before their 
allies, the Austrians and Russians, could reach the Rhine ; 
while in 1870 the German armies crossed the French 
frontier within three weeks of the" order of mobilisation, 
and before a month had elapsed from the opening of hos- 
tilities, the Imperial Army of France had been defeated in 
seven battles, and the Emperor himself consigned to 
captivity. 

The gain in time in tjie strategical concentration of 
troops, especially when the distances are long, is very 
considerable. Troops in large bodies cannot be expected 
to march more than 12 or 15 miles on an average per 
day, while in 24 hours a railway train can accomplish a 
distance estimated abroad at about 420 miles, in England 
at 720 miles.* Not only is there this gain of time, but 
the men arrive very little out of condition, and not re- 
duced by the casualties which inevitably occur during a 
long march. In fact, on the day of their de trainmen t 
troops are capable of doing a fair march and of participat- 
ing in a battle. 

Example (1). In 1849, during the Hungarian insurrection, the 
Russian Division under General Paniutin, consisting of 13,000 men, 
2,000 bones, and 48 guns, with 464 carriages, was transported in 31 
trains from Cracow to Gradish, a distance of 185 miles, in 5 days, 
including a night's rat. The same Division would have probably 
taken 15 days or more to accomplish the distance, while in that time 
its effective would hare been reduced by 3 to 5 per cent. 

Example (2). In 1859 the 1st Austrian Corps (Clam Gallas), con- 
sisting of 37,500 men, 10,728 horses, 1.128 carriages, and 96 guns, was 
conveyed from Prague, through Dresden, Hof, and Munich, to Itsly. 
The entraining commenced in the 22nd May, and in 10 days a 
Division of some 10,000 men reached Milan and took part in the 
Battle of Magenta. The Brenner was passed on foot, and occupied 3 
days. For the ordinary marching route through Budweis, Linz, Salz- 



* This difference is due to the circumstance that on the Continent 
the practice is to run long trains at a low speed, while in England 
short trains with a high speed arc preferred. 
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burg, and Insbruck to Verona, 660 miles, some 60 days would have 
been taken. 

Example (3). In the same campaign the French troops in Paris, 
75,000 men and 4,500 horses, were transported from the capital to 
Marseilles in 10 days (thence by sea to Genoa), whilst they would have 
taken 50 to 60 days to march the distance. For this campaign some 
200,000 men were conveyed from various parts of France by rail to 
Lombardy. 

There seems to have been little order in the arrangements. Bifle- 
men were carried in the same trains with artillery material, while the 
gunners did not follow till days after. Regiments had to leave the 
terminal stations without their transport, and remained for days with- 
out their most pressing requirements. 

Example (4). In 1866 the Prussian Guard Corps was transported 
from Potsdam to Brieg, 265 miles, in 10 days. For marohing 26 days 
would have b»en required, nearly three times as long. 

Example (5). In 1870 the Prussian Army Corps of the Eastern 
Provinces reached the Rhine 9 days after tbe commencement of the 
transport, having accomplished from 330 to 400 miles. The move- 
ment was therefore four or five times as quick as by ordinary marching. 

Example (6). In a concentration of British troops at Lahore for 
operations on the North-West Frontier, it is calculated that 40,000 
troops could be brought from Delhi to Lahore in 10 days ; and 30,000 
from Mooltan to Lahore in the same time, complete with guns, horses, 
and stores. This concentration by ordinary inarching would occupy 
from 3 weeks to a month. 

Rapidity of concentration on the frontier means nowa- Advantage* 
days that the State which has best laid out its railways Jjjjgjj^. 
for strategical purposes, and which has thoroughly incor- tion. 
porated* them with its scheme of mobilisation and strate- 
gical concentration, will be in a position by its earlier 
appearance on the frontier to lay down the law to the 
adversary. 

The misfortunes of France in 1870 were in a great Railways 
measure due not to the want of railways, but to their frontiers* 
being ill-calculated to serve a concentration on her should be 
north-east frontier, and to the omission of that careful i?£ t egi- 
study of the railway network by which alone the resources ^"y- 
of a State can be turned to the fullest account for pur- 
poses of war, whether offensive or defensive. 

A well-arranged plan of mobilisation, a railway net- 
woik which offers numerous independent lines leading to 
the frontiers, and a well-distributed use of the railway 
power, are just as important for the defence and security 
of a State as the size and good quality of tbe army. 

The events of 1870-71 have not been lost, in respect of 
teaching, upon ourselves in England, although much 
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remains to be done. The growth of foreign navies, the 
rapidity with which armies can be mobilised and trans- 
ported to the coast, the increase to the mercantile marine 
of foreign nationB, have all tended to deprive the " silver 
streak " of its proverbial security to our shores. The 
result has been that for the last 10 years our Head 
Quarter Staff has been engaged in examining all our 
harbours and landing places, and considering them with 
reference to possible invasion. Defensive positions have 
been selected wherein to assemble our forces on the first 
sign of landing, while the facilities of the railway network 
for the movement of the troops have been worked into the 
general Bcheme. To this we shall revert presently. 

(2) Railways facilitate the forward flow of supplies to, 
and the return current of sick, wounded, prisoners, and 
trophies from, the army. 

The large armies brought into the field in the present 
day by Continental Powers cannot do without railways for 
the forwarding of supplies.. Had there been no railway 
available, the supply of the German forces before Paris 
would have been impossible. The operations of General 
Bourbaki's army in January, 1871, were completely tied 
to the railway, which was his sole means of existence. 

The 300,000 prisoners of war which fell into German 
hands would have necessitated for their escort by march, 
route the withdrawal from the field army of a large body 
of German troops for a month or even longer; but the 
employment of railways admitted of these escorts being 
reduced to small bodies, which were available again for 
fighting after the lapse of a fortnight. 

A railway goods train on a level consists of some 35 
ten-ton wagons, carrying 350 tons or 10,000 maunds, and 
assuming a low estimate (such as on Indian railways), 
can easily run 200 miles per day. Its daily carrying 
power is therefore 70,000 ton-miles or 2,000,000 maund- 
miles, or equivalent to that of 40,000 camels,* or 100,000 
pack-animals, or 10,000 general service six-horse wagons. 

Example (1). In Egypt, 1882, between 28th August and 25th Sep- 
tember, 88 train* were despatched from Ismailia, conreying 1,308 
truck loads, or some 9,000 tons of material and stores. 

* A camel carries 5 maunds, and moves at the rate of 10 miles * 
day. Its daily carrying capacity is therefore equal to 50 mannd-milea. 
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Example (2) . During the Afghan Campaign and up to 29th February, 
1880, tbe gross military traffic booked under Government Warrants 
on the Bind, Funjaub, and Delhi Railway alone, included 304,130 
troops and followers, 82,140 horses, &c, 414 guns, artillery and 
engineer carriages, 4,897 carts, 2,228 camels, 86,560 tons of commis- 
sariat, ordnance, and other stores ; 23,327 tons of railway material. 

The above weight of commissariat stores does not represent all the 
stores carried ; as much was sent up by private firms. 

Troops are in some cases booked twice over, as they were halted at 
Mooltan and other places for weeks, and then entrained again. Still 
the entrainments constituted distinct operations. 

In all 1,318 military trains were despatched in addition to the 
ordinary traffic. 

(3) Railways enable separated armies to be reinforced (3) Transfer 
at will, by the transport of troops from one theatre of war Jj^one 
to the other, within a short period of time. This is par- theatre to 
ticnlarly advantageous for the defender acting in his own another - 
territory, but is a possible operation as well for the 
invader. 

The bringing up of reinforcements from distant parts is 
more easy than movements immediately in rear of the 
front of troops, as in the latter case the enemy may place 
himself within striking distance and interrupt the 
operation. 

Many instances might be cited from the Franco-German 
War of the employment in this way of railways by both 
sides. 

In August, 1870, General Viooy's Division was transported by rai* 
from Paris to Mezieres, in order to reinforce the army of Marsha*, 
MacMahoD. 

During the campaign on the Loire, 28,000 infantry belonging to 
the 15tli French Corps were transported from Salbris (in the Sologne), 
via Vierzon and Tours, to Mer (near Blois) and Vend6me, between 
7 A.M. on the 27th and 9.20 p.m. on the 28th October, without the 
movements being observed by the Germans. By 8 a.m. on the next 
morning they were followed by 16 batteries, 2 cavalry regiments, 
ammunition columns, &c. 

In November, 1870, 40,000 men of all arms, under General Crouzat, 
were forwarded in 88 trains from Besanoon on the Doubs to Gien on 
the Loire in 3 dajs, and tho movement was not known to the Germans 
until completed. 

These movements were well managed by tbe French, bnt the attempt 
at the end of December to transport General Bourbaki's army with 
especial speed from the Upper Loire to the Doubs Valley failed, owinjr \ 
to defects in the necessary preparations and want of good management. 
Two Corps and the army reserve, consisting of a Division, took 7 days 
to entrain, and altogether 10 days for the journey, which it was hoped 
would havd been completed in half that time. - 
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Although the assailant cannot connt upon large move- 
ments of troops by rail in the enemy's country during the 
operations, he can restore and use the lines within the 
occupied districts in rear. In these cases every precaution 
must be taken against the action of partisan detachments, 
and the rate of transport will probably be much slower. 

In 1870-71 the German troops used the occupied railways for the 
movement of their troops in France and for the reinforcement of 
their several detached armies. The 14th Division, which at the end 
of 1870 was besieging the fortresses on the northern frontier of France, 
was transported from thenee to Chatillon-sur-Seine by rail between 
the 7th and 14th January. On the latter date the whole of the 
combatants of the Division were assembled at this town. They were 
then followed by the ammunition columns and trains. 

While the German forces were besieging Paris, they 
kept trains in constant readiness for conveying troops to 
reinforce their detached armies. 

The 1st German Army in its operations against the French Army 
of the North had to show front towards the north and east at Amiens, 
and also towards the west at Rouen. They utilised the line of 
railway (70 miles) joining these two cities to assemble the bulk of the 
troops at either end of it at pleasure. 

An earlier instance of this use of railways may be cited from 1866. 
The victorious Austrian Army of the £outh was transported by rail 
from Italy to Vienna for the purpose of covering the capital and of 
serving as reinforcement to the beaten army of the North. 

wtoST*"" W Railways may be used to expedite the retreat of a 
beaten army, and enable a scattered army to concentrate 
for a new effort. 

Example. The 1st French Corps which had suffered defeat at 
Worth made use of the railway from Luneville to Chalons-sur-Marne 
in order to elude pursuit. 

ISrows * 1 ^ The em P lovinent of railways for tactical purposes 
on the battle-field is limited to special cases. Ordinarily 
the time occupied in entraining and detraining, the 
danger of interruption to which the railway is exposed in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the enemy, the circumstance 
that railways within the area of tactical operations are 
usually destroyed, all these militate against their employ- 
ment on the battle-field. Still, in certain circumstances, 
great use may be derived from them, as in the defence of 
a river line, coast line, or range of mountains, in rear of 
which the railway runs, and where facilities are offered for 
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concentration at any threatened point ; or in the defence 
of a fortress, where a circular railway exists, as in the case 
of Paris. Opportunities sometimes also offer for the 
employment for tactical purposes of an armoured train 
carrying heavy artillery and troops for offensive purposes, 
as in Egypt in 1882. 

Example (1). On 6th August, 1870, four German battalions were 
brought up by rail from Neunkirchen and St. Wendel to Spicheren, 
and played an important part in the battle. 

Example (2). To reinforce the Army of the North for the impending 
battle of St. Quentin, 19th January, 1871, orders were given by the 
German Head Quarters for the 16th Brigade with a battery to be sent 
by rail from Gkmesse to Tergnier, near La Fere. The deBciency of 
rolling stock and the difficulties of entraining delayed matters so that 
the first battalion did not leave Gonesse until 10 a.m. on the 18th 
instead of the I7tb, and the last battalion did not get away until the 
afternoon of the 19th (the day of the battle). In consequence only 
the 86th Regiment took part in the battle. 

The circumstances in which Great Britain may be JJJ 1 ™* 8 
involved in war, so as to make the question of railways SSpioyed by 
one of importance, are — troo £ h - 

(1) For purposes of defence against a hostile landing 
on our shores. 

(2) In alliance with a European or other civilised 
Power possessing a railway system (Belgium, Turkey). 

(3) For the defence of our Indian or Colonial frontiers, 
sea and land. 

(4) For purposes of invasion of the country of an un- 
civilised Power (Abyssinia, Afghanistan, &c). 

In the first case it is evident that, in these days of fast- $Q^ t fence 
steaming vessels, the gain of time is everything. Should Britain? 
we ever be invaded, there can be little doubt that the 
enterprise will be made suddenly and in great force. It is 
therefore important for us to employ, from the outset, the 
whole power of our railway system to pour troops and 
munitions of war upon the points of the coast where the 
landing is attempted, in order to nip it in the bud ; and, 
if unsuccessful in this, to take up such positions in rear of 
the coast as lend themselves to disputing the advance of 
the enemy towards the capital. So that in England the 
main question for Staff Officers with regard to railways 
for war purposes is their employment for strategical concen- 
tration, not so much their use for strategical and tactical' 
purposes during the progress of a campaign. In fact, 
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Continent. 



(3) In defence 
of India. 



(4) In 
invasion. 



our island is so small, the distances between the coast and 
the capital are so short, the means of subsistence and 
shelter so ample and so impossible 4o remove from the 
enemy's reach, that there is little scope for the strategical 
or tactical employment of railways when once the enemy 
has gained a first success. 

In the second case, the movements of our troops by rail 
would necessarily be in the hands of the railway authori- 
ties of the Power with which we are in alliance. The 
main function of the railway in this case would be, so far 
as we are concerned, to act as an artery of supply. 

The third case has much analogy with the first, but the 
gain of time is less pressing, as the danger of invasion is 
known longer in advance. Railways here become of im- 
portance in the first instance for concentrating towards 
the threatened point, and secondly as means of supply. 

In the fourth case, the railway, in the main, serves as a 
line of supply, and in a secondary way is utilised for the 
conveyance of reinforcements from base to front, and for 
the return flow of sick and wounded from front to base. 



Duties of 
Staff 

Officers in 
connection 
with 

railways: 

(1) Adminis- 
trative. 



(2) Execu- 
tive. 



The duties of Staff Officers in connection with the 
transport of troops by rail may be classed under two 
heads — (1) administrative, and (2) executive. 

Under the first head they may be called upon to aid in 
drawing up time-tables, and making arrangements for the 
transport of large bodies of troops over a line or system 
of lines ; to decide upon the entraining and detraining 
stations ; and to combine these movements with marches 
by road. 

Staff Officers may be also required to give an opinion 
as to whether private traffic should continue, or as to the 
number and order of the trains to be set apart for supplies 
— opinions which must be based on knowledge as to the 
power ofr the railway, the requirements of the troops, and 
the military exigencies generally. 

Under the second head they may have to report upon a 
station or group of stations, with regard to the facilities 
for entraining and detraining troops ; to submit plans for 
the alteration of those stations, or for the erection of tem- 
porary platforms ; or they may be required to reconnoitre 
a line in respect to its defence, attack, destruction, or 
repair, or for the march of troops along it. 
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In their executive duties Staff Officers may have to 
represent the Quartermaster General's Department at the 
larger entraining stations, at intermediate stations such 
as large junctions or halting stations, and at terminal 
stations ; or they may be employed on the line of commu- 
nications. In all cases they would prepare the military Mutual 
details in connection with the movement, allot the plat- J^^ffito 
forms, see to the orderly arrival and departure of the and the 
troops, and to the immediate clearing from the station Auth<Sitiea. 
precincts of all arriving troops and stores ; but at the 1 
same time they cannot too carefully eschew interference 
with the railway executive, especially subordinates, in all 
matters of detail. "Division of labour and individual 
responsibility" should be their key-note. 

The technical management and working of railways 
are so complicated, that it would be impossible for any 
one except those who have been professionally trained 
to undertake the executive details of a large movement of 
troops ; but Staff Officers require to have a knowledge of 
these matters sufficient to enable them to bring the mili- 
tary side of the question to bear in their counsel, to under- 
stand the limits within which railways can be profitably 
worked, and to take care that the military arrangements 
coincide with the requirements of the time-table. 

Successful working depends on a correct appreciation of 
the respective responsibilities of the military and railway , 
authorities. 

The army must take care not to demand too much of 
the railways. It must be remembered that the strength 
of the railway personnel is limited, and cannot be over- 
taxed without imperilling the order and safety of a heavy 
traffic ; while in the military arrangements even minor 
irregularities may entail not only risk to the troops, but 
may lead to incalculable embarrassments. On the other 
hand, the railway executive must understand the import- 
ance of railways for war purposes, and must do their best 
to meet the requirements of the military authorities. 

Staff Officers should confine themselves to telling the 
railway executive what is required ; the how must be left 
to those responsible for the execution. The evils arising 
out of divided responsibility will thus be avoided. 

When a. railway is serving as the line of communica- 
tions, too much stress cannot be laid on the necessity for 
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all requisitions for transport to pass through the hands' of 
one Staff Officer of the Communications Staff, judiciously 
selected and permanently told off for railway purposes, as 
an intermediary between the troops and the railway 
manager. At each large station there should also be a 
Railway Staff Officer acting as the channel of communi- 
cation between the troops and the railway executive, 
taking charge of the former on arrival and departure by 
rail, settling informal demands for transport by indivi- 
duals, and so forth. 

regloationa ^ n or ^ er *° S ive some idea °f the mutual responsibilities 
in Kgypt, of the military and railway authorities in the field,* we 
1882, may cite here the regulations which obtained in Egypt 
during the last campaign. » 

The Military Railway Corps for the Expedition to Egypt, under the 
direction of Major Wallace, R.E., consisted of 3 special officers and 
the 8th Company Royal Engineers — 4 officers, 1 warrant officer, 2 
buglers, 97 non-commissioned officers and sappers, and 7 drivers. 

The Company arrived at IsmaiKa on the night of the 23rd August, 
and, after overcoming many difficulties, the line to Tel-el-Mahuta 
was reopened to traffic on the 28th, and to Kassassin on the 30th. 
About 2 miles of sidings were laid down to connect the landing 
places with the existing railway. 

On the 31st August the Railway Corps was placed under the orders 
of General Earle, commanding the line of communications, by whom 
the following rules were approved for carrying on the railway service : — 

(1) The day before the departure of each train 24 trucks to be 
handed over to the British Commissariat Department to load ; 3 to 
the Indian Commissariat. 

(2) Hours of departure of daily trains to be settled by the Director 
of Railways and put in orders. 

(3) As a rule, supply trains will go straight to the Advanced Depot, 
only stopping for railway purposes. 

(4) The mixed trains (passengers and stores) will take the supplies 
for intermediate posts. 

(6) An Officer or Senior Conductor will be in charge of stores, with 
way-bills ; if by mixed train, the way-bill will show the stores to be 
delivered at each post. 

(6) An Officer or Noncommissioned Officer of Engineers will be in 
railway charge of each train. 

(7) No one to proceed by train without a pass signed by the Com- 
mandant of the Base or Advanced Dep6t, or a Railway Staff Officer. 

(8) As a rule horses and mules will not be conveyed by train. 

(9) In the case of ordnance stores, &c., the requisition for trans- 
port, stating approximately the weight and cubical measurement, 
should be forwarded the dav previous to the Railway Staff Officer. 

* See also p. 261. 
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(10) On the departure of each train a telegram should bo wot by 
the Railway Staff Officer to each station where stores are to be de- 
liYered, to ensure regular fatigue parties being in readiness. 

(11) A similar telegram to be sent by the Commandant of the 
Advanced Depot for return trains, if necessary. 

(12) In order to secure the . regularity of the railway service, it is 
essential that no person whatever should interfere with the orders of 
the Director of Railways about traffic, stopping and delaying trains, &o. 

(13) The officers employed on the railway will on no account depart 
from the orders of the Director of Railways, and are not permitted to 
comply with any requests to stop or delay their trains at any but the 
authorised points. 

In the subsequent operations and move to Cairo, Railway Staff 
Officers were appointed at each of the large stations— Ismailia, Kas- 
sasein, Zagazig, and Cairo. 

A. — Administrative Railway Wobk. 

Let ns now consider the administrative duties is eon. 
nection with railways that a Staff Officer may be called 
upon to perform. It is evident that he may be required 
to act — (1) in the case of an invasion of England by a 
foreign Power; (2) for a concentration of troops at a 
threatened point in or on the frontiers of India or of a 
colony ; and (3) in the case of a railway constructed or 
seized in an enemy's country, with a view to its utilisa- 
tion for military purposes* 

All these possible cases are very similar as affecting 
the Staff Officer, and differ mainly in the greater or less 
extent to which civilians are represented on the Railway 
Staff. So that we may take for examination the case of 
a threatened invasion of this country, and it will more or , 
less cover the others. 

Before we can consider the employment of our railway Battwsys fa> 
system to meet invasion, we must first determine the taJ^JSVf* 
places suitable for the landing of a large hostile force, and British lskt* 
this, of course, must be done beforehand in peace. 

A landing is a difficult operation, only possible under 
certain local conditions — protected roadstead, suitable 
depth of water, favourable condition of beach, means 
of establishing a base, and suitability of the coast dis- 
trict for assuming the offensive. All such favourable 
places must be examined and considered in the scheme of 
defence. 

Where there are so many favourable landing-places, an 
(s. d.) s 
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in the long coastline t)f 'the British Idles, the defence is 
no easy matter,' and can orijy be ensured 'by careful water- 
ing, and, when the moment Ibr action comes, "by a skilful 
and well-considered use, of the; telegraphing of the rail- 
rways. A railway.should tateverse the eri»e<eoast open to 
attack, anfd be 'connected by 'numerous ^tyansversal 'lines 
with the chief -ceritres df the Httoral counties, and thence 
with the main lines of the interior. On the coast itself, 
.at the first threat*of waiy special measures eae riieceseasy, 
such as the erection of watch-posts, and the connection 
of these posts by telegraph with the telegraphic network 
of the country ; the lay ihg down Of obstructions and 
torpedoes in fhe river mouths and other important places, 
leaving a buoyed channel known only to our own pilots 
for the entry of friendly vessels ; the strengthening of the 
coastguard with infantry and cavalry for observation 
.purposes ; ttlte eonstaactionrof ba^Harifis^at places smtadifor 
tendings toHrap^exnentt the regular eaaat. fortaresses. 

At wtfee -lame <tinie ^the troops would be ^mobilised wad 
held iin reaoMness to 4a»ge (units (dainty ( € orps, IDiviaionB, 
^Brigades, » Ac. ) at : convenient railway centres : /these ^latter 
being as a mile coincident tvith tthe dhief MHstoes of 
mobilisation. Thaae -raillKay can teas would fce <propaared 
an entraining statioas, in racaonianoe^vkh <the<nnifcs to Ibe 
entrained ; while the detraining*tatio«e far teach wciricai 
or coast Jiae would.aleo be^deteinniBed (beforehand,* and.all 
preliminary steps taken to eommenee <the 'oanvendon of 
the (station » or stations an the desired way .at *the 4bat 
threat, of nkrav. 

No 'troops, except those already < there on coast nluty, 
should move from the interior to the coaatrtmtilth^pesitioii 
of the enemy^s tmain -landing is known "faweertain, as he 
will probablymake f ednte at several qpoints. nBut directly 
it as known, end the 'telegraph: should transmit the news 
at once, not a minute's delay>sbould take place, and 'the 
•troope should. flow to the* spot -with therregnlaiity o£a*rrver. 
Thetfirst trains should consrafc ©f a proportion* of the three 
aims, not only to occupy the positions reelected 'for 
defence and the terminal stations, &c, of the railway, but 
to -aid the local troops in opposing the landing directly. 

For a rapid concentration, there should be numerons 
through lines leading to the frontier or the coast, -as the 
vase may be, and these lines must be, preserved itooonr own 
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use, by tforiifyii^the* chief railway junctions, andmuat be 
at the game time 'denied to the enemy. 

It does not follow, thatiall troops should be. sent iby rail. 
.On the contrary, some of the newer treqrps .would riose 
time by the* operations . of entraining- and detraining. The 
employment of (railways is only advantageous when -the 
distance to be accomplished exceeds a < certain length, 
•which is variable and muat be, determined in every oase by 
the amount* of troops to >be forwarded and the capabilities 
of the line. Sometimes . it may be .advantageous to send 
the infantry by rail, and cause the artillery, cavalry, and 
train to make forced •marches. Particularly may thfe 
be the case when the* detraining stations are vejwuusuited 
for the ,mounted arms. 

^Mmple. In 'the transport df CUnerftl Boufbdki's force to the 
poubs Valky, 'in December, 1670, -better resuitos would have been 
attained had part of the tro*t» marched. Q?he line along tbe Upper 
Doubs Valley wa&eingle, and the small. station* hemmed in between 
the riyer and the mountain side did not admit of the laying ,of extra 
eidings to meet the abnormal traffic. 

Before proceeoU4g v to^eon^der ihe,ariangements for the 
despatch oi the mobilised troops to the threatened point, 
let us. see how the preliminary arrangements are prepared 
and .matured-in ,pea#e. 

In the event of tw< or. threatened mvaeion Her Majesty Power* of 
is empowered, by *Glause J6 df the "ilegulation of the ^^Jr** 
Forces Act, 1871, " to take possession, " either wholly or in railways, 
part, of any railway with all itarolling stock and plant, or 
of the rdlliog atank alone if needed, and supplement -the 
stock of- other lints." In each emergency time is every- 
thing, and <the .first condition of snoeess is to arrive in 
snperior force on :the .pre-deteronined spot before the 
enemy. Gomtarsrently with the deoree setting the mobili- 
sation on foot, the Government has ;the power to take 
supreme control of the railway lines. 

In these circumstances, the Quartermaster-General of Relations of 
the Army, assisted by the railway officials of the Board of SSi^JJ* * 
Trade (ex-officers of the Royal Engineers), would have the staff, 
supreme direction of the movements of the troops by trail. 
Such movements would be communicated to the Railway ... . 
Managers concerned for execution ; as, railway rxtttmage- 
ment being so complicated, it would.be neither advisable 
nor expedient to entrust it to officers of the army. A SttffE 
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Officer of the Quartermaster-General's Department would, 
however, be associated with the several Railway Managers 
for military assistance. Through him all orders would be 
communicated to the railway authorities, and he would have- 
full power from his own department to regulate the pre- 
cedence of troops and stores, and to decide as to the most 
urgent requirements. 

The Railway Managers of all our chief lines, as also 
the principal engineers and railway contractors, are for 
the most part officers in the Railway Volunteer Staff 
Corps, formed in 1865. In time of peace, it is the 
function of the corps to receives from the Head Quarters 
Staff of the Army problems for the concentration of 
our forces at various sections of the coast. Under the 
conditions of the military requirements, i.e., with given 
places of mobilisation, given entraining and detraining 
stations, and sequence of transport of the units, they 
work out the arrangements for bringing the various 
units from their mobilisation centres to the place of 
strategical concentration (detailing the railway systems 
> over which they have to pass, and the intervals at which the 

trains can follow one another consistent with safety), so 
that the force may reach the position before the enemy 
can occupy it. These arrangements are printed in the 
form of confidential time-tables, and are kept with the 
plans of mobilisation and the schemes of defence in 
readiness for the emergency of war. 

In time of war these managers would remain in charge 
of their own lines of rail, and, on receipt from the staff of 
the place of concentration and the numbers to be moved, 
would collect the rolling stock and carry out the transport 
according to the time-tables prepared in peace. 

Thus the railway lines remain under their own ex- 
perienced staff, who in turn act under the military 
authorities. 

Complete understanding among the railway authorities 
of the several lines, and between the railway and military 
authorities of each line, is of paramount importance if the 
transport is to proceed without hitch or failure. 
Arrange- The following recommendations by Colonel Medley, 
iar nt, tmM- Consulting Engineer for Railways, Lahore, arose out of 
porwDyraii. the experience gained during the railway operations of 
the Afghan War. 
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In all movements of troops and stores there should be complete 
co-operation between the army department charged with the transport 
and the traffic department of the railway, especially in the case of the 
ordinary traffic not being summarily stopped. 

In arranging large movements of troops by rail in war time, it is 
necessary to bear in mind the following general rules : — 

(1) That the despatch of trains should be regulated in concert with 
the railway officials and in accordance with the available rolling stock 
»nd engine power of the line. 

(2) That trains should not be countermanded or their times of 
departure changed, except on very urgent grounds. 

(3) That orders for all trains should be issued from one central 
office, so as to regulate the precedence of despatch, prevent confusion, 
and save blocking lines. 

(4) That no interference whatever with the railway authorities or 
with railway rules and regulations be permitted on the part of officers 
commanding detachments proceeding by rail. 

(5) That the despatches of troops and stores should be so regulated 
that there be no accumulation of these at the terminal stations. 

(6) That, in order to avoid waste of time and the locking-up of 
rolling stock, it should not be considered a hardship for troops to 
remain in the train for a journey of 24 or even 48 consecutive hours,' 
proper arrangements for their food, water, and convenience being 
made. 

(7) That in order to prevent confusion, troop trains should be 
marshalled at stations not affected by the troop traffic, and all canton- 
ment stations reserved for military purposes. 

(8) That loading platforms should be provided at all the principal 
military stations on lines of railway, equal to at least three troop 
specials, viz., 1 for infantry, 1 for cavalry, and 1 for artillery or com- 
missariat, ordnance stores, or live stock transport ; the loading banks 
and sidings being so arranged that the shunting of any one train would 
not interfere with the next, nor with the ordinary traffic of the main 
tine. 

These rules, based on considerable experience, require 
most stringent observation, especially in those cases where 
the ordinary traffic is not stopped. 

It must be remembered that a railway is a complicated, 
machine, which only works successfully by the mutual 
adjustment of the several parts. And on a single line in 
particular, such as our railways in India, only incessant 
<jare and rigid adherence to routine can prevent accidents. 
A single train countermanded, delayed, or running late, 
virtually disarranges the whole routine of traffic for that 
day, and increases the risk of accident. 

The points which have to be considered in preparing a Preparation 
scheme for the strategical concentration of a force are : — SoSSS?" 

(I) Boiling stock: the amount required, necessary tnufon must 
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take accoant 
of:— 

(!) Rolling 
stock. 



(2) Maxi- 

mnm • 

gradient. 



(3) Employ- 
ment of all 
available 
linei. 



(4) Time 
available. 



' sion of 
ordinary 
traffic 



(6) Capa- 
bility of the 
line. 

Bate of 
travelling. 



arrangements for eolleatmg, capabilities oft howfar dif- 
ferent 1 lines can meetthe demands or* be supplemented front 
others.* Whether tKe rolling stock lias to return before 
the completion of the concentration,, eiiher to clear the 
places of detrainment or for use./ over agaiu. If. the 
empty trains have to- rerturn by the t same; linehof railsv it is 
evident that* considerable delay will ensue, especially if" 
the stations are far apart and there are no shunting 
places. This difficulty disappears with- a. double line. 

"Drains, usually run through to their* destination* but 
engines - only over the* parts of^ilre lin» th«PcbivexB-know^ — 
" engine runs." Hence the number of available engines- 
on the several "'runs " affects the (question. 

(2) The maximum or. ruling gradient:, for on. this 
depends the greatest, number of CMaoages* that can be 
drawn at a given speed. In the* case', of single lines, the 
length of the shunting-places also affects the length of 
the trains. 

(3) Distribution, of operations :, so* as to employ all lines, 
equally, as far as possible, and leaver none idle, care being* 
taken tbat, with, rapid 1 traffic, the lines sheeted are not 
coincident for any part of ti*eir distance; although they 
may cross at junctions. Eines which make a. wide detour' 
must not, on that account,, be rejpcied,, as the . extra distance 
makes comparatively little diffie»eiice; in the tune of trans- 
port; This consideration acquires weight ia» the case of 
large transports- causing pressure on* particular points. 

' (#) The time available for concentration : and 1 hence 
the most advantageous combination of marches with 
transport by rail. 

(5) Extent to which ordinary traffic is. to be. suspended. 
It might not be feasible to suspend all ordinary railway 
traffic- in the neighbourhood of' the- capital and. large 
manufacturing towns,, which; derive their staple, supplies 
through the rail. 

(6) Capability of the railway : rate of travelling, stop- 
pages, time occupied in loading and unloading, and 
intervals between trains: 

The capability of the railway depends* chiefly upon, 
whether it has a single: or double line of rails. With a. 
double line of way there is the great advantage that* the 
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trjoop-teainsr canr he despatched bjr que . line, while the 
empty trains can. return, by the othan* without inters 
ference. Thene ia>no gain iu.time hy u4ftng;bothi lines for/ 
loaded trains. 

The interval between trains ou» doublet lines is* by our. 
block system, . limited, usually, by the greatest* distance 
between, any two section*; on* si*ig}et lines it will depend.on 
the. distance , between stations* and the; interval must be . 
least double the.tinae. taken to .ia^ei^t^longjes^ distance, . 

The interval between trains ajso. depends on .-the amounts . 
of available rolling stock, the facilities fo#- marshalling.: 
trains, the length of the. operation, and< the. platforoi- 
accommodation at bothiends. Embarrassment won I d only, 
ensue were twins, to be sent, more quickly than their 
contents could be, got rid. of at the terminal stations, 

According to the, latest proposals of the Railway Staff, 
Corps at home, they are* prepared on* the first , day tjo send . 
the leading. Division, I** by speoi&l troop-trains, (see p. 296,. 
et seq.); on each line at successive intervals of ten minutes, J 
and at a speed of 30 miles an hour. 

In India, taking an example from. the time, of the last 
Afghan Wan, it was* found on the Sind- Punjaub and 
Delhi Railway (a single- line), that the number of trains 
per day on the Lahore^Mboltan Section was, with the 
"Line clear" system, only 13 each, way, the* crossing 
stations being in, some cases 20 miles, apart ; while on the 
Lahore-Delhi Section, with crossing stations 12 miles 
apart, the number of trains, was X7i each way; SSaoh train 
had. 1 a load of 35 vehicles, and; a, speed of 22 miles per 
hour,. including' stoppages for, breakfast and dinner. 

The arrangements? for troop-troin halts in England are Halts 
to allow 15. minutes after the firat.4 hours for purposes of 
nature, and. in case of long journeys,., when* refreshment is 
necessary, one. hour in the course of the journey. At 
home, as there , is no journey over 24* hours in length, the 

' * Befcurn line should never be blbcked by allowing trains to stand 

Oftjfc 

f I*or operations in Ghvafc Britain, a© £nd liine Transport' owd no 
lield Hospitals- are taken. 

J Ten mintLtes is the limit allowed in Austria for tae strategical 
concentration of the troops, but the trains are longer, and tho speed is 
only' 30 kilometres (13*6 ; miles). In the Franco-German War the 
Stanch' dssgatehed twin*' at intenute' of 10* minutes,- or even less, 
daring the late* operation** , 
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men can cany cooked rations, and need only bait for 
coffee. In India cooked rations are carried, otherwise, 
with long halts, the plant and engines already limited 
cannot work round quickly enough. Arrangements must 
also be made to feed and water the animals during transit. 

Horses that are likely to be in the train for 12 or 18 
hours in England, should be watered and fed during the 



particularly journey under any circumstances, but especially if their 



services are likely to be required immediately on arrival. 
A comparatively small quantity is required, but that little 
should be given. 

The jolts, shocks, and scares to which animals are 
subjected during transit, create such an effect upon some 
horses that they will not touch food while the train is in 
motion, and, moreover, they are packed so closely that 
they cannot be conveniently got at for watering or feed- 



temporary halts. Half-an-hour's halt would be ample for 
the purpose. 

Inspecting Veterinary Surgeon Walters, A.V.D., recommends "that 
the feed be confined to oats (crushed, if possible), mixed with a good 
proportion of sweet hay chaff. Hay, beyond that small quantity in the 
form of chaff, is not required, and would be unsuited to the occasion ; 
besides which it could not be eaten very well in crowded trucks. The 
feed should be given in the nosebag, while each truck should carry a 
couple of pails, to be filled with water at the halting stations.'* 

The main question in the transport of animals generally 
is to get them to their destination with the least possible 
delay, especially if required to undergo <* iddle or dranght 
work on arrival. The cramped position in which they 
are forced to remain, and the unusua T life they are lead- 
ing, cause them to rapidly lose vigour r,nd energy. 

During the Afghan War, when aniiuals proceeded from 
distant parts of Bombay and Madras to the North-west 
Frontier, and were sometimes as much as 14 days in 
transit, it was found necessary to detrain them at intervals 
for food and rest, otherwise they would have arrived in 
hopelessly bad condition. Water is especially necessary 
in hot climates. 

A stoppage of 20 to 30 minutes every six hours should 
be allowed for feeding horses and necessary purposes, the 
halts at other stations being only long enough for engine 



mg. Hence they should 
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and station requirements. If longer baits or unnecessary 
delays take place, the men only become restless. 

(7) Selection of baiting places, and of stations fo'^JSJ?* 
entraining and detraining, and provision of snitable accom- anddetndn- 
modation thereat. This latter point is specially important in * » t ^ toM 
at terminal stations, where trains accumulate and a block 
ensues, unless unloaded at once. 

In India it is often desirable, if not absolutely necessary, 
lo run trains in the night, selecting proper halting-places 
during the heat of the day. Shelter from the sun and 
good watering arrangements for man and beast are most 
important. 

(8) The sequence in which the units should be de- (8) sequence 
spatched. The troops first arriving to dispute the enemy's of unito> 
landing would be troops of all arms ; bodies of cavalry 
should be in reserve, as the enemy will endeavour to be 
strong in this arm directly he establishes a foo'ting on the 

coast. After these advanced troops have been despatched to 
oppose the landing, the main bodies should be forwarded 
in complete units. Each brigade should be forwarded to 
its destination before the other regiments of the Division 
are entrained. Similarly each Division should be com- 
pleted before the next Division proceeds, unless, of course, 
the latter moves by an entirely separate line. Cavalry 
should, as a rule, go first. 

Brigade staffs should proceed with their leading bat- 
talion; divisional staffs after the leading infantry bri- 
gade ; corps staff follows leading division. 

Divisional artillery should follow leading infantry bri- 
gade of the division ; corps artillery behind the first or 
second division, as may be thought desirable. 

Divisional bearer company should either follow the 
leading brigade or the second brigade. 

Rest of divisional troops, hospitals, Ac, should bring 
up the rear of their respective divisions. Rest of corps 
troops to follow the rear division. 

(9) Arrangements at the detraining stations. At the ^ntTa?* 8 * 
stations for detraining, the troop trains may either detraining 
draw up at a series of platforms on the down line, or they itotion »' 
may be shunted into sidings. The choice between the two 

will depend on the nature of the ground. The former plan 
is often convenient when a road rnns parallel to the rail 
for a considerable distance; in this case the length 
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of a troop-train should be interposed between each snob 
platform, and through' crossings (<from one* line* to? the 
other) pot in so thai each train, ast it- is unloaded,, oan 
draw ahead' and get? upon* the other line to < retain, and 
so make room for another train to arrive. In the- 
second arrangement the beet plan is to haw one set of 
points on the main line leading to ai branch one, sndtfrjom* 
the latter to 'make the requisite number of sidings. 

The detrainmewt of large- bodies, of troops should, if 
possible, be distributed' over several stations* and portions 
of railway, so as to complete the operation in the most, 
rapid manner, and to prevent trains from remaining* 
loaded. In detailing the stations for the several opera- 
tions regard) wonld.be had (l) to the convenience- in re? 
spect of platform*room which the various stations might 
offer for the different unite, and (2) to the facilities for the. 
various units reaching the place of s t r at e gic concentration; 
preference being given to saving the legs of the infantry. 

• It is impossible to lay too much stress on the absolute 
necessity of keeping the stationsiclear - of troops, baggage^ 
and stores, especially so when such stations are small, a& 
they usually are- near the coast; 

The Grerman regulations lay down that troops are not 
tor remain in towns which are departure or arrival sta- 
tions ; they are only to go to the station a short, time, 
before entraining, and 1 when detuained they, are to march 
away at once. Stores, likewise, should be removed on 
' arrival. 

In 1870-71 one of the greatest defects., of the French system was 
leaving the stores in trucks, and conrerting the platforms into store- 
places. The Lyons Bail way Company, for instance, had, r at the end of 
the war, 7,'500 loaded trucks standing on its lines. 

Accumulations of loaded wagons* are* not only a source 
of confusion by their presence* but are » an. indication of a* 
corresponding want of transport. at some other place ; the 
block they produce at one spot may; mesa stagnation 
elsewhere. 

Military stores should, never- be loaded* up - or forwarded; 
until their ultimate destination is known; for if wagons* 
so laden are. detained, the work in' the yard is serionsly. 
interfered with ; they take , up> th» already limited siding 
accommodation, impede .free* working/ prevent rolling* 
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stock being employed or fully utilised for other traffic, 
and cause gen ei«L confasioii l 

When these various points, have "Been duly considered, Time-taWes 
a " Time-table " is drawn up, in which the number and menta™**' 
times of the trains, and the respective entraining and. j^J^JgJ 
detraining stations are precisely indicated: The times of w 
the returning empty rolling stock, and the times for its new 
departure reloaded are also regulated. 

Upon the time-table, as a basis, are issued the orders 
to the troops (in a tabular form), showing the marches of 
each unit to its entraining station, the hour and minute 
of the train's departure, the halts and their duration, 
the lime of arrival at tho detraining station, and the 
marches thence to the new position. 

The troops have then only to be brought to these entrain- 
ing stations, embarked, fed, and rested if necessary during 
transit, and lastly marched to their new position from 
the detraining station. Any Grossing of the troops in their 
march to and from the stations should be avoided as 
much as* possible. A day befbife the entraining the troops 
should bet quartered within . a. convenient distance of the 
station — 5 or 6 miles — the troops to be; first entrained 
being the nearest. 

With regard to the number of entraining and detrain- Number of 
ing stations, the more numerous- the better, as* troop trains Spioyed. 
cannot be loaded so fast as* th»y can follow on the road. 
Hence the entraining and detraining should be carried 
out at several stations or- portions- of railway,* so as to 
keep up at constant stream of) troops ta the front. 

The next step is the military occupation of the railway Military 
with the necessary military stations on the line. The ^Swijv 
initial and terminal stations, and intermediate junctions 
are particularly important), for here ther men, horses, and 
wagons accumulate, and other railways? joindn, and arrivals 
by the latter must be regulated. . 

f Any suoh portion should be within the sphere of operation o the 
Station Stan 9 , its signals and telegraphs. 
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B. — Executive. Railway Wobk. 

The executive functions in connection with railways 
which may devolve upon Staff Officers in time of war, may 
be classed as follows :— 

(1) Arrangements for the entraining or detraining of 
large bodies of troops ; and 

(2) The defence, destruction, and reconnaissance of 
railways for various purposes. 

The arrangements for entraining or detraining troops 
require, on the part of Staff Officers, some knowledge of 
the construction and working of railways; the nature 
and capacity of rolling stock, and of the appliances of 
a station ; and also the modes of improvising platforms, 
ramps, &c, when the existing accommodation is in- 
sufficient. These will now be briefly explained. 



1. — Railway Construction. 

Permanent The "permanent way" is the collective name for the 
w * r sleepers, chairs, fastenings, rails, fishplates, points, cross- 
ings, and materials, which form the road on which the 
railway vehicles run. 
Lin« of way. The " line of way " signifies the line or track formed of 
Gauge. two rails on which a railway train runs. The " gauge " 
of the line is the clear distance between the inner edges 
of these two rails. 
Six-footway. The space between adjacent lines of way in this country 
is generally 6 ft. in the clear between the outside edges 
of the rails — the six-foot way. 
Gaage in The gauge varies in different countries. The standard 
" ' gauge of railways in Great Britain is A! 8£" for narrow, and 
7' for broad gauge lines. These latter existed in the 
systems of the Great Western Railway and the lines 
affiliated or amalgamated with it, but have been replaced 
by lines of narrow gauge. So that England and Scotland 
possess the great advantage of an unbroken gauge on all 
the main lines of railway. The standard gauge of Ireland 
is 5' 3". 

That of British India until lately was exclusively 5' 6", 
Fnd£. h kut now there are two gauges — 5' 6" for the trunk lines, 
and the metre (3' 3'37") gauge for the subsidiary lines. 
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This is very objectionable ; the movements of troops and 
stores are retarded, for at each break of gauge the whole 
contents of the train must be shifted. 

The gauge over the greater part of Europe is the same as Continental 
our standard narrow gauge, but the Spanish gauge is 5' 6", gaug * 8, 
and in Russia, where commercial interests have been sacri- 
ficed to defensive considerations, 5'. In the United States United 
the gauge varies from 3' to 8', but the gauge in general use gauges, 
and to which others are being converted is that of 4' 8£". 
The gauges in Egypt are 4' 8£" and 3' 6". JfjJgJ" 1 

Prom a military point of view the advantage of having Advantage! 
a uniform gauge throughout the country is incalculable, g^g^ ** 1 
for the rolling stock of any isolated district can be 
reinforced in case of emergency, while artillery, ammuni- 
tion, horses, military stores, food and men, can be con- 
centrated at any given point within a short period of 
time, the rolling stock being able to move anywhere. 
The difference in gauge between English and Irish rail- 
ways would be a source of great inconvenience to us in 
the event of our having to undertake large concentra- 
tions of troops in that country, as we could not reinforce 
the rolling stock from England. 

There are four kinds of rail in ordinary use (see Baiii 
Platel):— 

The saddle-back or Barlow rail, is designed to dispense 
with sleepers and chairs altogether. The rail is laid 
directly on the ballast, and the ballast is intended to fill 
completely the inside of the saddle-back. It is vertically 
weak, and is not well fitted for high speed or heavy traffic. 

The other rails are the double-headed rail,* which rests 
in a so-called "chair," holding it upright in place 
on the sleeper; the flat-bottomedf otVignoles rail, which 
requires no chair, but is fastened directly to the sleeper ; 
and the bridge-rail, introduced by Brunei for use with 
longitudinal sleepers, as on the Great Western Railway. 

Tne sleepers in general use are of wood or iron, and of Sleepers, 
three kinds (see Plate I) : — (1.) Wooden longitudinal 
sleepers, laid in the direction of the line, under the 
whole length of the rail and giving it continuous support ; 
(2.) Wooden cross-sleepers laid transversely to the line 

* Usual in England and France. 

t Usual in America, Germany, Austria, and Russia. 
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and supporting the roils at intervals ; their nml dimen- 
sions are 9' long, 10"-*mde, *nd 5" thick ; (3;) the iron-pot 
sleepers, placed at internals : under eaah rail, and connected 
%*tie4>aw ; used on the 'Egyptian, railways, eotd where a 
wooden sleeper is open to oi^ection. 

A gpecial sleeper was taken out by the Military Railway Corps to 
Egypt in 1882 ; it was of -ft" steel buckled plate, and answered very well 
indeed, being found 1 both strong- and light: The- cast4rori chairs were 
screwed to it with- bolts and nuts. The*keys, inttaad^of being of wood, 
were wrought-iron spiral springs, slightly fcaperiog towards one end ; 
.and.were driven into place by an iron coze. The advantage of these 
keys was that they did not fall out, being always in a state of tension 
and not' liable to shrink like wooden ones. 

Chain. Chains are » employed almost .exclusively in connection 
.with idouble-headed sails,. and <are uswUy inade .of east- 
qron i (see Plate I*) . 

Fiih-piates. Eiahnplates* are r of irpn, .gha-ut .an inch thick, and are 
placed on each aide of f the web of the *aij, for the purpose 
of connecting the snails mto .a -continuous girder (see 
Plate I).* 

Points. Points, ' often called switches, are movable /rails 'pivoted 

at one end. They are placed tat the junction of one line 
of way with another, lirie of way. These sails are tapered 
to allow them to fit closely against the rails which do not 
/move, and which are called the "stoek-rails." .Point sails 
are usually about 14' long, bat where the diverging curve is 
very sharp, as is . the case in sidings or similar positions, 
they are much shorter. .The heel or pivot end of the point 
has to be fully two clear inches from the stock rail,, in 
order to let the flange of the wheels feeely through. 
Crow-over The figure on tPlate I shows 'what is called .a " cross- 
road, over road," which is a short diagonal line with a.pairof 
points at each end, joining two lines of way together. 
Crossing. /The intersection of ; the . rails *is called a * * crossing * ' (k s in 
figure). 

The point rails, ab ed«and mn oj?, are movable, and.are 
usually retained .by the )point*levers at /.and g, in the 
position admitting of the passage of the tuain along the 
straight rails (as in the figure); the tongues to. 'and op 
fitting closely against the staek-rails, while the tongues 

* Derived from the nautical term " fishing/', for mending a broken 
spar by lashing timber on each side of it. 
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«Z and mn .are >aep ns a to d from 'the <«tenk*i*ai]s on their 
side. Now, if a train coming from the direction of z is to 
be shunted to the line* a?, the poinUle vers must be worked 
80 as to bring mn against the stock-rails, and at the same 
time open op. The train now passes<to x without touching 
the lever/, as the flange of the wheel presses the tongue 
faraway from the .stook-mil,'.and / at 'the same time ■ closes 
dc against the 'etoctarail on its. aide. A train .from .the 
direction of w is- shunted /to « in a similar- manner. 

When the train approaches.* pair of points from their JjJ u f ^ n 
heel or pivot end they are called "trailing points,"* hot JSintt? n< 
when points «re approaoked by .-a train iso skat ttkeir 
thin tend and <not their heel is .first foneked, they an 
called 41 lacing peints. n Thewamerpeinof points are thus 
called ^trailing" *er : ,u > faring" 'points; .aecording to (ike 
direction jfrom 'which 'they i$ue tiappanaehed iky a damn* 
The construction 4>f both kt identical ; fthe -difiavence is 
in > the -use to whittle they are^put. Trailing points/ oause>a 
«cminei^noe,)faoing<7K)!mtBiosmse(a divergence of '.fciaffio. 

,2. Working of Mailwqys. 

She rouUdoor signals employed .in working trains are- signal, 
always cfcwo, and- sometimes three, ?inr number. . 

The two signals which are 'invaxiably employed , are — 
<1) " All Right'' or "Proceed," <3) « Dangar " or « atop:" 
A third and ^intermediate signal is sometimes -given, to 
aignify "Gantion'Vor "Proos*d 'Slowly!" 

The mode originally adopted, and indeed still in uscon 
many lines^for signalling trains, fifi thaWaigaaUing sta- 
tions having been erected at J suitable intervals along the 
line — no train is allowed .to spaBS (any signalling station 
until a definite ttime has elapsed *inee the 'clearing' of the 
previous 'train. <But in ^consequence of the employment of 
the electric 'telegraph *fbr working railways, this system 
of allowing a definite - iritervsti of time to - elapse between 
trains has given i place) to maintaining an^ntsrval of tpace 
between trains. 

A Jittle consideration will show .that there is no safety 
in allowing an interval of time between trains, for between 
one signalling station and another tan engine may break 
down, or the train may be prevented in many ways from 
running accurately to (time, and the succeeding .train may 
dash into it. 
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A temporary reversion to the time interral system may sometimes 
be unavoidable, as on the Indian railways daring the Afghan war. 
The "absolute line dear" system usually in force, virtually the same 
as the block system, had to give way, owing to the greatly increased 
traffic, to "time intervals.*' Following trains were despatched at 
intervals of not less than 10 or 15 minutes. 

Under the present system of communication by tele- 
graph between signalmen, each ine of way is divided into 
telegraphic districts, and it is a role that no two trains 
shall be on one district or division of the same line of 
rails at one time. This is the " block system/' In con- 
nection with it only two signals need be given to an 
engine-driver— (1) "All Right" or "Proceed," for the 
line is clear as far as the next station ; or (2) " Danger " 
and " Stop," because a train is already in possession of 
the particular division on which the train is about to enter. 
* The signal most in use is the semaphore, introduced in 

Semaphore, fey Mr Q fl Gregor y 4 J t ^gigfe, f a vertical 

post, which has one or more movable arms pivoted 
to it at their upper ends, and these arms are capable of 
being moved through a right angle. Usually there is ba 
one arm, which, if raised to an angle of 45°, shows that 
the line is clear to the next station ; and if it stands at 
right angles to the post, that the line is not clear. At 
night the same signal is used, but the two coloured 
glasses (green and red) at the pivot of the arm cover a 
lamp in each position of the arm — green, " Proceed"; red, 
"Stop." 

Jfloe* The method of signalling known as the " Block System " 

•yttem. wag originally introduced by Sir W. F. Cooke in 1842, 
and may be described as follows : — 

Araiiway is divided into telegraphic divisions or districts 
by signal boxes, in each of which there are signalling 
instruments, enabling the signalman in it to communicate 
by electricity with the signal box on each side of him. 
Thus, taking the case of one line of rails, and supposing 
it divided into 4 districts, by 5 signal boxes as below — 

ABC D E 

'I' » i 

A will communicate with B, and B with A and C, Ac. 
The districts may be of equal or unequal lengths, as may- 
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he convenient for working the traffic. The principle of 
the working is that before A can send a train to B, he 
must first ask B, if the line A to B is clear. If clear ho 
sends the* train and blocks the line between A and B 
mi til he hears from B that the train has passed B. Thus, 
no two trains can be on the same district at the same time. 

The system, while as safe as human fallibility can 
render it, also allows of speed in traffic. Thus the 
Metropolitan Railway Staff work trains at the rate of 18 
per hour on each line of rails, or with average intervals of 
3j minutes between trains, while the minimum interval is 
considerably less. The District Railway Company and 
the South-Eastem Railway on their Charing Cross 
line have about the same number of trains per hour 
on a line of rails; and many other similar instances 
could be cited. - On these lines the length of the district 
under the control of each signalman is in many instances 
less than £ mile. 

In determining the length of the districts, the points » 
to be considered are (1) how much traffic has to be passed 
over a line in a given time, and (2) in how short a space . 
can a train travelling at the highest speed permissible be 
brought to rest, with a proper regard to safety and - 
economy in wear and tear of rolling stock. 

Boiling Stock. 

The substitution of the iron or steel rail for the ordi- Principles of 
nary road diminishes the friction of rolling to such a nSh^. 011 
degree that the resistance to motion of carriages on rails 
is but one-eighth or one-tenth the resistance on the best 
macadamised road. This advantage has been long recog- 
nised by the adoption of tramways ; the second step was 
the employment of steam as a mode of locomotion. 

It was some time before men would believe that a 
carriage, containing an arrangement for turning its own 
wheels, could by its mere weight draw a number of other 
carriages. Yet the analogy between the inanimate 
machine driven by steam and the muscular power of an 
animal is perfect — each draws a weight proportional to 
its friction of sliding. By virtue of its adhesion to the 
rails — adhesion measured by the friction of sliding — the 
locomotive can exert an effort of traction varying from 

(s. D.) T 
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-J- -to £th of its weight or oi thai pa*fc>of its weight-which 
rests on the a*Iea driven byth* ceMjeotingiro&of -the engine;. 

It is the insistent weight whieh uHsdaces the adhesion 
of: the wheels, thai "bating." oca. the rail r hy virtue of 
which the: movement of rotation, of: the, wheel, becomes, 
converted, into one of progression.. If sliding takes, 
place, showing- an insunfeteney o£ adhesion in reject of 
the weight to be drawn, the train will not advance. . 

- In. the present, day locomotives are? used with one, twov 
three, on foitr pairs of dfcmag wheels. The weight on, each 
pair, oir on each axle, varies from 8 to- 14* tens,, giving: 
a, force; of traction of 2,640 to- 4*400 perands per axle. 



Eesirtance to On a level ran* the resistances to .motion^are. as follows :■ 



• (l)j The- resistances due t© the friation ofroUdMg 9 propor- 
tionali to the weight of the, carriages, depend on .the con- 
stsruetrion of the mla,, g^reasa-bosaa, th?es, <fec., and vary, 
with the state: of the rails*. 

(2) The resistance due to the action of the: air,, which in. 
a heacUwind is proportional, to the transverse area of the 
cavmag^s and; varies t also with the speecL Siderwinds also 
produce a considerable " drag," 

On an incline, thet force of gravity has. also* to, be taken 
into^account. . 

Every locomotive consists of three> pniaoipal parts — the 
boiler, the two cylinders with pistons, and the connecting 
rod. The movement of the pistons 'is transmitted by the 
connecting rods, through the medium of a crank, to the 
axles of the driving wheels, making themf turn and 
advance along the rails. The axle of each pad* of wheels, 
is fixed to the wheels, as in all other railway carriages. 

The tender, next the locomotive^ is at 'Carriage for con- 
veying the fuel and water for the locomotive.* The 
capacity of the tendefl varies not- only with the kind of 
engine, but with the length ot section' oven which the* 
engine has to run. These' sections* (*« engine* runs *'). vary 
from 50 to 120 miles in dii&rent: counteiesv In> England 
80 mil es is a short rum On an average, tenders carry. 2£ to 
4 tons of coal, and a reservoir of 2;fi»00to 2,500 gallons or* 
more of water. t To supplement these, watssmranes and 
tanks are placed at varying distances albngr the- line of 
railway. 

* The " tank locomotive " has no separate tender. 

t Engine with troop train consumes about 150 cubic feet (080 
gallons) of -water and 8 cwt. of pit coal per hour. 
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. An, engine can be wofr&ed, with a relief of firemen and^ 
drivers, for 18 hours out of 24, leaving (> hours for 
cleaning, &c.; or it may be worked; with reliefs, from 
one " shed day " to another— -3 or 4 days. 

Wagons have? two or tbree« axles, and are* open o^wagom 
covered., They may be merely large boxes (box-wagons) 
for the. reception of goods, or they may be provided' with 
seats and divided into compartments for passengers. 

Usnallv, wagon* have parallel axles* the- axles being 
fixed, to, and. turning with the wheels, House* in order 
to move over cuxrvesy a certain amount of play musi< be 
allowed* for the flange* of « the wheels: 

Trucks am simple open- wagons* for the transport of- Tracks, 
gpods and heajry material, snoh as stonej wood, iron, 
and so forth. 

Every wagon, and took forming- part of a passenger 
train consists of a frame, springs^ grease-boxes surround-- 
ing the axle tree-boxes^; bnffisrs, and coupling screws. 
Usually the wheels, are* small, and' below the level 
of the platfoum- of the carriage, so. that /die' breadth of 
the wagon or truck is, within certain limits, independent 
of the bceadtih between wheels oirthe gauge*, 

Brakes are mechanical contrivances for arresting the Brakes, 
speed of a train. This may be done by applying pressure 
on the periphery of the wheel,, or by exerting! pressure 
directly on the rails. 

As an instance of fhe latter class — pressure directly on 
the rails — may be, cited, the slipper brake, an arrangement 
of levers and screws; by wjiich. some of the weight of the. 
brake-van or engine, is taken from the wheele and trans- 
ferred to iron blocks,, which aire pressed downwards, so 
that they slide like, sledges on. the rails. This kind of 
brake, except for special, railways on, steep inclines, i& 
rapidly giving way to those' which are applied directly 
to the wheels. 

Of this latter class there are several — the ordina*?y* car- 
riage brake,, set in motion by wheels and lever in tbe 
guard's van, and the more complicated modern continuous 
brakes, like the Smith or vacuum, the Westinghouse or 
pressure, and the hydraulic. 

The system of Westinghouse, Smith, and others, is that 
of applying or releasing the brake-blocks by the backward 
or forward movement of a piston. These different kinds 
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of brakes chiefly vary in the modes by which the pistons 
are actuated. 

In the vacuum brake of Smith, the pistons are worked 
by atmospheric pressure against a partial vacuum, pro- 
duced by means either of a steam jet, or an air pump cm 
the locomotive. It is put in action by the engine, and 
can stop a train of 270 tons going at the rate of 50 miles 
an hour in 478 yards. 

In the We8tingkouse air brake a pumpmg-engine on the 
locomotive compresses air, which is conveyed to every 
piston by pipes which are flexible between the carriages. 
This and the Smith brake are automatic, that is to say, 
they act of themselves when the couplings break. A train 
of 207 tons moving at the rate of 52 miles an hour can 
be brought to rest in a space of 300 yards. 

The great art in applying a brake is to lessen the 
rapidity of rotation of the wheels by a gradually increas- 
ing pressure, and not to stop suddenly the rotation alto- 
gether. Stopping the rotation of the wheels, technically 
called " skidding, ' diminishes the retarding power of the 
brake, and causes the wheels to be unequally worn and 
lose their cylindrical form where they are flattened by 
having acted as sledges on the rails. 

2. Capacity of Rolling Stock fob Military Purposes. 

(A) — Rolling Stock in Great Britain, 

trecento It may be assumed that our haulage power and rolling 
working out B * oc ^ sufficient for the transport of a far larger body 
of detaiia. of troops than we can at present place in the field. It is 
practically limitless. At the same time, we have not, at 
any rate in England, worked out the question of transport 
by rail in all its details ; neither have our troops had very 
much experience in stowing themselves,' their horses, and 
wagons to the best advantage in railway carriages. 

On the continent of Europe, where war must inevitably 
commence with transport by rail, the inside dimensions of 
every van, truck, and carriage are known and registered. 
Rules have been made as to what proportions of guns, 
carriages, and so forth, shall go to each size of truck, so 
as to economise useless dead load, and also as to the precise 
mode of placing every service carriage in the truck in 
reference to the direction of motion, so as to minimise 
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damage in the event of breakdown or collision ; likewise 
as to the mode of securing carriages against movement, 
friction, or shocks in starting and stopping. 

Roles also exist applicable to field and other artillery; 
as to the carriage of ammunition, and its position in the 
train ; as to the loading of provision, hospital, and pontoon 
trains, the last requiring trucks as long as those for the 
transport of timber, but with special arrangements for 
the security of the pontoons. 

As with us, the wagons and trucks of ordinary traffic 
on the Continent carry from 3-ton to 10-ton loads. The 
minimum thickness of floor for the safe carriage of guns 
has been fixed abroad at 2 inches, and if found less the 
floors are strengthened by partially planking over, or the 
weight distributed over a greater area by placing sleepers 
or planks under the gun wheels. 

These and other facts experimentally ascertained enable 
the continental authorities, on receipt of a requisition for 
the transport of a given number of troops and material of 
any arm, to decide upon the class and number of carriages 
which will provide the necessary accommodation with the 
least possible loss of space or useless load. 

The various vehicles for the transport of troops may be cianifieatioi 
classed as follows:-- ^ " 

1st class carriages "| mu^y^ 

SSTSl! 8 " r Ft)r officers and men - 

3rd "class „ J 

Horse boxes for officers' chargers. 

Cattle trucks for troop horses-. 

Carriage or brougham"] 
tracks I 

Furniture-van trucks > For guns, wagons, &c. 

Platform tracks [ 

Ballast trucks J 
Our supply of the above carriages and trucks being 
unlimited, there is no necessity for using the covered goods 
wagon for men and horses, as is done on the Continent. 

A second or third class compartment will hold ^SSST 
8 soldiers in marching order, comfortably, or even 
10 soldiers for the comparatively short journeys in 
this country. So that, according to the number of com- 
partments (4 to 6), a coach holds from 32 to 60 men, 
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Abroad, where the jpasseiger carriages are insufficient in 
tnumber, goals wagons— -and more <rafrely open isrncks — 
after being arrayed, if necessary, for ventilation and 
light, -are-tfitited with movable seate, under which the man 
places his knapsack and rifle ; for long jotn*neys the seats 
can be removed and the menallowed to &e down on straw. 
Hone boxes. Horse boxes are need for officers' chargers, three in each. 

In comparison with their carrying power, tfiey occupy 
great platform length — an inconvenience where space is 
of consequence. 

Cattle Cattle tracks are used for troop 'horses. The usual 

trucks - dimensions 'arei-^Floor space 14' 9", 16' 9", and 16 6" 
long; 7' 6" broad; height to top of arched roof 7' 3"; 
doorway, 6' 2" high, and 5' 9" broad, with double door, 
the lower part letting down io form a gangway ; floor of 
truck 4' above rails. 

For a ball horse, harnessed and with the driver's valise 
on, 6' 3" of doorway height is requisite for him to enter; 
hi»uoe with a doorway of 6' 2" the valise must be removed.* 
A big horse requires on an average 26" of breadth to 
stand in when unsaddled, and 31" when saddled. He is 
then tightly packed— *an advantage. An average horse will 

• occupy 2 inches less. 

. . ; . '! Horses may be arranged in the trucks either parallel to 

• the rails or tranversely. The latter plan undoubtedly takes 
less time for entraining and detraining ; there is also less 
strain on the animals when the train moves off or' stops. 
The former method gives more room and protection for 
the men in the trucks, and is more convenient for 'feeding 
and watering. The practice appears to be ; for horses in 
cattle trucks to stand traversely to^he raife, «jnd in closed 
goods wagons parallel to the rails. 

In the cattle truck* they stand with ffcheir -heads facing 
away from passing trains, and fastened -to 'the' 'cattle- 
rings. Horses are more quickly loaded in this way, 
and' as" no fittings are required^ it ■ is ;pertiaps the niost 
(suited for the short railway 3 otrmeys of England. ?' 6" 
is : the least breadth of truck whidh will admit of a 
' * horse standing comfortably 5 if less, they will be forced 
to stand askew (see Plate II, fig. i). Cattle trucks, 

' . * The French estimate for doorway height is : — 'Anv horse jm- 
5 teddled, 5' 6". Light eatalry horse* folly equipped, W ll'V Any 
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taooordi^g >ta (the rfrize of the horse, will take 6 *o 8 horses, 
in some oases vi^h.«addto-«n. 

The other -made of itranaport — parallel to the rails — is 
usually adopted in. the case of a olosed wagon, suoh as is 
used ior the {transport r of horses on the Continent and in 
India. The hones in* this case acre arranged three at eaqh 
^nd, with their heads inwards and facing one another. 
Two removable bars are fitted into the sides of the wagon, 
2' apart,< and 3' from the floor, thus leaving a gangway in 
which can be placed the saddles, with room for grooms. 
This arrangement admits of more air for the horses than 
ihey would otherwise *get, while they oan be attended to 
during the journey (see i5g. 2, Plate II). 

Trucks of which only part of the side opens are not well £2nS^ or 
suited. The . aides should open in .their entirety ; sometimes and loaded 
their ends let down, in which case they cam be used for wagonB * 
end-l6ading. 

Carriage orrbrongham trucks are those upon which goods carriage or 
wagons, farm and agricultural wagons are ordinarily con- ^J^* 31 
veyed. They have a platform of 14' length from cross-bar 
to cross-bar when placed in end*holes. Their ends (10" 
high), let down so that they can be used for encUloading 
carriages from a dook. 

Abroad, most trucks used for fchetranspart of wagons haveentte which. . 
let down and form a continuous platform ; the whole train ;is thus 
loaded or amloaded from one end. Qtn many lines the fcruokfl are 
specially d aligned to meet military requirements. 

Furniture van trucks are a larger form of the preceding, JJ^JJ^ 
and haroe a platform length of 16 feet. Their low ends 
in some cases let dawoi on the buffers ; across these a 
sleeper, is placed, and then -they can be end-loaded. Some- 
times they hare no «ends~merely a slight incline. 

This iruek and .the oarrdage truck will take a *neld gun 
and limber, or wagon and limber, a Gr.S. wagon or two 
carts (aonmanitien or*ool), interk>okedandhaT&a carrying 
power of 3 to 4 tons. The carriage truck might ttike 
a third pair of wheels, .but when time is an object and 
rolling stock, plentiful, there -is no necessity. 

The longest military carriage .in the service is the 
pontoon wagon, which is i9' 8" from rasletree io asletsee, 
21', long over, alls and has a: track 5' 10" in width. 

Platform tracks rare used in the •ordinary way for the "J**™ 
transport of timber, stone, and machinery y .and are ia4apted 
for side or end-loading. They haro no 'sides. , 
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truck*. 



Mineral 
tracks. 



Brake vans. 

Loading 
gam and 
wagons. 



Loading 
provisions, 
stores, and 
cattle. 



Ballast trucks, the sides of which let down flush with 
the platform, are suitable for side-loading, not for end- 
loading. The whole of the side should let down. 

The ordinary side-loading mineral trucks are unsuited 
for military transport, as the openings of the doorway are 
too small to admit of a pair of wheels, while the sides are* 
too high to lift carriages over, except by the slow process* 
of using a crane. 

Many mineral trucks in the coalfields, however, are now 
made end -loading, when of course the above objection 
disappears. 

The brake vans, one at each end of the train, hold the* 
baggage an d equipment of the troops. 

In the distribution of guns and wagons all loss of space 
or useless load should be avoided : they should be lashed 
and scotched, so as to secure them against movement, 
friction, and shocks in starting and stopping. 

The guns would be unlimbered and run on to the truck, 
trail inwards ; the limber then run on, its shafts also in- 
wards, so that the trail and shafts interlock. 

The weight of the loads in the trucks should be so 
distributed as to give as nearly equal a pressure as pos- 
sible ; otherwise the line of the buffers in adjacent vehicles 
will differ to perhaps a dangerous extent. 

The floors of trucks should be examined before loading. 
If they appear weak, sleepers or planks should be placed 
under the gun-wheels to distribute the weights over a 
larger area. 

For provisions and stores, goods wagons, covered and 
uncovered, are suitable. Side-loading is preferable, as 
this arrangement gives more openings to work at. 

The load of an ordinary box-wagon may be taken at 
1 to 1£ tons hay or straw, 5 to 10 tons of ordinary stores, 
or 2,000 rations of bread. 

Bread should be placed on shelves in tiers, and the truck 
should be covered and well ventilated. 

Wagons containing ammunition, forage, and baggage 
should be placed near the end of the train, so as to 
minimise the risk from sparks ; but no ammunition should 
be carried in the three hindermost trucks. 

A cattle truck takes 8 to 12 head of cattle, or 30 to 45 
sheep, according to the size of the truck and of the animals. 

Open trucks, when used for animals, should have side* 
of a minimum height of 4' 6". 
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Ordinary passenger coaches may be used for those 01 
slightly wounded; but for the badly wounded special wounded, 
ambulance trains, or else goods wagons, fitted up for the 
reception of stretchers in tiers should be employed. 

(B) Boiling Stock of India. 
In India troop-trains are made up as follows : — caseation 
Passenger carriages . ' . European officers and £aed for 6 * 

men, and native of- ™ llitar y 

n ' transport. 

ficers. 

Covered goods wagons . . . Native soldiers and 

camp followers. 

Horse boxes, single and double . Officers' chargers. 
Covered goods wagon . 1 Troop horses, packani- 

High-sided open cattle trucks J mals, &c. 
Low-sided open goods trucks "1 
Carriage trucks 1 r* • 

Ballast tracks . . . f Guns, wagons, Ac. 

Rail and timber trucks . J 

The following remarks apply to the broad-gauge rolling 
stock on the trunk lines. 

The ordinary passenger coaches are used for the trans- Passenger ~ 
port of Europeans, and, so far as available, for natives carri ****' 
also. If there is a deficiency of passenger carriages, natives 
may be conveyed in the covered goods wagon,* after cer- 
tain adaptations have been made by the removal of some 
of the side panels, and by fixing temporary seats. The 
covered goods wagon will carry 20 native soldiers with 
arms, <fcc, or 30 to 35 followers squatting on the floor. 
Natives generally prefer the latter mode of travelling, as 
they can thus recline on their bedding. Overcrowding 
should be avoided in the hot season. 

Horse boxes, single or double, are used for officers' Hone boxes, 
■chargers. 

Troop horses may be carried in cattle trucks, covered JjJjJ^ 
goods wagons, or in the high- sided open wagon. The animals, 
sides of the latter are usually only 3' 6". For safety they 
should be raised by nailing on planking to a height of 
4t 6", or, better still, 5'. The low-sided open truck is 
obviously unfitted as being unsafe. 

Cattle trucks have a doorway height of only 6', which is Cattle 
too low to admit Walers (Australian horses). trttCk * 

* This description of rolling stock is the most plentiful on all the 
railways in Northern India. 
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The oomred gaods wagon is 0.8' 'loag, 8* 6" broad, in- 
terior measurement, has •>* height «f 7' to woof, and a door 
6' 3" high by. 5' &' ibiwwl. 'For hones, it enould be fitted 
with two /breast bars tenspevarily i feced /across the wagon, 
at a distance of 2' apart and 3' above the floor-level. 
Eight unsaddled Indian horses can N be carried parallel 
with the rails, four at each end facing inwards, leaving 
space for three or £onr grooms, forage, and saddlery. The 
horses 'enter the wagon by means of a small ramp, or 
loading-board, which has movable iron catches attached 
to the sides, so as to fix the doors at right-asngles to the 
wagon, and thns prevent the horses' feet from slipping 
between the wagon and platform. 

For mules, ponies, and bullocks, 'the load varies from 
ten to twelve animals, according to size. 

These wagons are ndt, in -all respeots, satisf aotory for 
the transport of horses, as they are said to be very hot, 
owing to the sides and roofs being constructed of iron. 
Daring transit at the time of the Afghan War many 
horses were blistered by the heat; this, however, can 
be remedied by lining the sides with wood.* 

The high- sided open goods wagon will r hold, placed 
transversely to the rails, nine ordinary, or eight of the 
largest sized horses ( Waters) , unsaddled, without grooms, 
btrt only six Walers when placed head to head. Cattle 
trucks will carry' the same numbers respectively, 
of StalKons should be put in the same wagons with other 
stallions and geldings. It m well t<ypu t a gelding between 
two entire horses. 

* A model horse wagon, built by Mr. Sandif ord, Sindh Pnnjaub and 
Delhi Railway, has been approved by Government and recommended 
for adoption on all broad-gauge railways. The in Bide length is 18', 
breadth 8' 6". Height Of wagon 8', height of doors 6' 9", breadth of 
doors 5'. The door is in three parts, the lower door-nap,'2' 6" high, 
;f ailing down, forming a bridge between > the platform and 'wagon for 
the horse to pass oyer. The .breast-fears .are provided with two catofcas, 
so that they can .be fixed at a height of 3' 9" from floor for horses, and 
3' for ponies. They allow 6' 6" for each horse between breast-bar and 
end of wagon, thuB giving' 5' for grooms, grass, tec. The panels fbr 
ventilation slide horizontally, and are *4' *£" from 'the ground, and 
2' 3'' x 3' in size. The floors are grooved rto prevent, slipping, and the 
iron sides of the wagon are lined with boards -to a height of 6'. Sings 
are fitted to the. breast-bar to secure the horses' heads. It has been 
proposed to substitute a f " chain for the breast-bar, the chain to be 
• covered in leather .or other soft stabatanoe, as the* iDreasfrbars are liable 
to be broken bv a restive horse. 
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The Delhi Committee of (Sir C. Reid's), recom- 
mended that horseg, as a rule, should be unsaddled when 
conveyed by rail, for the following 1 reasons : (1) economy in 
space— one wagon will hold 4be saddles of a squadron, 
whilst five more tracks are required when horses* are 
carried with their saddles on; (2) ^prevention of damage 
to horses and sad dkry— saddles not damagedbytjhafing, and 
horses less liable to injury; (3) comfort to animals— -as 
they are not distressed by weight of saddle. 

La the case of draught horses ithe harness should be, as a 
rule, taken off and placed in»a separate wagon. In jour- 
neys over twelve hours, it should always be removed. 
If the operation of entraining or detraining takes place at 
night, the harness may be left on. The bridles should 
Temain on the horses. 

The floors of *the wagons must be inspected before the 
entrainmeiit, as the planks are sometimes broken, or nearly 
worn through. One-and-a-half inch is the minimum 
thickness for horses ; if less, planking should be laid. 

Camels are carried in high-sided open wagons. Four or Transport of 
Ave constitute a load. The most affective way of entrain- ask- 
ing them is to make them kneel, and, after firmly securing 
them in that position with ropeB and tarpaulins, to hoist 
them in with a crane. They are placed in pairs at * each 
end facing inwards. Their height necessitates' their being 
carried in a sitting .position while the 'train is in motion, 
but they should be.rel eased and allowed to stand mp during 
lengthy stoppages. 

The difficulty experienced in watering -animals during watering ; 
long journeys by rail has led to the following suggestions : j^fnSun*' 
That over the ends of open wagons iron troughs -should transit, 
be fixed, to *be filled with water every. 60 or 60 miles, 
and that- a man should always travel in each wagon with 
the animals, to supply .them with water from the trought* 
The animals would thus get water every three hours or so. 
In covered wagons »the troughs should be laid transversely 
oh the floor, the animals .helping themselves sifter the 



At every halt exceeding 12 hours in duration, 8)11 
•animals should be detrained and allowed to take their 
natural rest. OP or this purpose extra sidings and loading - 

* THe % troughs must be covered, otherwise the water would soon' be 
jotted out. 



'breast-bar has been removed. 
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platforms should be arranged, as the efficiency of the 
transport animals requires that they should make the 
railway journey with the minimum of discomfort. 

Guns, wagons, and carts are carried on almost any low- 
sided or open truck, the wheels being scotched and securely 
lashed. Guns and wagon-bodies are stowed with their 
trails and perches inwards. Limbers to hare shafts rest* 
iug on carriages, shafts inwards. 

A truck 15' 10" in length takes 3 pairs of wheels, i.e., 
1 gun, 1 limber, and 1 ammunition body ; or the longest 
wagon in the service, the pontoon wagon. A track 18' 8" 
long takes 4 pairs of wheels. While Bail trucks, 22' feet 
long and 8' 4" wide, will take 5 pairs of wheels, and are 
specially suited for siege guns. 

In loading heavy ordnance, care should be taken to 
equalise the weight on the truck axles, by placing sleepers 
or planks longitudinally under the wheels, and thus distri- 
buting the weight over the floor. The low-sided trucks 
are sufficiently strong to carry the heaviest siege orduance 
used in India. Sometimes it may be more convenient to 
dismount guns for better stowage. 

When carrying pontoon wagons, which requires a load- 
ing space of 22' X 7' 7" X 7', it will often be necessary with 
trucks having a less floor-space than 19' 6" to interpose 
trucks carrying stores between those carrying pontoons, 
on account of their great length. 

Carts should be taken to pieces before entrainment, as 
they then pack more closely in the truck — four to six. 

Twelve beasts or 50 sheep can be carried in an ordinary 
covered goods wagon (if ventilated), a cattle truck, or a 
high-sided truck. 

Covered goods wagons are the best for commissariat 
stores, but bulky stores, malt liquor, and forage (covered 
with tarpaulin to prevent being set on fire by sparks), may 
be carried in open trucks. 

The covered goods wagon is capable of carrying any of 
the following : — 375 European privates' field service kits, 
680 Sepoy kits, 150 Native cavalry kits, 18 European 
privates' tents, 36 Sepoy pals, seven days' rations for 
a Cavalry squadron, nine days' rations for a half-battery 
Horse Artillery, or a wing of British Infantry, ten days' 
rations for a half -battery Field Artillery, 8 days' rations for a 
regiment of Native Infantry, or 1 ton of uncompressed hay. 
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Powder, as distinct from ammunition, ought invariably 
to be transported in properly-constructed powder-vans. 
Artillery and small-arms ammunition may remain in the 
ammunition wagons and boxes, with tarpaulin well lashed 
over them, and should be placed towards the rear of the 
train. 

Covered goods wagons have been used, but are not c«rrf«fre of 
well suited for the transport of sick and wounded, as the Sound©!, 
ventilation is insufficient, the springs are stiff, and the 
roof and sides, being constructed of iron, are very hot. 
A number of third-class carriages on the Sindh-Punjaub 
and Delhi Railway have been converted to take stretchers ; 
first-class carriages should be used for severe cases. In 
the third-class carriages the seats can be removed and 
replaced by suitable hospital fittings, stretchers or cots ; 
large doors open at the sides sufficiently wide to admit a 
dooly without moving the patient ; each carriage can take 
8 cots. 

Doolies may also be suspended by slings or straps to 
the sides of the carriage, as recommended by Sir Charles 
Heid's Committee. 

Doolies, if dismantled and carefully packed, can be 
carried in the proportion of 24 to each covered goods 
wagon, and 12 to each break- van. 



3. — Stations fob Milktaby Purposes. 

A station to be adapted to military purposes on a large 
scale requires, according to circumstances : — ' Station* fc 

(a) Abundant platform accommodation and sidings, nuiitaiy 
sufficient to enable the troop units to be entrained and P^we*. 
detrained at such a rate that the times of departure of the * Jj, 1 ^TJ^ 
trains as fixed in the time tables may be accurately 
kept. There will probably be no difficulty in arranging 
the platform accommodation for entraining stations, as the 
places of mobilisation of the higher units are large towns, 
which are the centres of important railway systems, e.g., 
York, Chester, Aldershot. But at detraining stations 
matters would generally be quite different. In this latter 
case a small railway station, or a group of small stations 
in the vicinity of our coast, may from the force of circum- 
stances become the terminus of an immense traffic. The 
existing arrangements possibly are of the meanest charac- 
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tear, and. sidings, platforms, and so fortji, must be im- 
provised •with, a view to discharging with speed the loads 
of the arriving, trains,. Hence, in the chbice of stations, 
whether for entraining .or detraining large bodies of troops, 
we must avoid those in cuttings or on embankments* and 
those with inconvenient approaches, as such places offer 
difficulties to enlargement and are unfavourable for the 
access and. egress of troops and their wagons. 

As a general rule it will be found more convenient to 
carry out, large entraining, or detraining operations, not 
a£ the passenger stations, but at the sidings in the goods, 
yards* The passenger platform may be used also when- 
ever practicable,, as for instance, in the case of a station- 
like Oxford, which has four through lines of rail ; where, 
therefore, it would be possible to reserve the two inner 
lines for the through up and down traffic, while the two. 
lines adjacent to the platforms could be used for entrain- 
ing or detraining. With only two lines of way the station 
platforms cannot, as a rule, be regarded as available, as 
the trains through a station, follow so quickly (every ten 
minutes), that it would not be possible to carry out any 
operation at the platform during the short intervals of 
time which intervene 

In the goods yards will generally be found goods sheds,, 
cattle platforms, docks admitting of side and end loading, 
long sidings for coal wagons, cranes for lifting weights 
and stocks of' railway material, sleepers, rails, and so 
forth. For convenience, the roads connecting the yard 
with the main thoroughfares should be broad and good, 
and the approaches to the station should be open and 
clear of buildings. 

The goods sheds may be used for entraining either 
horses or wagons, but generally speaking are more con- 
venient for the former. Cattle platforms should have the 
pens cleared away. As regards cranes, their rate of work- 
ing is usually too slow for military purposes, but they 
may be of use for siege trains and other heavy weights. 

In the larger stations the number of sidings is usually 
far in excess of what will be required even for extensive 
operations, but in some cases, as for instance at a small 
station, or when the place of detraining is not at a station 
at all, sidings may have to be made, besides cross-over 
roads with points, and so forth. 
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The mm lengthening of an existing* siding i# a simple* 
operation. If the materials are at hand, 200 yards hfeve 
been kid by military labour 1 ia three hours ; but if a cross- 
over road ha» to, be pat in for a new siding; more time is> 
iwcessary. To lay* a- orese*>over road with points at each 
connection, 12 howrs^are reqaireddf the^materiak^are ready, 
and the platelayer* a*e in possession of tbe road for the' 
whole time. Tt not* ready, the ifat® required might be 48 
hours from the time of 1 giving the order, as the sniitiis' 
work hfes< to be*doite>wsfch great nicety. When the notice ia 
very short at contractor's oroseing — in which the rails- are 
moYabla, one pair of rails lying aurosa the top of the other' 
pair — is the quacleesfc way of meeting the difficulty. 41 < 

Alongside the sidings, platforms would have to be* 
constructed, the number and length of such platfbriuS' 
depending upon the' number of operations* and' the com- 
position of the trains; 

The want of platforms for the exclusive purpose of 
loading and unloading trains- with troops and stores was 
much felt in India during the Afghan Campaign, and 
temporary platforms had to be provided. The experience 
of the campaign led to a recommendation by the railway 
authorities* that at all stations- where troops'are quartered, 
or where" rest- camps* are usually fbrmed during* troop 
transports, there should* be perm'anent platforms of proper 
height exclusively intended* fbr military purposes.f 

(&) Sheds and 1 stores for supplies are required- at the sheds ana 
stations intended as depots. The supply dep6t station 8tores - 
would not as a rule be selected* within- the 1 immediate area 
of concentration of the troops, but in rear. 

(c) Hospital accommodation for tfie temporary recep- Hospital 
tion of the sick and wounded must be prepared. These f^ mmodft * 

* lit the yeari&74* tfo*Bi»aiani caw-ind' out soma experiments near 
Sebasiopol,. foot eonrwting a small station, neat the oeast into a. ter- 
minal station. The railway company placed their material at the dis- 
posal of the G-overnment for the purpose* The working party con- 
sisted of 12 officers and 500 men. They constructed some 6 miles of 
siding* and put in 27' points and crossings in 82 wo?king> hours. 

At the Met* Station (July, 1870), which was one of the chief points 
of concentration of the French forces in north-east France, and 
a principal supply dep6t, the French had upwards of 7,000 yards of 
rail and sidings, and 2,400 yards available for unloading, yet the 
station was completely blocked in a few days. 

t This recommendation has been since carried into effect. 
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arrangements would also be at stations well in rear of the 
terminal and supply dep6t stations. 

(d) A sufficient water-supply, both for passing horses 
and troops and for the engines. An engine drawing a 
heavy train consumes about 150 cubic feet, or 930 gallons 
of water per hour; consequently, given the distance to the 
next watering station and the number of trains passing, 
the amount of water requisite can be calculated. 

An ample water supply is especially desirable at the 
terminal station, as here the engines can most con* 
veniently re-fill for their return journey. If the tanks 
be insufficient, a hose may be laid on to a river, a pond, 
or to wells. If no such facilities exist, the watering of 
the engines must be distributed over those stations in rear 
where a water supply exists. 

(e) A Store of Fuel is required. — An engine consumes 
about 8 cwt. of pit coal or about £ less coke, per hour. 

Platforms. 

Additional The regularity and expedition of a transport of troops 
unum™' by depend to a great extent on the platform accom- 
required for modation. As a role in England both our sidings and 
^rations, platforms are short, except at stations dealing with large 
excursion traffic, or in some parts of .the coalfields where 
long mineral trains are common. At very few stations 
therefore would the existing accommodation be found 
sufficient. It must be supplemented by temporary con- 
structions. Men, as a rule, can get into and out of the 
carriages from the rail level, but for the entraining or 
detraining of horses, guns, and wagons, platforms level 
with the floor of the trucks are desirable, if not indis- 
Bampsoniy pensable. Movable ramps can only be regarded as expe- 
cxpedicnts. clients and as supplementary to platforms, for use in those 
cases where troops have to detrain unexpectedly during 
transit. 

In the goods-yards of the larger stations there are, as 
already mentioned, cattle platforms, carriage docks of 
varying lengths, goods-sheds and long sidings, which with 
a little adaptation can be used for large operations. Even 
if the necessary length of platform cannot be obtained 
on one siding, a second or third platform can be pre- 
pared on another siding, and the work thus divided. 
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At small detraining stations the character of the 
adjacent ground must determine in a great measure the 
arrangements — whether the platforms are to be along- 
side the main line, or distributed in sidings. 

Platforms may require to be constructed either for 
side loading or for end loading. End loading for vehicles 
is the most expeditious if the rolling stock is adapted, 
and, moreover, it admits of better packing. Side loading 
is advantageous for horses and stores, as there are more 
openings to work at. 

(a) Side-loading Flatjorms. 

The length of the platforms will depend on the ground riatfonn 
and upon the length of the train units. If space can be required 
found for the whole length of a train, so that its contents ,ur imiu * 
can be unloaded simultaneously, so much the better. To 
do this, a cavalry squadron requires a minimum platform 
length of 213 yards. But if this length cannot be 
obtained, the train must be broken up into sections and 
loaded or unloaded at two or more platforms ; taking care 
that the shunting of the several parts to the different 
platforms, and the subsequent remaking of the train does, 
not block the through line by which the transports are 
proceeding, or the line by which the empties are returning. 
The least platform length required for field artillery is. 
146 yards; for infantry 60 yards. 

The longest passenger section (Infantry) is 135 yards- 
ditto horse ditto (Cavalry) 193 do. 
ditto wagon ditto (Bearer Co.) 127 do. 

Longest train of all is the Cavalry Squadron 258 do. 

Shortest ditto Divisional H. Q. 152 do. 

The platform lengths for all units are given in the? 
next table. 9 



(b. d,) U 
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In April, 1860, the Railway Volunteer Staff Corps re- Construction 
ported that the most expeditious mode of constructing JJ^JS;. 
temporary platforms for horses and guns, when timber 
and labour are abundant, is to build them of sleepers and 
timber. The platform figured in Plate III, fig. 2, which 
was erected by the South Western Railway at Datchet 
Station in 1881 for entraining and detraining men is a 
type of this class. For horses and guns it would have 
.to be somewhat stronger, and of greater width. 

If sufficient timber is not available, the platform may Earth 
simply consist of earth held in place by a revetment of p a ormi " 
sleepers in front and rear (see fig. 3, Plate II), ramped 
at the end in order to get access to it. Such a platform 
would be suitable when one has to be constructed in a 
narrow place between two sidings, but if not so situated 
it will be more convenient to ramp the reverse side of 
the platform, so as to allow of access to it at all points. 
This slope prevents all danger to refractory horses in 
case they back and refuse to enter the wagons. The least 
amount of level flooring, measured from the face of the 
revetment, for entraining may be taken at 6 feet, and 
then ramped off at £ or-|-; for detraining 3 feet will suffice 
(see Plate III, fig. 1). 

In the platform shown in Plate II, fig. 3, the face 
and reverse side are of sleepers or other timber, 8' 6" 
above the level of the rails, held in place by, and fastened 
to, sleepers sunk into the ground to support the fabric. 
The framework thus formed is filled in with ballast or 
earth, and the surface boarded over with sleepers laid 
diagonally, while there is a ramp at one end to give access. 

A platform of this kind 124' long by 25' wide, composed 
of timber front and back, filled in with earth and boarded 
with sleepers, was constructed in 8 hours, although the 
earth had to be brought from a distance of 45 miles. 
112 men were employed on the work. Two ballast trains 
were used, each truck carrying 3£ cubic yards ballast. 

Sleepers 9' long were sunk 6" into the earth at intervals 
of 9' apart, centre to centre, and the revetting sleepers 
were bolted to them with the ordinary chair-bolts; 883 
sleepers in all. 

A slight cutting favours very greatly the formation -of 
these earth platforms. ' 

It is desirable in all eases to hare a flooring of sleepers, ™m\*r 

(s. d.) u 2 SSnflSto 
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as with heavy rain a newly-formed platform of loose earth 
soon becomes useless. If the supply of sleepers runs 
short, a flooring may be made of hurdles covered with 
rammed earth, but it does not last. In default of wooden 
flooring well rammed ballast is the next best material. 
Platform Another platform 18' long, 3' 6" high, with a slope to 
JcTarfin 8 ' tne of i (therefore 31£ feet in breadth) was con- 

tne way. stracted entirely of sleepers (180) by 15 men in 1£ hours. 

This arrangement is applicable to short lengths of plat- 
form, where, owing to the presence of rods and actions 
of signals or points, which are necessary for the working, 
earth cannot be employed. 

For wagons and horses tbe platform should be 3' 6" 
high, as the platform is then on a level with the floor of 
the truck. 

In some stations, however, especially on the older lines, 
platforms only 2' 6" high are met with. These may be 
readily raised with sleepers and earth as follows (see 
Plate III, fig. 3) : — Along the coping of the existing 
platform lay a row of sleepers longitudinally. Into the 
middle of each sleeper is halved a tie-sleeper, placed 
transversely to the coping. A second layer of sleepers 
breaking joint with the first, and bolted to them, will 
raise the platform about a foot. Then fill in with ballast 
and a flooring of sleepers. 

It is much better to raise the platform in this way 
than to make up for the difference in height by using 
portable inclined planes for the horses to walk up. 

(6) End-loading Platforms. 

The platforms hitherto described have been side-loading, 
bat as there are many trucks among the rolling stock of 
railway companies intended for, or capable of, end- loading, 
and as the latter system is more expeditious tor entraining 
and detraining vehicles generally, some additional remarks 
are necessary. 

On the Continent, as already mentioned, the rolling- 
stock is, to a very large extent, intended for end-loading. 
The ends of the trucks let down over the buffers, forming 
a continuous platform from end to end, along which the 
vehicles are passed by hand in s accession. 
Rwora- The Indian Committee of 1875-76, of which General 

SSia^ 101 " Sir Charles Reid was president, advocated end-loading 
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for vehicles, on the grounds (1) that by means of a 
singie portable ramp vehicles conld be entrained or 
detrained anywhere, even on the open line; (2) that a 
great saving in time is effected; and (3) that vehicles 
can be more closely stowed in the trucks. 

The chief difficulty in India is that the bulk of the 
rolling stock is not adapted for end-loading, and that the 
alteration of the rolling stock would be too costly. In 
England the carriage and platform trucks, and some of 
the mineral trucks are adapted for end- loading. 

It will be necessary, therefore, in our own case, when 
making preparations for a large military transport, to be 
ready to send or receive end-loading as well as side- 
loading trucks. 

For end-loading purposes there is at most stations a End-loading 
*' dock" for the reception of carriage and platform trucks, p,atforiM * 
horses, and cattle. It commonly holds two to four 
coaches at a time, and is sometimes hampered with turn- 
tables, &c, and so placed as not to lend itself to a large 
military transport. Where impediments exist to the dock 
being lengthened, it will be sometimes more convenient 
to convert the "butt" at the extremity of a siding into 
an end- loading stage, by removing the top of the butt and 
building a gently-sloping ramp on to the end. These end- 
loading platforms should also be at least 3' 6" above the 
top of the rails. 

When new platforms are constructed it is of importance J^ in * 
not to forcret that means of lighting must be provided. onns " 
Usually the gas pipes can be carried on to the new 
platform. The lights* should not be less than 7 or 8 feet 
from the ground, and at a distance of 18 or 20 feet from 
the carriages, so as to be clear of the operations. 

(c) Ramps. 

Portable ramps are of service when ordinary platforms Rampt. 
are not available. They may be used for horses or 
wagons. 

Most continental railways are provided with ramps, 
which are used in lieu of platforms, or can be carried in 
the train with the units. In India and in England expe- 
riments have also been made with various contrivances of 
this nature. 
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The French, have two descriptions of ' portable timber 
ramps, the one intended for station use, and. the other to- 
be carried in the train and used at any parti of the line. 

The first is shown in. Plate IV,, fig. 2, a* It consists of 
a rectangnlar frame, (fig. 2, 6),. 3' 3" highly 10' 9" broad, 
plaoed parallel to the rails, andiat a distance of 3' from 
the nearest rail. At right angles to the top of this frame- » 
are placed four baulks, 18' long, the other end* of which, 
rest on the ground. The baulks are. attached to. the four- 
uprights of the frame by eight braces. TJpen the baulks, 
is fixed a superstructure of planksyancUthe whole is rigidly 
connected together. The top of the superetttieture is 3' 9' r 
above the level of the rails. The. upper, part of the ramp 
and the platform of the wagon is bridged over by two ponts 
volants, each 4s 11" long by 41 wide.. The weight of the 
whole is 29|.cwti It can be used for horses- or carriages. 

The second kind of ramp, for use on the. open line,, 
is also intended for horses or. carriages, which can be< 
entrained or detrained either at the side- ob end. It con- 
ristsof two iron girders (Zon^res), £tf*$hape like a double 
T, 16' 6" long, with claws at: one end- to hook on to the 
truck. Upon the two girders is placed a superstructure 
•of planks, 7' 10" in. width .(seePJate IV, fig^.l.) 

The Germans employ a. ramp mounted on wheels for* 
loading or unloading guns and wa^pnsiak small, stations 
or on the open line. It is simply an inclined • plane on 
wheels, 18|' long.and- 6' wide. By meanflhof a. sore w its 
loading end can be adjusted to different heights. The 
framework is. of T. iron, overlaid with planking (see 
Plate IV, .fig. 3.). 

With these ramps? they are able, to detrain anywhere in . 
a short space, of time. 

The Willesden Committee recommended that if artillery 
are likely to be detrained during transit, they should have 
with them in the train skidding 15' long, and planks for 
the purpose ; but a better plan would.be to have some oak 
planks 14'xl2"x3", with claws at« iihe end* to grip the- 
edge of the truck. For the horses some kind of portable** 
ramp will be required. 

Various kinds of ramps were experimented on by the' 
Indian Committee (pee Plates VI and.VlI k faring pp.-. 300- 
301), the nature. of which is suffioiently expteiaed.by the* 
drawings. 
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In 18S0 some- expdrinftenta were carried out by the Aidersnot 
RoyaiL Artillery at Aldershot, with a view to seeing how ^P enments - 
the orddna^matenarkofoiuid at nearly every station could' • 
be used for improvising rannps. Ramps were madeof rails 
aad sleepers, btuHmp as* shown in thediagrams inPlate* V. 

An endiloading ramp (fig. 1) was formed 1 of two 21 ordunmmp. 
24-feret railsy pteced; & 6" apart outside* the permanent * 
way rails* their upper' ewds< resting' on a sleeper* placed 
aorotsx the buffers of a carriage track, and their lower 
ends on the ground. To give these rails support* — for 
otherwise they would i have been 4 too springy — sleepers 
www built up in. " gridiron" or« " crib form, the first 
sleeper ne«resi) the- truck being placed across the perma- 
nearit wayifttlst and} a&a> distance of 4< 6" 1 from* the end of 
the truck' buffers.- The neatfr sleeper was placed* trans- 
versely to* the firftt) and vertically under 1 the ramp rail. * 
The remaining sleepers were arranged in the same way, as 
shown in the dirawing. After the rails were supported in 
this way, a roadway of sleepers was placed transversely. 

Some 12 to 18 sleepers will v be required for the ramp, 
and 25 for the flooring. 

Drag ropes should- be used to check the guns in descent, 
the men remaining in the trucks. 

A side-loading- horse-ratap was constructed on the same HorBe ran , p> 
principle- (Plate V, fi l g. 2). The length of rail used was 
24', but a shorter one of 14' would answer the purpose. 

The loading end of 1 the ramp was -8' &'* above the top of 
the permanent way rails. Some 12 to 18 sleepers were, 
required for the ramp, and 26 for the fl6oring. 

COMEOSiTION OF TfiAIMSi 

The trains for the transport of large bodies of troops Marshalling 
are collected or "marshalled " at some station near to stations, 
the one at which the troops aue to be entrained, not at 
this latter station, as the accumulation of a mass of 
rolling stock might hamper the freedom of the Operations. 

Each troopttrain consists of f an engine and tender, and T^ng made 
a certain number of i vehicles made up into three distinct ^J^ Qja 
sections called the passenger, the horse, and the wagon 
sections. The object of keeping* the sections separate is' • 
that, in the* event) o# tbe pkrifevm being short, those* 
sections which are less easy to detrain may be halted* 
alongside it. The position of the platforms at the ; 
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Length of 
trains and 
•peed. 



Infantry 
train. 



Cavalry 
train. 



detraining station may also require trains to be made up 
at the entraining stations with the sections in certain 
sequence ; this should be notified to them beforehand. 

In Great Britain the make up of a train is spoken of as 
so many coaches. On the Continent the length of trains is 
usually designated not by the number of vehicles but by the 
number of axles, owing to the coaches being of different 
lengths, and therefore of a varying number of axles. 

We employ short trains of 24 to 37 vehicles with a 
comparatively high speed of 30 miles an hour, while 
they use heavier trains up to 120 axles, or in other words, 
trains of 40, 50, 60, o** even more vehicles, with a lower 
speed of some 15 miles an hour, including short stoppages. 

The railway authorities in England prefer the lighter 
train, as they say the heavier train is more liable to 
accidents, is less under control, while the effects of an 
accident are more disastrous. 

The composition of trains for the chief units, according 
to the official programme, is as follows : — 



Battalion. 



Left Wing. 
1 brake van with baggage, 
1 1st class carriage, 
14 2nd or 3rd class (560 
inen, 4 on each seat, 
1 horse box (3 horses), 

3 cattle trucks (21 horses), 

4 wagon trucks (wagons 

ammunition carts, &c), 
1 brake van (baggage), 



Bight Winy. 
1 brake van, 
1 1st class carriage, 
14 2nd or 3rd class (560 
men), 

3 horse boxes (9 horses), 
3 cattle trucks (21 horses), 
3 wagon trucks, 

1 brake van, 



25 vehicles. 26 vehicles. 

Cavalry Regiment in 4 trains, each as follows : — 
1 brake van, 

1 composite carriage (1 compartment for officers), . 

2 2ud or 3rd class (100 men, 5 on each seat), 
1 horse box, 

28 cattle trucks (168 horses), 

3 wagons trueks (wagons and ammunition carts), 
1 brake van, 

37 vehicles. 
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Horse Artillery in 2 trains, 

each as follows : — 
1 brake van, 

1 composite carriage (1 
compt. for officers), 

3 2nd or 3rd class (120 
men, 4 on seat), 

8 wagon trucks (gnn and 
ammunition wagons), 
15 cattle trucks (90 horses), 

1 horse box, 

1 brake van, 

30 vehicles. 



Field Battery in 2 trains, 
each as follows : — 

1 brake van, 

1 composite carriage, 

3 2nd or 3rd class (120 
men, 4 on seat), 

8 wagon trucks, 

1 horse box, 
13 cattle trucks (78 horses), 

1 brake van, 



28 vehicles. 



Artillery 

train. 



Company Boyal Engineers. Engineer 

1i -i 69 company- 

brake van, trainV 

1 composite carriage, 

5 2nd or 3rd class (200 men, 4 on seat), 

6 carriage trucks, 

3 horse boxes (9 horses), 

7 cattle trucks (42 horses), 
1 brake van, 

24 vehicles. 

Pontoon Train. — Three trains as for 9-pr. Field Battery. Pontoon and 
Telegraph Troop.— Two trains as for 9-pr. Field Battery. ™ ph 
Each train has a special mark (see Table next page). Marks on 
Thus the divisional trains are numbered in a series from l ™ n8 10 
1 to 39, the letters A, B, C denoting the 1st, 2nd, and 3rd £3ff gBl * 
Divisions respectively. The trains D 1, D 2, and D 3 are 
for the Army Corps Staff. Trains E 1 to E 17 are Cavalry 
Brigade trains ; F 1 to F 16 are Corps Artillery trains, 
and so forth. 

In a movement of troops the Railway Staff Officer, 
after preparing the time-table, and deciding the 
sequence of the units, fills up a form showing the times 
of departure, the sequence of the units, the contents of 
each train, and the composition of the train in carriages, 
trucks, &o. One copy of this is given to the officer of 
the Quartermaster General's Department belonging to the 
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foroe concerned, and another to the traffic manager of 
the line. The latter will then have the trains made np 
in conformity with the table, with their letter and number 
marked on them. 



Baiiwar Railway Trains required for the Transport of an 

trains for an A«^„ n ™ 

Army Corps. Army Corps. 



War Establishment. 


Mark. 


ContenU of Trains. 


No. 
of Trains. 


D. 
1-3 


General Staff ... ... 

Special for Generals 


2 
1 


Ja. 


Catalry Brigade. 




1 

2-6 
6-9 
10-13 
14-15 
16 
17 


Head Quarters of Brigade ... . M ••• 

Squadrons of 1st Begunens .... ~«- -» ..* ... 

Squadrons of 2nd „ 

Squadrons of 3rd ,, ... ... 

Horse Artillery Battery M ... 

Medical Department ($ Bearer Company) ... ... 

Commissariat and Transport... „. .« v . M ... 


1 
4 
4 

4 

2 
I 

1 


F. 


Corps Artillery. 




1— O 

7-10 
11-16 


Horse Artillery Batteries ... ... ... ... ... 

16-pr. Batteries and Head Quarters Corps Artillery 
Oovpa Reserve Ammunition Column (teitai) 


6 
4 
6 


a. 


Corps EftomssRS. 




1-2 
*-6 
6-7 


Company. Field Park and Staff .„ 

Pontoon Troop .. .. 


2 
9 

2 


H. 


Msdical Department. 




1 

2-7 


% Bearer Company .... 

6 Field Hospitals and Staff" ... .„ 


1 
6 


J. 


COMMttSARMT.Aim iBRMifpRSlrpMgWBSgK I. 




i-e 

7-13 
K. 


Transport andSupply (excite!** of StWIotepsiry > 
Transport, 8th. Company, vriibt- toots and, Veterinary 
Department ... ... 


6 

r 


1-2 


Bakery Train , 


2 
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Railway Trains required for the Transport of an 
Army Corps. 



War Establishment — continued. 



Mark. 


Contents of Trains. 


NO; 
of grains. 


I. 
1-8 


Ordnance Store Department 


3. 




Divisional Tuns. 




A. 
B. 
C. 

1 

2-9 
4-17 
13-21 
22-23 
24-27 
28-40 
81 
32-33 
84-35 
86-39 


First Division; 
Second Division*. 
Third Division. 

Staff^f Division 

Staff of 1 st and 2nd Brigade* ' ... , — 

7 Battalions of Infantry ... 

Cavalry Regiment 

Field Artillery, 9-pr. Battery .. 

Field Artillery, two 16-pr. Batteries 

Reserve Ammunition Colanm M 

Field Company, Engineers « 

1 Bearer Company 

2 Field .Hospital* 

Commissariat and Transport M 


1 

2. 
14 
4 
2 
4 

a 

1 

2 
2 
4 




5 Total for a Division-. .~ 


39 




RBCAPrrlAJLl'lOM . 






Army Corps Staff ... ... 

Cavalry Brigade k . 

Corps Artillery .~ .... ... .... ... 

„ Engineers 

„ Medieal Department 

, „ Commissariat and Transport and Veterinary 

Department 

Ordnanse Store Department 

3 Divisions, 39 each ... 


3 
17 
16 

7 

7' 

15 
3 
117 




Total ior an Army Corps ... ... 


18* 



In G-ermany the usual load is a train of 100 axles-, with Leneth nna 
a speed of 13*8 to 18*4 miles per hour. In calculating German 
the rolling stock required for a given unit the estimate is trains, 
to allow one axle ft>r. every 10 officers* or 16 men, or 3 
horses and a man, or gun or wagon, or J pontoon. 

Ajx army carps- complete is. cazxded int. 90 trains^ an 
infantry or cavalry division, without, train, in 20 trains. 
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Length, 
speed, and 
carrying 
power of 
1 ndian 
trains. 



When 

proceeding 
to a port 
trains should 
correspond 
with ship 
units. 

•More 
carriages 
propor- 
tionately 
required in 
India. 



In India each train, consisting of 35 vehicles, and run- 
ning at a speed of 22 miles per hour, exclusive of stop- 
pages, is estimated to carry the following units or portions 
thereof : — 

(1.) A third of aBrit : sh or the whole of a native infantry- 
regiment, with followers, baggage, tents, and ammunition 
complete. 

(2.) One and a half troops of cavalry, with the same. 
(3.) Half battery of horse or field artillery, with the 
same. 

(4.) Battery of mountain artillery, with the same. 

(5.) One company of sappers and miners, with half of 
a pontoon or telegraph troop. 

The maximum number of vehicles, 35, is estimated for 
ordinary gradients, not, of course, for steep inclines, when 
probably the train would have to be broken up into two 
portions. It does not follow that the number of vehicles 
will necessarily be 35. This will depend on the strength 
of the corps, the nature of the campaign, whether for 
Indian or foreign service, and according to whether the 
scale of equipment is " hot weather" or " cold weather." 

It is desirable, in the event of the troops proceeding on 
foreign service from a port, that -the train units should 
correspond with the ship units, so that the troops may be 
embarked at onoe, proceed to sea, and disembark ready to 
take the field in every particular. 

It will be observed that more vehicles are required for 
the transport of the troop-units in India than in England. 
In addition to the extreme heat at certain seasons of the 
year, the distances to be travelled are so much greater, 
that extra space must be allowed to admit of the men 
taking a certain amount of rest during the journey, other- 
wise the trains would have to be halted for 8 out of every 
24 hours. Again, the camp equipage is more bulky, the 
doolies, unknown in England, require more space; and, 
lastly, the number of camp followers that accompany 
troops augment the force to be carried. 



Time Occupied in Entraining and Detraining. 

estimated ^ e ** me ^^P^'depends on the nature of the rolling 
5 th? stock, but mainly on the extent of available platform 

Regulations. 
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room* In the " Regulations for the Line of Communica- 
tions " the scale for entraining is estimated at— 40 minutes 
for an infantry train, 1 hour for a cavalry or artillery 
train, and 80 minutes for a heavy tram. This is based 
upon the results of actual practice. 

The maximum time required under ordinary circum- 
stances for entraining a half battalion of infantry with its 
share of regimental transport may be taken at 40 
minutes, and a squadron of cavalry or half-battery of 
artillery at 60 minutes. 

For detraining and marching clear of the station a half- 
battalion of infantry requires 30 minutes, a squadron or 
half -battery 40 minutes for continuous work. 

In some experiments carried on at Willesden, the cir- wniMdcn 
cumstances being favourable, the unite weak, and unac- Slth infanti y 
companied by regimental transport, it was found that an 1111(1 «* valr > - 
artillery train was loaded in 30 minutes. A cavalry 
train, horses unsaddled (in low-door trucks), took 1 hour 
to entrain and 42 minutes to detrain ; when saddled (in 
high-door trucks), an average of 25 minutes to entrain or 
detrain. 

In the experiments at Aldershot, 1879-80, on half- Aiderjhot 
batteries of artillery,* the guns and horses were entrained withHeid" 
simultaneously on separate platforms, 20 to 25 men being arlUler y- 
told off for the guns, and the remainder for the horses. 
Guns were end-loaded, horses side-loaded. 

A certain time was occupied in telling off and marking 
the carriages and trucks to the different sub-divisions — 
10 minutes. 

From the time the order was given to dismount and 
unhook until the half-battery was entrained, an interval 
elapsed on an average of 20 minutes. 

The putting together of the two parts of the train, 
getting clear of the station, and bringing an empty train 
into the same position for a fresh operation would occupy 
about 15 minutes at the least, provided the sidings and 
points are all clear and available. 

In detraining, ramps made of rails and sleepers were 

* Strength as follows: — 3 guns and 3 wagons, 2 wagons (forge or 
stores), 66 troop b or see, 3 officers' h rses, 8S officers, nor. -commis- 
sioned officers, ai'd men. Trnin composed of 1 Talise run, 3 passenger 
carriages, 1 horse box, 11 caitle trucks, and 8 carriage trucks. In all 
24 coaches. Length 163 yards, without engine, tender, or break van. 
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Artillery. 



used, as figured on Plate V. Seven minutes were spent 
in placing the two portions of the train in their respec- 
tive positions. The gun ramps were built in 7 to 9 
minutes, the horse ramps in 8 to 14 minutes, and the 
guns, &c, were all out in IS to 36 minutes, horses 
all out in 21 to 35 minutes. To remove ramps, clear 
away and march off occupied 29 to 42 minutes. 

When entraining at Umballa to proceed with the 
expedition to Malta in 1878, the average, time occupied in 
loading up a squadron of cavalry was about 1£ hours, 
but with platforms of sufficient length this could have 
been easily reduced to one hour. 

When proceeding to Afghanistan the time occupied by 
two squadrons was just under an hour. As a rule, there 
was a greater delay in trucking the grass-cutters' ponies 
than the troop horses; many of the former had to be 
pulled into the vehicles by main force. 

Ixo opportunity occurred for fairly ascertaining the time 
taken in loading guns. But in one case a half-battery, 
including bullocks and natives, and all baggage and 
equipment, took 1 hour and 20 minutes to entrain. 



Defence and Attack of Railways. 

The importance of railways, both to the invader and 
the invaded, necessitates on the part of the Staff Officer 
a close study of the means by which these valuable ad- 
juncts to the operations can be preserved to the use of his 
own army and denied to that of the enemy. 

In the event of an invasion of England, much will 
depend on our strategical concentration being carried out 
without let or hindrance. Troops during their transport 
by rail are powerless to act, and it is therefore evident 
that the lines of rail by which tbe troops arrive must not 
be left open to the enemy's incursions. On the other 
hand, the light troops of the invading army will do their 
utmost to destroy the coast railways and hinder our con- 
centration, in order to gain time for the landing of their 
main forces. 

Let us consider first the defence of railways. 

Defence of Railways. 
Defence The defence must depend to a considerable extent on 

dependent 
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the probable nature of the attack. In America, where the on nature 
lines of rail were exposed to the raids of large bodies of of attack - 
cavalry, isolated sentries were of little use; a carefully 
prepared system of signalling, a sharp look-out and strong 
flying columns afforded the best chance of security. In 
France, whero the railways in German occupation were 
harassed by the raids of Franc-tireurs, the lines were 
found to be best protected by sentries thrown out .in 
advance,, by the constant patrolling of small parties, .and 
by dealings with the inhabitants either in the form of 
rewards for information, given, or by reprisals if vdamage 
was done. But even these measures were not always 
sufficient. The Franc-tirenrs who operated against the 
railways from the secure base of the fortress of Langres 
did not cease giving trouble until hostilities were finally 
suspended between the two nations. 

At the first threat of war the protection of the terminal Protection 
railway stations in the zone of concentration • becomes' of J^SSa. 11 * 1 
paramount importance ; likewise the supply stations, im- 
portant junctions, &c. These, it is needless to say, must not 
only be occupied by a. force, but the villages round must be 
held and outposts thrown out beyond, while the vicinity .of 
the station itself, forming the reduit to the whole, should, if 
time admits, be fortified with field works. The railway 
stations in rear would also be occupied, and the .line 
between watched and patrolled, and the important works 
of construction (bridges, tunnels, viaducts, cuttings, .&c.) 
carefully guarded. No part of the line should.be liable to 
injury during the period of strategical concentration, as a 
partial destruction of the permanent way, 1 unimportant and 
easily repaired in ordinary times, would cause delay and 
embarrassment at this critical stage of the operations. 

Besides the terminal points, supply depots, &c, on 
the lines of concentration, we must in Great Britain Protection 
take precautions for the safety of those lines which ^ frontier 
run parallel to and near the coast,* and which will railway, 
evidently be of so great moment for local defence against 
invasion. These lines are especially open to the enter- 
prise of small parties landing at night, or to the coup de 
main of larger detachments by day. At the first threat of 
war these lines would have to be protected by works near 

* These remarks apply equally to frontier railways. 
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the available landing places, and by constant patrolling ; 
while the tunnels, and so forth, where the enemy could 
create a breach, would have to be occupied by troops. 
Such points must be known and designated beforehand, 
so that at the first sign of war, the peace preparations 
may take actual form. 

We must not forget the lesson taught the French in 
1870, when the important viaduct at Rohrbach, between 
Bitsch and Saargemiind, about 4 miles from the frontier, 
was, owing to insufficient protection, destroyed by a force 
of 30 German lancers. The destruction severed the com- 
munication between t he two wings of the French force in 
Lower Alsace and Northern Lorraine. 

Another instance may be cited here of the evils due to 
want of forethought and initiative. The railway bridge 
over the Sereth between Braila and Galatz was left mi- 
destroyed by the Turks during the first days of the Russo- 
Turkish War of 1878-9. Had it been destroyed the Russian 
strategical concentration would have been delayed by 
several weeks. 

Again, the protection of the advanced depdt station on 
a line of communications must be carefully carried out, 
as such a station becomes the receptacle for all the 
stores upon which the life of the army depends. The 
same principles apply here as those already detailed for 
the safety of a terminal station. 

The line of railway to the rear — the line of communica- 
tions — would be protected as already described (Chapter 
III). That is to say, by works and by troops, if the 
enemy is skilful and energetic, taking care not to weaken 
the force by too great scattering. The most important 
points must be guarded in strength with works, detach- 
ments and cavalry patrols ; while the rest of the line must 
be carefully patrolled and watched. The various watchposts 
should be in telegraphic communication with the rest of 
the line, so that if the enemy approaches some part weakly 
guarded, the reserves held in readiness at certain points 
may proceed at once on foot or in trains according to the 
emergency. 

In these proceedings we must not limit ourselves to the 
mere passive defence of the line, but boldly take the 
offensive against the enemy. 
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Attach upon Railways. 

The object of gaining possession of a railway by an Object may 
attack upon it or, sometimes, upon the troops posted for its *,' ! To Kain 
defence, may be either to utilise it for onr own operations for own use, 
or to deny it to the enemy. To deny 

The points of attack may be important stations, especially t0 enemy, 
at junctions, or bridges, viaducts, tunnels, <fcc, or open JJJjJJ of 
parts of the line, according to the nature of the operations 
contemplated. 

As an illustration of the first object, let US assume that Procedure 
"the enemy having decided on a retrograde movement, it is Jjqu},^ f or 
our object to gain possession of the Jine as far as possible own use. 
intact, and before the rolling stock has been removed. 
Swiftness and secresy must evidently be our aim. The 
enemy is in retreat, and at the last moment will presumably 
endeavour to destroy the more important works and the 
railway stations. This we must prevent by anticipating 
him and seizing these points. Weak detachments of cavalry 
nre useless for this purpose. Stronger bodies of this arm 
with horse artillery are required in ordinary circumstances 
of ground ; in intersected ground they should be supported 
by infantry, carried for speed in carts. A detachment o£ 
engineers and some railway troops may also be added. 
This force should be able to hold its own until support 
arrives. Concurrently with it, a detachment might be sent / 
to interrupt the line in rear, in order to prevent rolling 
stock being sent away, and to watch and prevent the arrival 
of reinforcements. The choice of the different points of 
attack must not be left to the commander of the force, 
but must be determined by the General-in-Chief, in accord- 
ance with the operations. 

For the second object, when the attack is made with a Procedure 
view of depriving the enemy of a line of rail, or of inter- enemy 6 "* 
rupting his line of communications, the operation is one of using it. 
the most hazardous that can be committed to cavalry, thi3 
arm being alone able to make the wide detour necessary 
round the flanks of the enemy, and to escape rapidly if 
detected. Let us assume that the enemy is carrying out 
his strategical concentration at the outset of the campaign. 
He will be on the alert ; the main points will be carefully 
guarded. In this case everything must be done to elude 
observation ; small patrols of cavalry, carefully led, avoiding 
(s. d.) x 
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the main roads, and independent of the country for supplies, 
will offer the best chance of success. Removing rails, per- 
haps blowing: up a bridge, tapping and afterwards cutting 
the telegraph wires* are the most that can ordinarily be* 
attempted. In the event of the country being intersected, 
and the raiding party having denies to pass, . it will be well 
to leave supports at the successive denies. Neglect of this 
precaution has often led to disaster. 

The arm most employed upon these raids, speaking 
generally, is cavalry, in bodies from a patrol to a regiment 
or more ; sometimes a mixed force of all arms. Seldom 
can infantry be employed alone, and then only when the 
ground is very unfavourable for cavalry. Engineers, 
railway troops, and telegraphists are sometimes attached, 
when necessary. 

Destruction, of Railways. 
This operation, when confined to the permanent way, 
is a very simple one. But if the object be to render the 
line useless for a long period, and make restoration dim- 
cult, the destruction of the rails will not be sufficient. . We 
must go further, and destroy signals, water- tanks and 
cranes, remove, burn, or wreck the rolling stock, set fire to 
the stations, stores, &c, and in the last extremity blow up 
tunnels, cuttings, viaducts, and bridges. 

With regard to the comparatively simple process of 
destroying rails or permanent way, the cavalry pioneers 
of each regiment are provided with the necessary tools 
and blasting material, 
demolition ^ e destruction °^ a ^ ne should not be attempted with- 
Bhouidbe out express orders from the highest authority, and such 
considered orders should not be given without due thought and con- 
sideration, for fear that the turn of events may in a few 
hours make the line important for our own purposes. No 
radical destruction should be ordered unless (1) the 
destruction is necessary; and (2) the advantages to be 
gained would more than counterbalance the evils that may 
result ; and (3) that while useful to the enemy, the line 
must become useless to ourselves for ulterior operations. 

Tunnels, viaduets, and bridges, being expensive con- 
structions, should never be ordered for demolition except 
in very urgent circumstances. Even then they should 
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only be destroyed, as a rule, to the extent absolutely ? 
necessary to stop traffic. 

Tie following are the different means of rendering' 
railways unserviceable for the enemy : — 

Embankments — by erecting barricades across them, . or Embank- 
by making a transverse cut through them. The former™ 611 " 3 ' 
is ineffectual. For the cut to produce an effective block, it 
ought to be 10 or 12 feet deep, 30 feet long, and 24 feet 
wide ; an amount of work which would give: employment, 
to 56 men for 8 to 10 hours in average soil. 

Cuttings may have barriers formed across them, or Cuttings, 
may be filled up. Barriers present but a slight obstacle., 
Cuttings may be best filled by blowing in the sides at the 
deepest parts. They should, be filled up for. a. length ofi. 
30 to 40 feet, and. to a> height of 4 to 6 feet. 

Tunnels may be either barricaded or blown in. For Tunnels, 
barricading take up the rails, form them into a barrier, 
and then jam in a train of loaded trucks. If further . 
block is required, blow in both the ends of the tunnel. 

Bridges may be rendered useless by the entire or partial Bridges, 
removal of the several portions of the construction, by 
burning or blowing them up. The destruction may be done - 
by lighting inflammable materials, such as straw, brash- 
wood, pitch, tar, petroleum, &c., on the woodwork of a 
wooden, or at the parts where the strain comes in an iron, 
bridge. Stone bridges must be destroyed by blasting. 

Destruction of permanent way. — The material (espe- Permanent 
cially at curves) may either be torn up and rendered way * 
useless on the spot, or' taken up and carried away. 
If bat little time and labour are available, make a fire 
of sleepers and twist the rails when hot over the fire. 
Destroy also the chairs with sledge hammers. 

Station buildings and signals. — The time and labour ex- Station 
pended in demolishing the station buildings might pro- aSd signals, 
bably be better employed in some other way. Hence, 
as a principle, buildings should only be demolished or 
blown up when by so doing other military advantages 
are gained in addition to the mere interruption of the 
railway traffic. The fuel and reserve plant should be 
taken away if possible ; if not, it should be destroyed or 
rendered useless. The simplest means of depriving the 
adversary of the use of a, station in a short time consists 
in the entire removal of the permanent way. In large 

(s. D.) x 2 
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stations, however, it is next to impossible to take up all 
the rails, and it must then suffice to remove the through 
lines, the cross-over roads, the tongues, wing rails, and 
guard rails of the points. 

A switch may be removed by 16 men in 10 to 15 
minutes. 

The rendering useless of the arrangements connected 
with water supply deprives an adversary of an indispens- 
able help in the working of a line. All contrivances for 
feeding the tanks should therefore be demolished. 

Signals. — The poles, levers, and arms of the visual 
signals, the shunting and stopping signals, should be 
removed. The wire of the electric signals should be cut 
and twisted, and all apparatus, batteries. Ac, taken away. 
•Boiling Rolling stock. — The enemy may be deprived of the use 

atock. c £ ^ e roiling B tock either by withdrawing it beyond the 
probable range of his operations, or by rendering the 
locomotives and carriages unserviceable to an extent cor- 
responding with the object in view. Whenever possible, 
the former plan should be adopted. 

Locomotives may be rendered useless in the following 
ways : — 

(a) By screwing ofE and removing or breaking the in- 
jector or pump, which feeds the boiler with water. 

(b) By carrying away the steam dome. 

(c) By removing the connecting rods on each side of the 
engine. 

(d) By removing the piston. 

(e) By removing the safety-valve. 

A cannon shot fired into the boiler, or a charge of 
gun-cotton exploded, would effectually disable the engine. 

To destroy trucks and carriages when there are many, 
the best way is to wreck them over an embankment. 

Construction of Railways. 

and nT^iS of wor ^ °^ construction and repair of railways falls 

railways. 110 within the province of the engineer rather than the Staff 
Officer. 

Crimea and The English were the first to construct railways in war. 

Abywinia. j n the Crimea, a line 4 miles long was laid down between 
Balaclava and the camp. In Abyssinia, a line 11 miles in 
length, and another mile of sidings, was completed in four 
months. The ruling gradient was 1 in 60. There 
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were several bridges, the longest being 72 feet. The earth- 
works were comparatively slight. The gauge was 5' 6". 

In the American War of Secession the Field Railway America. 
Corps was very active in repairing permanent way, re- 
storing bridges, and so forth. 

In the Franco-German War, 1870-71. the Germans, JJJJft 
being unable to capture the fortress of Metz, constructed 
a line to avoid this fortress, from Remilly to Pont-a- 
Mousson, 23£ miles in length. The levelling and survey- 
ing commenced on the 24th August, and it was finished 
by the end of September — 4,250 workmen, of whom about 
3,000 were civilians, being employed. Two rivers, the 
Seille and Moselle, were bridged, and other bridges and 
viaducts constructed — all of wood. Ruling gradient 1 in 40. 

In the Russo-Turkish War, 1877-78, a single line of *™£ hWar> 
railway (189 miles) was constructed from the Bender i87<-78. 
Station, on the Kisheneff-Odessa line, to Galatz. In all, 
204 bridges (7,696 feet) were constructed, the largest 
being over the Pruth near Galatz. It was built by con- 
tract in 100 days from the date of the order, but actually 
in 58 working days. Gauge 5'. Flat-footed rails. 
Ruling gradient 1 in 55. Other minor sections of rail- 
ways were also constructed. ' 

In the Afghan campaign a line was constructed from Afghanistan, 
the Indus to Sibi, 133 miles, in 103 days. Broad gauge 
(5' 6"). 

In the Egyptian campaign a hastily improvised Mili- E syp fc » 18 82. 
tary Railway Corps was employed for the first time as a 
British unit for war purposes. It repaired and worked 
the existing line of railway from Ismailia to the front, 
and in spite of great difficulties rendered excellent service. 
The constitution of the railway corps and some of the 
work done have been already mentioned. 

Reconnaissance op a Railway. 
A reconnaissance of a railway for military purposes may 
be required in peace or in war, and may have reference to- 
our own or to the enemy's lines. For instance, a special 
examination may be necessary before coming to a decision 
— (1) As to its capability for the transport of troops ; 
(2) As to the means and best place for its destruction or 
restoration; (3) As to the nature of the neighbouring 
ground for military purposes ; and (4) As to its capability 
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for the march of troops. -Let us consider these in the 
order mentioned. 

(1) Capability for the Transport of Troops. . 
The points to be noted are— 

The length of the line. Whether single or doable. The 
sequence of stations, and their distances apart. 

The ruling gradient and sharpest curve. Breaks of 



Section of the line. Working condition of the line. 
Telegraph. Signals. 

Locomotive depots. Watering stations for locomotives. 
Capacity of tanks, &o. 

Descriptions of the station buildings ; .number, dimen- 
sions, and suitability of platforms, points, sidings, docks, 
turn-tables, loading arrangements, e.g, t cranesv&c, noting 
if they are steam, hydraulic, or worked by hand. . 

Reserve stock of rails, sleepers, &c, and whether addi- 
tional sidings can be formed. 

What stations are suited as depdt stations on the line 
of communications, e.g., for sheltering troops, feeding the 
troops in transit, or for forming magazines or hospitals. 

In what way the stations at junctions or at the terminal 
points should be occupied and defended. 

The amount of rolling stock available, and its capacity 
for troops, horses, &c. The number and power of the 
engines. The amount of fuel, reserve stores. Work- 
shops. Railway staff. 

(2) Destruction and Restoration* 

Nature of the permanent way. Gauge and kind of 
rail employed. Single or double. 

Size of stations, and their suitability for storing large 
masses of rolling stock. 

What are the most suitable objects 'for 'destruction, and 
the quickest mode of destroying £hem ? ITor this we 
. »require to know — 

In the case of em&aw&iw^nfe^length, bareadtb, height, 
constitution, slopes, arches, and culverts. 

In cuttings — length, breadth, at bottom, depth, slopes, 
.nature of soil, side drains, &c. 

On hill-sides — length of these lines, height and slope i)f 
•..Hillside. up and. down, nature of retaining : slQpe, <fcc. 
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In tunnels — length, height, breadth, the surrounding 
soil, ventilating shafts. 

The bridges and viaducts — length, material, and con- 
struction. 

Where material, carts, and labour can be requisitioned. 

(3) Neighbouring Ground for Military Purposes, 

Fortresses, positions, important passages of rivers or 

• mountain defiles. Places where the traffic might be stopped. 

The suitability of the stations for occupation and de- 
fence. Approaches to stations. Direction of neighbouring 
roads. 

Where the railway is on'the natural level of the ground, 
•where it enters cuttings or tunnels, or crosses' by a viaduct 
or embankment. 

Where the line is intersected by other communications 

• on the same level. 

(4) Suitability for MarcJi of Droops. 

Nature of the permanent way. Breadth. Whether 
room, for wagons alongside the rails, or whether one wheel 
must be between the rails. 

Whether the sleepers are longitudinal or transverse ; 
whether, in the latter case, the intermediate spaces are 
filled up. Single or double line. 

Whether the railway has for its whole length roads 
alongside suitable for cavalry and artillery, or are there 
roads at any rate alongside the line at those parts which 
are unfit for horses and wagons ? 

As a general rule, infantry can always use the railway 
for marching ; cavalry only on a narrow front and at a 
distance from the enemy. For wagons railways are only 
possible for short distances, and never when near the 
enemy. 
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CHAPTER IX.— DUTIES OF STAFF IN CONNEC- 
TION WITH SUPPLY. 

Introductory Observations. 

TO C p?'!iei in ^ e supply of an army in the field is the most difficult 
choice of of all administrative questions. For its success not only 
pStm ent e must the head of the Commissariat Department in the 
ar-rt perfect field be an o nicer of great energy, business habits and 
tw«!enhiin resource, but there must be the most perfect understanding 
baum stair between ^ m an( * *ke Combatant Staff, so that all may be 
working in harmony for the common end. Ju6t as it is 
the duty of the Combatant Staff of a commander by 
well-planned movements to bring a superiority of force 
to bear at the decisive point, so it is the province of his 
Administrative Staff to provide the supplies, by virtue of 
which man and horse enter into the struggle with the 
vigour necessary for the sustained effort which is then 
required of them. 

Hen^e, too much stress cannot be laid on the importance 
of thorough co-operation between Staff and Commissariat, 
a hand-in-hand working of those entrusted with the 
leading and the administration. 
Absence of The absence of this joint work was apparent in the 
led Shire French army in 1870-71. The commanders made their 
ia 1870-71. dispositions, communicated these dispositions to.theln- 
ten dance and left to the latter the task of providing for 
the supply as best they could. That close interchange of 
view between the general and his administrative staff, so 
essential to success, was lacking. 

It is not here intended to convey that, while giving the 
question of supply its due weight, the General should 
necessarily take the opinion of the Commissary General 
when forming his plans. Unquestionably not, for the 
supply must be subordinated to the plans. But what is 
meant is that when the plans are made by which the 
object of the moment is to be attained, the General 
cannot enter too closely into the supply question with his 
Administrative Staff Officer. 
****** The latter must then work out the details connected 
tEare with his Department, imparting to his arrangements such 
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Elasticity that they not only fall in with the formulated fa" rapport 
plans of the General, but bend to them in the event of their General, 
undergoing modifications (within certain limits) necessi- 
tated by the ever-changing circumstances of war. In this 
will be shown his intelligence, prevision, and resource. 
Should the circumstances change, he must be the first to 
grapple with and overcome the new difficulties. The 
maxim he should always have in view is to make apparent 
impossibilities possible. To render his task light, he must 
have the f nil confidence of the General, and must be sup- 
ported in every way by the Combatant Staff of the Field 
Force and by the General of Communications and his staff. 

General Conditions affecting Supply. 

The supply of an army in time of war is dependent fiup p]y ig 
upon a number of conditions and circumstances, more or dependent 
less complex and varied. For instance, the supply is and varie" 
affected by the resources of the theatre of war and the conditions, 
facilities for utilizing these resources ; by the time of 
year and the climate ; by the nature of the war, whether 
offensive or defensive ; by the length of the line of com- 
munications ; by the rapidity of the movements ; by the 
propinquity of the enemy and by the temper of the in- 
habitants. 

The resources of all countries which may possibly Resources of 
become theatres of war should be studied beforehand in J} , ^J r e JJ5jJ d 
peace, and the results worked up in a form for reference, a be studied 
duty which devolves upon the Intelligence Branch of in peace - 
our Head Quarters Staff. Countries which are mainly Nalure of • 
agricultural offer, as a rule, the greatest facilities from a country 
supply point of view ; here the army can live longest on auppiy. 
the local resources, while at the same time its operations 
are least hampered by supply considerations. In manu- 
facturing districts it is more easy to find money than 
supplies ; while, in a cattle-breeding country, bread-stuffs 
will not probably be found in excess of the local require- 
ments, but meat, forage, and transport will be ensured. 

The facilities for utilising the resources will depend Facilities for 
mainly on the state of the communications. An army uti,i8in * 

J m» * • i i .. J resources of 

may suffer from want in the richest country, if the means a theatre of 
of communication be in an unsatisfactory condition, chiefly on d . 
However vast the accumulated stores may be, they are communica- 
of no use if they cannot be conveyed after tl^e army to tion8. 
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influence 
supply. 
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Much 
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Bapidity of 
movements 
affects 
supply. 



the place where they have to be consumed.* Hence, in 
nearly all the campaigns in which the British army is 
engaged, one of the first thoughts of the commander is 
to place the roads within the area of military operationsin 
good order, and, if possible, to construct or to bring into 
working condition a line of rail or tramway, so as to lessen 
the difficulties of conveying supplies to the front. 

The influence of the time of year and the climate upon 
the yield of supplies and upon the state of the communi- 
cations is too obvious to require comment. 

The character of the war, offensive or defensive, and 
the length of the line of operations affect the supply ser- 
vice. Generally speaking, it is easier to arrange the 
supply service when acting on the defensive in one's own 
country than when carrying the war into the enemy's 
land. The defender can organise a regular communi- 
cation with his depdts and magazines, and can cause the 
local supplies, which he does not require, to be destroyed or 
removed from the assailant's reach. The assailant, on the 
other hand, is gradually receding from his base ; trans- 
port becomes more difficult as he advances ; he is thrown 
on the resources of a more or less exhausted theatre of 
war, and if these be insufficient and the roads bad, he may 
be placed in a very critical position. 

The disadvantages of a long line of operations are 
much lessened by the presence of a railroad. As a means 
of facilitating supply and bridging over long distances 
railways are invaluable. 

Supply is furthermore influenced by the degree of 
rapidity of movement of the troops. It is plain that 
if troops remain stationary, supply from the rear is 
facilitated, particularly if the communications be good. 
But if the troops be living on the resources of the country, 
a prolonged sojourn at one and the same spot exhausts 
the local resources, so that sooner or later, according to 
the abundance, the supplies must come from the rear. 
On the other hand, if the troops are on the move, the 



* Lord Wellington writing to the English Ambassador at Lisbon, 
from Celorico, on 30th March, 18U, aaya:— "To find food for an 
army is but half the difficulty. We have plenty of provisions in our 
depots at Villa Franca, Figueira, Tojal, and Lisbon ; but these pro- 
visions are oi no use to the troops in the field, if there is no trans- 
port to bring ihetn to the troops who are to consume them. M 
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extent to which the local resources can be utilised will 
depend on the breadth of the strategic front on which Breadth of 
they are moving, and the rate of their movement. The SSSun- 
broader the front, the easier the supply, and vice versd. 
Hence the well-known saying — " Fight concentrated, 
march separated." 

Clausewitz estimates that in an average country of 
Western Europe, a force of 100,000 to 150,000 men, Europe to 
marching on a tolerably broad front, can be subsisted 
from local sources so long as they are in movement. 
Jomini's calculation is about the same. But so soon as 
the force halts or concentrates for battle, or retires over 
the same ground, it becomes dependent on its magazines 
for s apply. 

The more concentrated the troops and the more rapidly Larjre bodies 
they move, the more difficult the supply, and vice versa. ^Idiy 
Large masses moving concentrated and rapidly can difficult to 
scarcely ever live at the expense of the* country, however suppy * 
rich it may be, as there is no possibility of collecting the 
supplies in time and delivering them to the troops. In 
such circumstances only the cavalry, and in some cases 
the advanced guards, can hope to make use of tbe re- 
sources of the locality through which the line of operations 
passes ; the bulk of the troops must be fed from the rear. 

For the same reasons the propinquity of the enemy p J°P in <i uit y 

• n , 1 7\ J -r of enemy 

exercises influence on the supply, as his presence compels affects 
the adversary to be quartered and to march concentrated, su PP ] y- 
preventing the resources of the country being utilised, and 
impeding the bringing up of supplies ; moreover, as the 
enemy is approached, the number of unforeseen incidents 
increases, rendering supply difficult and sometimes up- 
. setting all arrangements. 

Lastly, supply, generally, and more particularly the Supply also 
utilisation of the resources of the country, depend to oS P aS?tude 
a great extent on the temper of the local inhabitants. If of inhabi- 
they be not unfavourably disposed, supply is facilitated ; tant8, 
if passive, the task of turning the local resources to account 
depends entirely upon moderation and tact in not exas- 
perating the people by excessive and unreasonable demands. 
Beady money becomes a golden key on these occasions. 
But if the inhabitants *be hostile to the troops, the task of 
supply becomes most difficult, particularly so when the 
population does not limit itself merely to concealing 
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supplies, but takes an active part in the military opera- 
tions. In this event it is impossible to calculate either 
upon the local resources or the certainty of an uninter- 
rupted transport of supplies from the rear. 
Bcai am- From what has preceded it is plain that the real dim- 
adjust* 10 culty is to adjust the supply service to the strategical 
•uppiy to requirements : elements which are, as a rule, antagonistic, 
■trategj. Thus, for example, the more the forces are concentrated, 
the more advantageous on strategical and tactical 
grounds, but the more unfavourable as regards supply, 
which demands as large a dispersion as possible. More- 
over, the circumstances of war change constantly and 
unexpectedly, and it becomes a matter of great difficulty 
to change the direction of supplies once set in movement. 

Supplies carried with an Army. 

denveS 8 iruui arm y * n * ne * s supplied, generally speaking, 

own re- ° partly fi om its own resources and partly from those of the 
f?om theatre * nea * re °f war - Countries so barren as to be destitute of 
of war. any resources are exceptional, but they do occur, as, for 

instance, in Africa, and on the Indian frontier. 
Live on The right of nations levying war to obtain what they 

muchas 88 can from the country itself is a very old one, and has 
possible. been exercised from the earliest times. Experience, how- 
ever, shows that, whether the war be offensive or defen- 
sive, supplies will be more readily and abundantly 
Advantages obtained when paid for in cash than when taken by force. 

For instance, during the war in France in the early part 
•uppiiea. f this century, Wellington's army, owing to the observ- 
ance of this principle, was well supplied ; while the 
French, although operating in their own country, were in 
the direst straits. It is well, therefore, to consider it a 
principle (1) that, if necessity requires the collection of 
supplies in an invaded country, the taking of those 
supplies should be made as little distasteful as possible, 
viz., by payment in cash at a fair market rate, and (2) 
that force should only be used as a last resource when 
persuasion has failed. 
pi^toS * n r * cn » we N-P P n l ft ted districts of Europe an army, 
regarded unless it remains concentrated and stationary for some 
TreSem. 118 ^ me *°g©tber, or has to pass through a district previously 
exhausted, can be supported to a considerable extent from 
the resources of the theatre of war. The supplies con- 
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veyed by the train in its wake are then regarded in 
the light of a reserve, which is ready to be drawn upon 
when the country fails. In barren districts inhabited by 
uncivilised peoples, however, the supplies accompanying 
the army become the sole means for its support. 

The supplies accontpanyimr an army may be classed Supplies 
in two categories — (1) those conveyed with the troops : in* army 
movable or field reserves ; and (2) stationary reserves. f^S ,nl ° 

The movable or field reserves, again, consist of (a) valise reserves, 
reserve ; (b) regimental* and departmental reserve ;t and ieUire?! ,WT 
(c) field magazines ;J while the stationary reserves com- 
prise the magazines or depots formed at the base and in 
the theatre of war. 

(1) Movable or Field Reserves, 

The object of the movable reserves is to guarantee to J*£[* BLfc °* 
the troops a sure supply during the operations, should the keserves. 
theatre of war fail ; but these reserves must be limited to 
the requirements of absolute necessity, otherwise the 
length of the train would be unduly extended and the 
operations thereby hampered. 

The amount of the valise reserve, and of the regimental 
and departmental reserve is definitely laid down in all 
armies; but the extent of the reserve to be carried in 
the field magazines cannot be fixed, as it will naturally 
vary with the resources of the theatre of war, the nature 
of the communications, the distance of the enemy, and so 
forth. As the object of this reserve is to replace the 
expended supplies of the other movable reserves, it is evi- 
dent that the more freely the latter can draw upon the 
resources of the country, or from stationary depots, the 
smaller need be the field magazine. If the troops are in 
direct communication by rail or water route with their base, 
the size of the field magazine may be reduced to a minimum, 
and under favourable circumstances it may be dispensed 
with altogether. On the other hand, in a barren country 
the field magazine may grow to very large dimensions. 

Hence the field magazine must be determined for every 

* One day's carried in regimental Transport. See " Transport " 
p. 189. 

f One day's in the Brigade, and 1 day's in the "Divisional Commis- 
sariat Transport. See "Transport " pp. 190-1. All the foregoing are 
mil tary transport : carriages, horses, and men. 

X Advanced depc^ general transport, procured locally. 
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given case, while the valise, regimental, and departmental 
reserves remain the same. 

These reserves are fixed as follows for the different 
armies of Western Enrope : — 

(1) The Valise Reserve in Austria is one day's " iron 
ration " and two days' " expense ration " (withont meat), 
weighing 6*35 lbs ; France, two days' rations ; Germany, 
three days' " iron ration " including meat, weight 6*3 lbs. 
if biscuit is carried; Great Britain, two day's "iron 
ration " and the balance of the day's ordinary ration ; 
Italy, two days' rations ; Russia, three days' rations. 

In the German and other armies stringent regulations 
exist that the Yalise Reserve can only be touched by special 
order of the Corps Commander. In spite of this, it is 
somewhat difficult to impress young soldiers with the 
importance of keeping this reserve intact against emer- 
gency; rather than be burdened with the weight, they 
are prone to eat the rations or throw them away. Hence, 
frequent inspections are necessary. 

In our service it is laid down that not only the Yalise 
but the Regimental and Departmental Reserves* are to be 
kept intact as long as possible. 

(2) The Regimental and Departmental Reserve in 
Austria is two days in regimental and four days in de- 
partmental train, but eight days' meat (seven days live, 
one in carcase) ; France, two days in regimental, four 
days in departmental train ; Germany, one day in regi- 
mental, four days in departmental train ; Great Britain, 
one day in regimental, two days in departmental train ; 
Italy, one day in regimental, and two days in depart- 
mental train ; Russia, five days in regimental train. 

Hence the total of the Yalise, Regimental and Depart- 
mental Reserves in the different armies will stand as 
follows : — 

* The object in all armies of dividing this reserve between the 
regimental and departmental transport, is to have at least one ration 
close at hand. On the march in vicinity of the enemy the regimental 
transport is usually disposed so that it can be brought up to the troops 
at the end of the day, which is not the case with the departmental 
transport kept further in rear. By this arrangement the men do not 
have to wait far into the night for the arrival of the train, nor are 
they required to eat their " Iron ration." The regimental transport 
usually carries a fresh meat ration, and thus the evil is avoided of the 
troops having to prepare and consume freshly-slaughtered meat. 
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(3) THe Movable or Field Magazines. — It has been (3) MovabIe 
already mentioned that the field magazines are intended to or fleia 
serve as a commissariat reserve in the event of the theatre ma s azla ° 8 - 
of war furnishing little or no food supplies, and that their Their size 
dimensions will vary chiefly with the abundance or other- ^{j^Ji 
wise of the local resources, the state of the roads, and the campaign. • 
distance of the enemy. 

As instances of an extreme case of unproductiveness of 
country, the following may be cited to show the size to 
which the field magazine may grow : — 

(1) The movable magazines accompanying the British force of 
10,000 fighting men in the Abyssinian campaign consisted of 26,000 
animals and 12,000 men, partly carriers and partly drivers. Supplies 
were carried for the entire 40 days' march to Magdala. 

(2) In the Russian expedition to Khiva in 1873 the field magazines 
for the force of 5,500 men operating from Tashkent consisted of 8,800 
camels, carrying 2£ months' reserve. 

Taking conntries rather more productive — 

(3) In the older campaigns against Turkey,* the Russian force was 
• accompanied by a one month or two months', reserve in the field 

.magazines. For instance, in 1854 the Danube Army, under Prince 
G-ortschakoff, 100,000 men, had with it a field magazine of 13,000 
carts carrying one month's reserve. 



# In the campaign of 1877-8 the commissariat carried no supplies 
after the army, but only to the expense magazines established with 
each stationary force. The Bulgarians and other Christians were 
looked to for furnishing supplies to the troops operating south of the 
Balkans. This expectation proved to be well-founded. 
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(4) The column (10,000 fighting men) moving from Cabul to Can- 
dahar, under General Sir F. Roberto, in 1880, was accompanied by a 
field magazine, carried on 7,500 pack animal*, or in the shape of lire 
stock with the column, as follows : — 

Reserves for British troops — Breadstnffs, 5 days ; preserved vege- 
tables, 15 days ; groceries, 30 days ; fresh meat, 10 days, with 20 per 
cent, spare. Beseires for native troops : — Breadstuffs, 5 days ; 
groceries 30 days ; fresh meat, 4 days, with 20 per cent, spare. Also 
a reserve of rum, lime juice, pea soup, and tinned meat. 

Passing to civilised, well-popiilated countries — 

(5) The German Army in the campaigns of 1866 and 1870-71 had, 
as a general rule, a 6 days' supply in its field magazines. The 
Austrian Army in 1866 had likewise a field magazine with 6 or 8 days' 
supply. 

Consequently field magazines differ very much in tbeir 
dimensions, carrying, as they do, supplies varying from 6 
days to as many months. 
offiew* 14 * 011 Field magazines may consist of pack animals, wheeled 
magazines, vehicles, or carriers, according to the nature of the 
country in which the force is operating. Whatever the 
kind of carriage may be, it usually consists of transport 
hired or impressed in the country, and it is given a semi- 
military organisation ; that is to say, the conductors and 
non-commissioned Officers acting as Superintendents are 
lent from the army. 
forTmish* Hence with the army of Great Britain, where the means 
Aimyoperat- of transport varies with each campaign, it becomes impos- 
westera sible to determine even approximately the dimensions 
Europeo. of the field magazine for colonial warfare. For cam- 
paigns in Europe it has, however, been to a certain extent 
determined. In this case the field magazines are repre- 
sented by the advanced depdt general transport. The 
War Office Committee, which presented its Report in 
January, 1877, laid down that the advanced depot should 
have sufheient transport (procured locally) with it to 
convey to the front not less than 4 days' * rations and 
forage, and, if necessary, form the nucleus of a new depot, 
hi Kord° nS ^ n Germany eacn army corps has a commissariat park 
Armies in of 5 columns.f Each column consists of 82 pair-horse 

cumstancei. * This does not limit the supplies at the advanced depdt to this 
amount ; the transport merely is fixed. The supplies ot course, 
would be collected to the utmost extent possible. 

f Properly speaking, of 6 columns, but. the sixth column of all the 
army coips is separated at the outset, and is distributed for service on 
the line of communications. 
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carts. These columns are intended to maintain the sop- 
plies of the commissariat train with the troops (proviant 
colonnen). When fully loaded the commissariat park 
carries either 9 days' rations or 7 days' oats for the whole 
army corps. 

In the Austrian Army the field magazines convey a 
6 days' supply of food and oats for all the men and 
horses of the army corps. Each magazine (Feld-verpflegs- 
magazin) is so organised that it can be divided, if neces- 
sary, into 5 sections, and is calculated to carry the sup- 
plies for a force of not more than 50,000 men and 10,000 
horses. 

In the Italian Army the field magazines carry 5 days' 
food and 10 days' forage. 

In Russia the intendance department furnishes the field 
magazine with 580 pair-horse carts and 1,290 horses for 
each Division, carrying 10 days' rations for the men and 3 
days' oats for the Division, besides 10 days for all the men 
and horses of the transport. Each magazine is capable of 
being broken up into 4 divisions. 

(2) Stationary Magazines or D&pdts. 

These include, as already mentioned, the supply dep6ts jfi gffgj y 
formed at the base, on the line of communications, and 
generally, in the theatre of war. During active operations, Beooma ^ 
they become receptacles for all the supplies that can be source in 
gathered locally or are brought up from the rear. They JSSSnow, 
should only be drawn upon by the field force when the Jj^j 011 ^ 
local supplies in their immediate vicinity fall short. resources 

When large bodies of troops are concentrated in a small {jjjjfjjjwit 
area or remain for a long time in one and the same place, 
stationary magazines become the main source of supply ; 
as, for instance, during the strategical concentration of 
troops at the base or frontier, in the attack and defence of 
fortresses or positions, during an armistice, and so forth. 

Magazines are classed in three categories : (1) main or Sono?**" 
reserve, (2) intermediate, and (3) expense. "^JKf 7 

Main or Reserve Magazines. — Examples of this class are Main" 
the magazines established in home territory, in frontier JJJJJJJ, 
fortresses, or at other points near which the troops carry 
out their strategical concentration, or where the troops effect 
their landing in the case of a maritime base. Their sites 
will depend upon the character and position of the enemy, 
(s. d.) * T 
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These magazines will be supplied from tbe sea, in the 
case of a maritime base, or by contract or purchase in the 
country lying in proximity to the prospective theatre of war. 

In this class the following may be instanced: — (1) The base 
magazines at Lisbon for Lord Wellington's operations towards Ciudad 
Bodrigo and Badajoz, (2) The magazines formed before the begin- 
ning of the war in 1870 at Cologne, Coblentz, Bingen, Mainz, and 
Worms s later on those formed in the frontier districts (Saarlouis, 
Ac.), (8) Those formed by the Russian Army in the Bessarabian, 
Odessa, and Kieff military districts, before the Turkish War of 
1877-8 ; and later on those formed in Roumania and on the left 
bank of the Danube. (4) The base magazine at Feshawur for the 
operations by the Kabul line against Afghanistan in 1879-80. 
(5) Pietermaritzburg for the Zulu and Transvaal operations in 
1879-81. (6) Ismailia for the operations along the Sweet Water 
Canal towards Cairo in 1882. 

mediate"" Intermediate magazines are those formed during off en- 
max&sineg. sive movements when an army proceeds so far from its 
primary base that it would waste time and transport by 
drawing directly from the base. These intermediate 
magazines may be filled from the primary base, but the 
most convenient way, at least at the outset, is to sweep 
in supplies from tbe neighbouring district. In a country 
destitute of resources, such as the Crimea, Abyssinia, 
Ashantee, <fcc, they would of necessity be filled direct 
from the base. Sometimes the newly-erected intermediate 
magazine is called the advanced base magazine. 

As an instance of intermediate magazines may be mentioned : — 
(1) In the operations of Lord Wellington, before alluded to, the 
magazines formed at Ciudad Bodrigo and Badajoz for the further 
operations against Salamaaoa and Madrid. (2) In the war of 
1870-71, during the operations preceding the investment of Metz, the 
magazines formed at Courcelles for the 1st Army, at Bemilly for the 
2nd Army, and at Nancy -Luneville for the 3rd Army. 

(Z) Expense Expense magazines are intended for the current supply 
mag ™ 1M - of the troops, and hence are established at any time before 
or during the war according as they may be required, 
and in the vicinity of the troops. They have a temporary 
character, existing for a few days, sometimes for only one 
day. 

The ad- Expense magazines include of course the ebappen haupt 
JJJjjJ^ art of the German system, or the advanced dep6t of the 
expense British system, and the commissariat depdtp on the line of 

magazine. ^j^^^^ionS, 
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This advanced depdt* is always pushed forward to the 
furthest point in rear of the field army consistent with 
safety. From its magazines, supplies are conveyed to the 
army by every possible means. If the army is close, the Beiation 
departmental transport with the troops works back to the advanoed 
advanced dep6t, conveying the supplies to the Divisional Jf^J^ 4 
Pep6ts. Between the Divisional Dep6ts and the troops depots, 
work the brigade and regimental transport. If, however, 
the troops recede from the advanced depdt so far that the 
departmental transport cannot conveniently draw from 
the advanced depdt, but not far enough to require a 
transfer forward of the advanced dep6t, the latter would 
utilise its transport to move supplies to some intermediate 
rendezvous which the departmental transport could reach. 

An advanced depdt magazine, after ceasing to be such 
on the transfer forward of the advanced depot, becomes an 
expense magazine for passing detachments. 

Examples of expense magazines : — (1) In the Afghan War, 1879-80, 
the depots at Lundi Kotal, Jellalabad, and Safed Song on the Khyber 
line ; the depots at Kuram on the Euram line ; and the depots at 
Sibi, Mach, Quetta, and Chaman on the Kandahar line. (2) In the 
operations in Natal, 1881, Newcastle was the advanced dep6t of the 
field force, while Ladysmitfr formed an expense magazine on the line 
of communications, 

Erom what has preceded it will be evident that the Number and 
stationary magazines will vary in their organisation Nonary 
according to the purposes which they have to serve. The magazines 
selection of their sites, their number, size, the amount of ciraro- 
supplies to be accumulated in them, the time of opening, 8tance8 « 
the means for their replenishment will depend on the rdle 
each hap to play, whether reserve, intermediate, or ex- 



Mbasures for the Supply op Tboops in Wab. 

This subject may be conveniently considered under 
two aspects, (1) up to the commencement of operations, 
and (2) during the operations. 

* The advanced depot is more than a mere food depot. It holds 
reserves* of ordnance stores, hospitals, &c., &o. It is also the head 
quarters of the fcakery train, which on arrival sets actively to work in 
ardor to supplement the field Plena with the troops. 



pense. 
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Supply prior to the Commencement of Operations. 
O) gqpgiy In preparing the supplies for a campaign, the following 
points have to be considered — (1) The probable daily 
consumption of supplies, and the number of days' reserve 
to be accumulated. (2) Where and by what date they 
gy*. must be ready. (3) Whence are the supplies to be 
obtained, and how are they to be conveyed to their 
destination. (4) How are the expended supplies to be 
replenished. (5) Where and when should the movable 
magazines be organised. 
Foodnece*- 1. Amount of Supplies and Reserves necessary. — The 
jdUatean food necessities for man and horse daily may be token at 
3£ lbs. gross per man* and 10 lbs. of oats. This does not 
include hay or compressed forage, where there is no grass 
available in the theatre of war (parts of Afghanistan and 
South Africa.) The lbs. is the gross weight of a man's 
ration, when it consists of fresh meat ; rather less, when it 
consists of preserved meat.f 3 lbs. wood also must be 

* In the Afghan Campaign, 1878-80, the ration for British troops 
consisted of the following: — Fresh meat (excluding bone), 1 lb.; 
bread, 1± lb. (or biscuit, 1 lb.) ; rice or floor, 4 os. ; sugar, 3 oz. ; tea, 
$ oz. ; salt, $ oz. ; potatoes, 10 oz. ; green vegetables, when pro- 
curable, 6 oz. (if not procurable, 1 oz. dhall and 2 oz. extra 
potatoes issued). Net weight, 3£ to Si lbs. For natives: — Atta or 
rice, 1 seer ; dhall, 2 chittacks ; ghee, £ chittack ; salt, £ chittack — 
in all 2 lbs. 6 oz. Salt pork was not liked. Australian meat, Edward's 
desiccated soap, and Kopf s peas sausage approved. Pickles, preserved 
vegetables (when no fresh available), cocoa, lime juice ft oz., in lieu 
of fresh vegetables) ; condensed milk considered valuable ; tobacco 
also recommended ; coffee not recommended owing to difficulty of 
preparation. 

In the Egyptian Expedition, 1882, the ration for British troops 
consisted of 1 lb. fresh, meat (or 1± if ordered by General Officer Com- 
manding), or 1 lb. preserved meat; 1± lb. bread or 1 lb. biscuit; 
£ oz. tea ; \ oz. coffee ; 2\ oz. sugar ; \ oz. salt ; ^ os. pepper ; 
i lb. fresh vegetables when procurable, or if not, 2 oz. compressed ; 
} oz. lime juice ; \ gill rum. Net weight, 3 to 3± lbs. Add 4 oz. for 
package, candles, &c., and the gross weight of the ration will amount 
to 3* lbs. 

f There used to be great aversion to preserved meat in the British 
army, but this is gradually disappearing, in consequence of improved 
manufacture and palatability. A ration of cooked meat carried 
in a man's haversack during a long dusty march on a hot day 
would not be nearly so palatable as a ration of tinned meat. The 
cattle driven after an army also lose greatly in condition, and if 
killed and eaten at the end of the day's march the meat is very 
tough. Again, in wet weather or in a high wind it is very difficult 
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allowed per man for cooking, if there is no dry fuel 
available in the theatre of war. From this can be calcu- 
lated the weight and bulk of the rations for the entire 
field force. The amount of reserves depends in each Amount of 
case upon the conditions, already mentioned, which in- heieTvaries 
fluence supply. # ^£ 

For operations m a rich, well-populated country a 
month's reserve, exclusive of the supplies required in 
the first instance to complete the field reserves with 
the troops, or say 1£ to 2 months in all, would probably 
suffice. Where the theatre of war is thinly populated 
the foregoing amount of reserve may be doubled, and 
for a war in a desert country, trebled. In Afghanistan, 
1879-80, the reserve was usually 6 months. In Egypt 
1882 the reserve was 2 months. 

For the garrisons of fortresses, it is usual to store a Bwervejoi 
6 months' supply, as the civil population may also require ortwaBe8, 
food. 

2. Wliere and by what date the Supplies should be ^£^J ate(l 
accumulated. — The place of accumulation will depend on at place of 
the point selected for the strategical concentration, while Jjjjjjjfjjj 
it must at the same time be removed beyond range of the tion, then in 
enemy's possible incursions and be within easy access 
of the army. Fortified points on railways, or other main 
arteries of communication are convenient sites for the main 
reserves. In the case of considerable bodies of troops, 
distinct magazines for the higher units are necessary, in 
order that the loading up of the field reserves may proceed 
quickly. The foregoing remarks apply to the main and 
intermediate magazines. The number of depdts on the line JJJJ^jJ^ 
of communications depends on its length, as they will have munication. 
to be distributed at intervals along the road for the supply 
of passing detachments and of the troops guarding the 
line. The quantity of supplies for each, including a 

to cook. Preserved provisions, when well prepared, are an excellent 
substitute, take little room, and the ration only weighs about £ of the 
fresh meat ration. There jire times when it becomes impossible to 
feed the men with fresh meat, viz., immediately after landing and 
moving to the front, when large bodies are concentrated, when the 
communications are commanded by forts, and so forth. A few days' 
preserved rations make the men quite independent. The great diffi- 
culty with preserved meats in tins is that if the tins get damaged in 
transit and the air gets in, they at once spoil. Good packing 
tends to prevent this. 
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necessary reserve, should be calculated accordingly. 
Other expense magazines in the theatre of "war would 
be limited to the necessities of a speedy delivery to the 
troops, and would only contain the amount of supplies 
actually required. Any excess is difficult to remove 
when the rdle of the magazine has ceased. 

The sites of advanced depdts should be chosen so as to 
favour rapid replenishment and delivery. There should 
be plenty of open space, large roomy buildings, place for 
cattle depdt, bakeries, workshops, <fcc, with good com- 
munication to neighbouring district, so as to favour the 
collection of local supplies. The amount of supplies to 
be maintained is guided by the same considerations as 
those mentioned above for main magazines. 

As regards the date by which the supplies should be 
accumulated at the base, it is evident that, as the troops 
will commence to consume directly their strategical con* 
centration begins, the supplies, or at any rate part of 
them, should be in readiness beforehand. 

3. Whence cure the Supplies to be obtained and how for- 
warded. — In the expeditions of the British Army, when 
the troops embark from this country, the supplies usually 
accompany or slightly precede the troops. It will be often 
necessary to purchase mules and other transport animals 
in foreign countries, and ship them for the intended base 
of operations. Statistics of transport-producing countries 
should be prepared in time of peace, and agents sent to 
make purchases directly war is contemplated. In the 
case of operations from a distant base in a friendly 
country, say a colony, preparations for the accumulation 
of supplies would be made beforehand in that colony, the 
telegraph often anticipating the arrival of the troops by 
several weeks. If the place of disembarkation is not in our 
hands, the provision ships would be timed to arrive with 
the force, and the supplies landed directly the latter has 
made good its footing. 

As there is always more or less cqnf nsion on first landing, 
and some time may elapse before the commissariat is in 
working order, it is the practice to ship in each transport 
14 days' supply of everything, including fuel, for all the 
men and horses on board ; and it is further proposed to 
send out provision store ships, laden with food and a pro- 
portion of medical comforts, arranged so as to be readily 
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accessible. These store ships serve as the base magazine 
in the first instance. 

But on the Continent of Europe, when armies are con- £7 Jjjjjjj* 1 
centrating on the frontier, the chief means of transport MuriesT** 
for troops and stores is by rail. When the transport is 
by rail, we must know the number of lines available, and 
the amount and capacity of the rolling stock ; and in the 
case of a change of gauge or breaks in the communication, 
the number of transfers that have to be made. Knowing 
the number of provision trains that can be despatched 
daily, the number of wagons to each train, and the capa- 
city of each wagon, we can calculate the amount of stores 
that can be transported daily to the depots at the base. 
Railroads, as a rule, are only available for supplies prior 
to the movement of concentration of the troops. During 
the concentration, the lines are fully taken up by the 
troops. In the campaign of 1870-71 the contractors for 
supplying the troops concentrating on the frontier were 
denied the use of the railways, and had to manage as they 
could by purchases in the frontier districts. The supply, 
in consequence of the poverty of the district, was defective. 

In the concentration of the Russian army in Roumania 
in the campaign of 1877-78 the bulk of the troops marched, 
and only a small part were despatched by rail. One 
supply train, and that not every day, was all that could 
be allowed. The railway is the worst in Europe, and only 
admitted of five trains daily. 

It may be taken as a principle that prior to the concen- The of raii- 
tration of the troops only a limited number of supply SJSjbe* 11 
trains can be despatched daily, as the ordinary passenger counted npoa 
and other traffic cannot be stopped ; during the strategical extent!** 
concentration of the troops no supply trains at all ; after 
the strategical concentration all the trains and all the 
rolling stock will be available. 

4. Replenishing Supplies. — Each unit must know from Beptenkh* 
what magazine its supplies have to be drawn. This fonf 15 * 116 * 
should be so arranged that the supply wagons do not cross 8t ^*!jJ2iJ 7 
each other on their way to and from the magazines, as maga * meB * 
blocks of any kind in rear of the army are very unde- 
sirable, and may be serious in their consequences. Light 
serviceable carts and easily-stowed preserved provisions 

are the best means to avoid breakdowns and loss of time. 

5. Time (mdplaceoforganisationofthe Movable Mag mines* SrE? 11 "* 
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— These can be most conveniently formed in the district of 
concentration, and near the main magazine whence they 
have to be filled. The collection is usually made through 
the local civil authorities, and the transport should be 
completed and organised into units by the time the field 
army arrives, so as to be able to follow it at a distance of 
one or two days' march. It is rarely the case that local 
transport cannot be obtained. No country grows corn or 
breadstuffs or raises cattle beyond the requirements of its 
inhabitants without being possessed of the means of con- 
veyance to profitable markets elsewhere. The local trans- 
port, as well as the produce of the soil above the local 
requirements, would be at the disposal of the commis- 
sariat for the organisation (1) of the field magazines, and 
(2) of the transport on the line of communications. 

Supply during Military Operations. 

When the troops move from their base the difficulties 
of supply commence in earnest, and any means which 
guarantees the necessary supplies should be employed, by 
pushing forward magazines from the rear : — by local pur- 
chases, by requisitions, and by every expedient which 
the ingenuity of the commissariat can suggest. 

As a rule, twice the quantity actually required should 
be stored as a margin against waste, loss, and unforeseen 
eventualities. 

The general principle of our system is to obtain as 
much as possible locally, and to supplement the deficien- 
cies by convoys from the base. 

Furthermore, during the march the food reserves carried 
with the troops should be kept intact, as they will pro- 
bably be the only means of supply before and after an 
engagement. 

Simultaneously with the forward movement from the 
base the line of communications is organised ; that is to 
say, dep6ts are formed at each halting place. To each of 
these depdts is assigned a certain district, and in each of 
these districts commences a systematic collection of pro- 
visions. On the rapidity with which these depdts are 
formed and filled, and generally on the completeness of 
the organisation of the line of communications, will depend 
to a great extent the punctual renewal of the expended 
field reserves of the army. The collection of local sup- 
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plies should theoretically commence the moment the 
advanced guard has passed the spot which is appointed 
as the halting-place that night for the main body ; then, 
under favourable conditions, by paying liberally, sufficient 
supplies can be sometimes collected before night to replace 
what is expended during the day. Tt is very commonly Cavalry 
the practice for certain parts of the Cavalry Division sent dUmuSi^ 
in advance of the army to be deputed to collect supplies, ~ Ue jgH 
the villages within its line of march being told off to dif- roFumnain 
ferent requisitioning parties. In this way, as the Cavalry rear - 
Division precedes the army by one or two days, the col- 
lection of supplies can be made before the advanced 
guards of the columns arrive. The Cavalry Division must 
have- commissariat officials, interpreters,, and money with 
it for this purpose. 

The dep6ts so created on the line become expense 
magazines, from which the field magazines can be com- 
pleted or from which the troops can draw directly. ' 

The cavalry in advance of the army and the advanced Cayaary 
guards of the columns should, if possible, be fed from if piSbie 
local supplies or by the householders on whom they are *J™£ e<i 
billeted. Particularly is this necessary for the cavalry, as should 'uto 
its movements become cramped when hampered with a on 001111117 • 
supply train. 

On the day of an engagement the troops have generally supply on 
to draw on their valise reserves, as the train purposely dayo,batUe * 
left in rear cannot always come up to the battle-field that 
night if a victory is gained ; while in the event of a re- 
treat it will be already on its march to the rear, and there 
will be still less likelihood of the troops being able to draw 
upon it. This same day, however, should not be an idle 
one for the commissariat, and should be utilised by the 
regimental and departmental train in filling up its sup- 
plies from the movable reserves. It is the halting and 
fighting days that the commissariat must utilise for 
bringing up supplies and replacing what has been ex- 
pended. 

After the engagement, the mode of supply will naturally 
depend on the result. 

If the enemy is defeated and the army pursues, it may supply after 
advance on a broader front than before the collision. This engagement, 
accelerates the movement and facilitates supply ; as the 
"broader the front, the less the number of men, and the 
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During par- depth of each column, the more easy to utilise the local 
**** resources, and the more quickly can the regimental 
and departmental train and the field magazines be 
brought up. The local resources cannot be counted 
upon to a great extent, as the enemy in all pro- 
bability will have exhausted the district ; while the army 
moving in pursuit will be marching more rapidly than 
supplies can be collected ; so that the troops will be almost 
entirely cast on the resources of their field reserves. 
Hence the assailant after a time will have to halt for the 
arrival of supplies. Every hour then lost is a gain to the 
enemy. This is the critical time for the commissariat, 
and the celerity shown in bringing up supplies from the 
rear will be the criterion of the efficiency and foresight of 
the department. 

JJjjJjjK On the other hand, if a retreat becomes necessary, the 
* ' whole train will have been sent to the rear well in advance 
of the retreating columns. Hence the troops will be 
unable to draw on them, and the only source of supply 
left is the reserve in the dep6ts on the line of communi- 
cations. From this it is evident of what importance it 
becomes that the depdts on the line of communications 
should be organised immediately after the army has passed 
through in its advance, not only for supplying it while 
taking the offensive, but as a measure of precaution 
against ill-success. If there is in readiness at each dep6t 
a ono-day's reserve for the army, the latter may be con- 
sidered safe in the event of a reverse. 

It is needless to observe that all supplies in excess, after 
provision for the rearguard, should be destroyed. The 
destruction of these supplies devolves upon the main 
body, as the rearguard is amply occupied with warding off 
the attacks of the enemy, 
supply by There is another means of supply to which recourse 
tiwpson ma y na( i * n favourable circumstances, namely, by 
inhabitant*, quartering on the inhabitants. This is, however, only 
feasible when in a well-populated country and beyond 
striking distance of the enemy. The essence of this 
mode of supply consists in the troops receiving food in 
kind from the inhabitants in their billets : a fixed quantity 
for a definite rate of remuneration. The nature of the 
meal and the scale of payment are fixed by the military 
authorities and communicated to the public through the 
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local authorities. The Germans used this means of supply 
largely in France in 1870-71. Vigilance must be exercised 
that the soldier does not demand more than he is entitled 
to by the tariff, or irregularities and acts of violence 
may ensue. 

Agency bt which Supplies are obtained. 

The chief agencies by which supplies are procured in 
time of war are : — (1) Contract, (2) Purchase, and (3) 
Requisition or Contribution. 

The system of delivering supplies by contract, excellent jjJJjJJJ £ 
in time of peace, is not generally found advantageous in NotwBen [Q 
time of war. The great objections to contracts in time of empSySin 
war are (1) their publicity, and (2) the contractors are war - 
human, and are often powerless to carry out their contracts ottfectiaw. 
at the most critical moments, or become victims to panic. 

The accumulation of supplies demands secrecy, both 
from strategical and economical considerations. The 
publication of the conditions of a contract gives the enemy 
a clue to the plan of the campaign j while, in the necessity 
for communicating to the contractors the exact distribu- 
tion and detailed marches of the troops, such information 
may easily reach the enemy. From an economical point 
of view, the publicity of the contract will cause prices of 
supplies to rise in the places where they have to be pur- 
chased. 

The only time, as a rule, when contract is possible is Pouibie 



when the army is at a distance from the theatre of war ; ^5a^ n " 
for instance, to deliver supplies at the base of operations 
or for the troops mobilised for home defence, or for our 
Colonial wars when there is no necessity for concealing 
the plan of campaign. But even in these caseB it is inad- 
missible when secrecy is required. 

Contracts are made either on a public or private tender. 
The latter avoids to a certain extent the publicity of an 
advertisement. Experience can alone decide whether a 
contract is feasible, and if so whether publio or private. 

The German Government, in 1870, contracted for large German 
deliveries of supplies at the primary base on the Rhine, e *P €lle,lce ' 
and also for supplies to be delivered in the frontier dis- 
tricts. The first-mentioned gave satisfactory results, but 
the last were unsatisfactory, chiefly because the contractors 
could -not carry out their arrangements owing to the use 
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of the railways being denied to them. In the Russo- 
Tnrkish War of 1877-78, the Russian Government con- 
tracted for the supply of their whole army beyond the 
frontier, but the system turned out a complete failure. 

As regards the experience of our own army, contracts 
have sometimes proved advantageous, at other times the 
reverse. In the Peninsula and in Belgium, contracts 
were employed with varying success. Before Waterloo 
was fought, the contractors deserted their engagements 
for fear of Napoleon, and had the result of the engagement 
been otherwise than it was, the British Army would have 
been in a sorry plight. In the Afghan Campaign 1878-80, 
the contracts for the meat of the South Afghanistan field 
force turned out a failure. " As long as everything ran 
smoothly the contractor made large profits, but when 
difficulties arose he had to be supported by civil or mili- 
tary aid, and without any corresponding advantage."* 
The system which has had the widest application in the 
Purchase. British army is that of purchase through the Commis- 
Peninsuia sariat. In the Peninsula, the troops lived mainly by pur- 
experience, ceases on the spot, supplies being brought voluntarily to 
their markets. Sons of local merchants and others were 
employed as intermediaries in the negotiations for 
supplies. The good-will of the inhabitants, a most im- 
portant factor, was thereby secured. 
German In the war with France in 1870-71, when, in the country 
experience. ^ ^ e nor th f Orleans, the ordinary requisitions failed to 
produce any effect whatever, and the Intend an ce of the 
2nd Army, at their wits' end for supplies, opened markets, it 
was found that the inhabitants, attracted by the high 
ready-money prices offered, brought supplies in abun- 
dance, especially oats, of which there was great want in 
the army. The competition for selling speedily lowered 
the prices. 

Purchase by Lastly, there is the system of supply through the troops 
purchasing for themselves. It is not applicable to large 
bodies concentrated in a small area or for troops on the 
move. The several regimental agents will be bidding 
against each other and possibly against other buyers, 
causing prices to rise ; they are also in most cases igno- 
rant of the language, a circumstance which may lead to 
misunderstandings and disputes, and ultimately to failure 
* Bombay Government Beport. 
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in the object ; moreover, the system produces complication 
of accounts. 

The exceptional conditions of modern war have given Supplies by 
birth to exceptional modes of supply, namely (1) Requi- Co™* 
sitions, and (2) Contributions. tribuwok. 

A requisition, as now practised in the armies of the 
Continent, is the forcible collection of supplies in kind; 
a contribution is the forcible collection of money from the 
inhabitants. 

The forcible character of the requisition may be advan- Advantages 
tageously mitigated by payment at a fixed tariff. A con- of pay™ 6111 - 
tribution, however, remains in all cases a forcible levy. 
In this case money is raised by the civil authorities of 
a town proportionally to the known wealth of the inhabi- 
tants ; it is then handed over to the invader, who pays 
therewith for supplies in kind. 

Requisitions may be made not only in the enemy's Principle of 
country, but also in the country of an ally or in one's requm ona * 
own country. In an enemy's country the levy is made by 
right of conquest in the manner the Commander-in-Chief 
may find most convenient ; in the country of an ally 
•the requisition is made at rates mutually agreed upon for 
payment in money or bills ; lastly, in one's own country, 
at rates -fixed by the Commander-in-Chief, such supplies 
being paid for in money or bills, which at the end of the 
war are redeemed or taken in lieu of taxes. 

In these matters the right of the stronger rules. But 
the interests of the army itself demand that requisitions 
should be made systematically and with perfect order. If 
there is no system, waste ensues, and the local means will 
be speedily exhausted. The army cannot live in an 
exhausted country ; discipline suffers and demoralisation 
results. 

Hence, in all armies the principle is recognised that 
requisitions can only be made by the Commander-in-Chief, 
and according to regulations made by him and communi- 
cated to the troops and the inhabitants of the theatre of 
war by proclamation. 

Requisitions are classed in two categories (1) regular ; Different 

(2) troop. < _ ^ req^ition. 

1. Regular requmtions imply that the demands are Regular 
equalised among the inhabitants by agreement between requUiti0M ' 
the Commissariat and the local authorities. The troops 
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take no stare except in protecting the Commissariat 

officials and overawing, if necessary, the population. 

2. Troop requisitions are made by the troops themselves 
with the aid of the local authorities, or by their own 
arrangements. This kind of requisition is only allowed 
in extreme circumstances : when it is necessary to satisfv 
at once most pressing necessities, and the longer process is 
not applicable. It does not admit of an equalised colleo* 
tion, and with the least weakness of the commander may 
degenerate into plunder and marauding, 

The irregularities in requisitioning In the Peninsula pj 
the British troops gave rise to repeated and stringent 
orders by Lord Wellington. 

In the war of 1870-71 the Germans introduced at first 
the element of intimidation for obtaining supplies*— 
threatening influential citizens with death in the event ot 
the requisitions not being satisfied ; but they afterwards 
found that supplies were more readily obtained by pur- 
chases for cash, although the money was not their own, 
being raised by contributions. 

During the Husso-Turkish war of 1777-78 the requisi- 
tions were of three kinds— (1) through the civil adminis- 
tration of the district occupied by Russian troops j (2) bp 
the troops directly ; and (3) by the Etappen Commandants 
within their districts. Payment was made to the inhabi - 
tants, when neutral or favourable, according to a tariff 
fixed by the civil authorities. In many oases the Bul- 
garian inhabitants of their own free-will supplied the 
troops with all they required, and refused payment. 

In the Afghan campaign of 1878-80 the system of 
requisitions on payment was constantly employed. On 
the march, with the enemy in the vicinity, or through 
districts known to be hostile, or when the inhabitants, 
from fear of subsequent reprisals at the hands of their 
own disaffected countrymen, hesitated to bring in provi- 
sions, it was the practice, on arrival in camp, for a foraging 
party to be detailed to levy requisitions. The party was 
always under the command of a European officer detailed 
in orders by roster of the different corps, or under the 
Brigade Commissariat Officer himself, and was accom- 
panied by a native agent conversant with the language, 
and a bag of money. 

The officer, on reaching camp with the advanced parties, 
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would get hold of a head-man, if possible, and learn from 
him the nature and amount of provisions obtainable at the 
different villages within reach. On this information the 
Brigade Commissariat Officer would decide the number of 
animals necessary to acoompany the foraging party, and 
would intimate to units as they came up the proportion 
required from each. 

The supplies so collected were either distributed at once 
to regiments or corps on indent, if their supply transport 
was not already filled up, or else carried as reserve by the 
Brigade Commissariat Transport. When supplies were 
abundant, every endeavour was made to load all the avail- 
able animals of the brigade, so as to keep the reserve as 
full as possible ; and often a demand would come late at 
night for all spare animals to be handed over to the Com- 
missariat before the next day's march, for the purpose of 
conveying extra supplies from the Commissariat camp. 

The prices paid were fixed by the Commissariat Officer 
in consultation with the Political Officer attached to the 
column, and payment made on the spot in presence of an 
officer. 

In districts where green crops were standing, the Com- 
missariat Officer, in consultation with the Political Officer, 
determined the price to be paid for grazing the animals of 
the column ; and each regiment or corps was assigned its 
portion by the Quartermaster General in conjunction with 
the Commissariat Officer. The animals, while grazing, 
were under the charge of a general brigade guard or regi- 
mental guards, with mounted vedettes forming a cordon 
round them. Similar guards and pickets were told off to 
protect the grazing grounds of the camels, and also the 
grass-cutters sent out to cut forage. 

The supplies were in this way drawn from the Commis- Account for 
eariat Officer, and regiments or corps furnished monthly a c^mmira£ th 
Ration Return, on the form given on pp. 336-7, which was riat (Afghan 
checked by the Daily Indents and also by reference to the 187S?80)? ^ 
Brigade Major's " Present States." The form there shown 
was that in use with the Commissariat Department in North 
Afghanistan, and was found simple, sufficient, and easy 
to keep on field service. The " Transport Forage Return " 
was of a similar kind, and accounted for the number of 
animals of each class, attendants, daily casualties, and 
daily expenditure of each separate article of food. 
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The English Commissariat employ the form shown on 
the opposite page. This form is a leaf oat of a book of 
ration returns like a cheque book, the left half being a 
counterfoil. A page is torn off and given as the return. 
It is suitable for individuals or corps, and is equally 
applicable for one day or any number of days. Unlike 
the Indian form, the cash payment forms a separate 
transaction. 

Forms analogous to the Indian form have been tried by 
the English Commissariat, wherein are shown the daily 
issues, which are supposed to tally with the effective as 
shown by the pay lists, but such detailed returns have 
been abandoned as impracticable on field service, and now 
the form of Army Book 55 is the only one recommerfded 
for use. 
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BY HABBISON AND SONS, 
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MILITARY BOOKS, published by Authority— continued. 
GUNS: Bange Tables for, viz : — 

13-PB. B.M.L. Gun of 8 cwt. 1882. Price Sd. 
16-PB. „ 12 „ 1882. Price Sd. 

9-PB. „ 6 „ 18*2. Price Sd. 

7-PB. Gun of 400 lbs. 1882. Price Sd. 
RANGE-FINDER, NOLAN. MARK I. : Land Service. Hand- 
book for. 1882. Pricels. 
RANGE-FINDER, WATKIN : Begrulations for the Instruc- 
tion in, and Practice with. 1882. Price Is. 
THE PENETBATION OP IRON ARMOUR PLATES BY 
STEEL SHOT : Beport on various Experiments carried out under the Direction 
of the Ordnance Select Committee relative to. By Captain W. H. Noble, M.A., 
Royal Artillery, Associate Member Ordnance Select Committee. To which is 
added a Memorandum on the Penetration of Iron-Clad Ships by Steel and other 
Projectiles. Foolscap folio, with Plans. Price 2*. 
BASHPORTH CHRONOGRAPH: Report on Experiments 
with. . (1870.) Price 1*. 

Do. Final do. do. (1878-80.) Priced. Sd. 

RIFLE AND CARBINE EXERCISES AND MUSKETRY 
INSTRUCTION. Horse Guards, July, 1879. Pocket size. Price la. (Out of print.) 
RIFLE EXERCISES AND MUSKETRY INSTRUCTION, 
Supplement to. For the use of Troops armed with the Snider Rifle. July, 1879. 
Revised July, 1882. Price 3d. 
RIFLE EXERCISES AND MUSKETRY INSTRUCTION. Al- 
terations made by General Orders in, since date of first issue in July, 1879. 
(1882.) Price 2d. 

MARTINI-HENRY BIFLE AND CARBINE (Cavalry and 

Artillery) : Manual and Firing Exercises for. 1881. Price Zd. 
TEXT BOOK ON THE THEOBY OF THE MOTION OF 
PROJECTILES. Addenda to. Translated from the Aide-Memoire a l'upage des 
Ofliciers d'Artillerie. (Quatrieme Edition.) 1881. Price 6d. 
SCHOOL OF MUSKETRY AT HYTHE : Beport on the In- 
struction carried on at, and of the Progress of Musketry Instruction in the 
Army during the Year ending 31st March, 1883. Price 3*. 6d. Also, 
BEPOBTS for the Years 1859 to 1861. Price Is. each. 
BEPOBTS for the Years 1862 to 1881. Price 2s. each. 
BEPOBT for the Year 1882. Price 3«. 6d. 

BOYAL MILITARY COLLEGE, ADMISSION TO: AND 

FIRST APPOINTMENTS THEREFROM TO THE ARMY: Regulations for. 
War Office, 1st August, 1884. Issued with General Order No. 116 of 1884. 
8vo. Price Id. 

BOYAL MILITARY COLLEGE : Synopsis of Course of In- 
struction at. 1882. Price 6d. 

BOYAL MILITARY ACADEMY: Regulations for Govern- 
ment of. 1875. Price Id. 

MILITARY EXAMINATION PAPERS, viz. :— 

Royal Military Academy, Woolwich, and Royal Marine Artillery, December, 1883. 
Price Is. 

Royal Military College, Sandhurst, and Royal Marine Light Infantry, December, 
1883. Price Is. 

Staff College. Admission to. Report of the Examination for. June, 1883; 

with copies of the Examination Papers. 1883. Price Is. 
Staff College. Final Examination. Report on. December, 1883; with copies 

of Examination Papers. 1884. Price 1*. 
Militia. Lieutenants of. Military Competitive Examination of, for Commissions 

in the Line. Report on. March, 1884. With copies of the Examination 

Papers. Price Is. 

Papers of earlier dates can still be had. 
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WORKS prepared in the Intelligence Branch of the 
Quartermaster GeneraVs Department, Horse Guards. 



AHMED STRENGTH OF AUSTRIA, By Captain W. S. Cooke, 

22nd loot. Part I. 10*. 6d. 
Part II. Price 11*. 6d. 

AHMED STRENGTH OF BELGIUM. 1882. Price 2*. 

ARMED STRENGTH OF DENMARK. By Captain W. S. 

Cooke, 22nd Iiegt. Price 3*. 
ARMED STRENGTH OF FRANCE. By Major O. J. East, 

67th liegt., D.A.Q.M.G. 1877. Price 7*. 6tf. 

ARMED STRENGTH OF THE GERMAN EMPIRE. Part I. 

Organization and Administration. With Map. By Captain F. C. H. Clams, 
R.A., D.A.Q.M.G. 1876. Price 8«. Gd. 

ARMED STRENGTH OF ITALY. Translated from .tne 

German by Lieutenant W. A. H. Hare, B.E. 1875. Price 6*. 6d. 

ARMED STRENGTH OF THE NETHERLANDS. By Captain 
F. C H. Clarke, K.A., D.A.Q.M.G. With Map. Price 4*. 

ARMED STRENGTH OF RUSSIA. 1882. Price 12s. 

ARMED STRENGTH OF SPAIN. With Map. 1883. Price 8*. 

ARMED STRENGTH OF SWEDEN AND NORWAY. By 
Captain W. S. Cooke, 2Cnd Regt., D.A.Q.M.G. With Map. Price 3*. 6<*. 

AJtelED STRENGTH OF SWITZERLAND. By Major 
Frank S. Russell, 14th Hussars. 1880. Price 1*. 6d. 

ATTACK FORMATION FOR INFANTRY IN THE AUS- 
TRIA X, FRENCH, GERMAN, AND IT A LI AN ARMIES: Outline of. 1881. 
Price Is. 

CAVALRY. Instructions for the Training", Employment, and 

Leading of. By Major-General Carl Von Schmidt. Compiled by Captain Vow 
Vollard-Bockelbero, 2nd Silesian Dragoons. Translated by Captain 0. W. 
Eowdler Bell, bth Hussars. 1881. Pi ice 3*. 6d. 
CYPRUS. Compiled by Captain A. R. Saville, 18th Foot. 1878. 

Price 2*. 6(i. , / 

DENGHIL — TEPE. Siegre and Assault of. General Skobeleffe 

Report. Translated by Lieut. J. J. Le verso n, R.E. 1881. Price 8*. 
EGYPT, MAP OF. Four Sheets. 1882. Priced. 

FRANCE: Military Reports, Addressed to the French War 

Minister by Colonel Baron Stoffel, French Military Attache in Prussia. 
18b6—1870. Translated by Lieut.-Col. Home, C.B., R.E. Royal 8vo. Price 8*. 

FRANCO-GERMAN WAR, 1870-71. Authorised Translation 

iroin the German Official Account, by Major F. C. H. Clabxb, C.M.0., BJL 
First Part : — History of the War to the Downfall of the Empire. 
Vol. I. :— Sections 1 to 5. From the Outbreak of Hostilities to the Battle of GraveWtte. 

[With case of Maps and Plans. Price 26*. 
Vol. II.:— Sections 6 to 9. From the Battle of Gravelotte to the Downfall of the 
Empire. [With case of Maps and Plans. Price 22*. 

Second Part : — History of the War against ike Republic. 
Vol. I. Sects. 10 to 13:— From the Investment of Paris to the re-occupation of 

Orleans by the Germans, with case of Maps and Plans. Price 26*. 
Vol. II., Sects. 14 to 18:— Events in Northern France from the end of N"*"""^-* 
In the North-west from the beginning of December. . And the Siege of 
from the commencement of December to the Armistice; the opera** — " 
South-east from the Middle of November to the Middle of Jam 
Price 26*. 
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